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I, THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 
DOCUMENTARY HISTORY. 
ORIGINAL ANNOUNCEMENT. 


Issued as a Circular in May, 1855, and published in August following, with the first number, ard 
again with a Postscript in January, 1856. 





In the great educational movement now going forward on this 
Continent, and especially throughout all the states ,in which the 
English language prevails, there has seemed for many years to the 
undersigned to exist, if not a demand, at least the want, not only of 
an American association of the friends of universal education, but of 
a series of publications, which should, on the one hand, embody the 
matured views and varied experience of wise statesmen, educators 
and teachers in perfecting the organization, administration, instruction 
and discipline of schools, of every grade, through a succession of 
years, under widely varying circumstances of government, society 
and religion ; and on the other, should harmonize conflicting views, 
expose .real deficiencies, excite to prudent and efficient action, and 
serve as a medium of free and frequent communication between the 
friends of education, in every portion of the great field. 

In furtherance of these objects, a Plan of Central Agency for the 
increase and diffusion of knowledge on this subject was submitted 
to the American Association for the Advancement of Education, at 
its annual meeting in Washington in 1854. One feature of this 
plan was the publication of a Journal and Library of Education; 
the former to be issued in monthly or quarterly numbers, to embrace 
the current educational intelligence of the world, and the discussion 
of topics of immediate and pressing interest ;—the latter to consist 
of a series of independent treatises, each devoted to the develop- 
ment of an important subject, or department, and embodying the reflec- 
tions and experience of many minds, and the working and results of 
many institutions; and the whole, when complete, to constitute an 
Encyclopedia of Education. The plan was referred to a committee— 
considered and approved; and the Standing Committee were authori- 
zed to carry it into execution as far and as fast as the funds of the Asso- 
ciation should admit. In the absence of any funds belonging to the 
Association, and of any pledge of pecuniary codperation, on the part of 
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individuals, the Committee have not taken any steps to establish a 
central agency for the advancement of the objects for which the asso- 
ciation was instituted, or felt authorized to provide for any publica- 
tion beyond the proceedings of its last annual meeting. Under these 
circumstances, the undersigned has undertaken on his own responsi- 
bility, to carry out the original plan submitted by him, so far as 
relates to the publication both of the Journal, and the hibrary— 
relying on the annual subscription of individuals in different states, 
and interested in different allotments of the great field, who desire 
to be posted up in the current intelligence and discussion of schools 
and education, to meet the current expenses of the former; and on 
special contributions in aid of the latter, by persons or institutions 
interested in particular treatises, as their preparation shall be from 
time to time advanced and announced. 

The First Number of the American Journal of Education will 
be issued in August, on terms which will be set forth by the pub- 
lisher. As it will be devoted exclusively to the proceedings of the 
American Association for 1854, it will not present the usual 
variety and arrangement of topics, which will characterize the suc- 
ceeding numbers. 

The first treatise or volume of the Library of Education will be 
published in the course of 1856, under the following title, *“NA- 
TIONAL EDUCATION IN THE UNITED STATES; or 
Contributions to the History and Improvement of Common or Pub- 
lie Schools, and other means of Popular Education in the several 
States,” on terms which will be hereafter announced. 


Hartrorp, Conn., May, 1855. 
HENRY BARNARD. 


P. S. After much of the copy for this Number of the American Journal of 
Education was in type, a conference was held with the Rev. Absalom Peters, D. D., 
in reference to the plan of an Educational Journal contemplated by him under the 
title of The American College Review and Educational Journal, which has led to 
the combination of our respective plans, and a joint editorship of Taz AMERICAN 
JourRNAL oF Epucation anp Co.iece Review. 


Nore tro New Eprtrron.—The agreement for the joint proprietorship and 
editorship of the American Journal of Education and College Review, having 
pen dissolved by mutual consent and for mutual convenience, the undersigned 
has resumed the publication of the American Journal of Education on his originai 
plan. A portion of the material intended for the first volume of the American 
Library of Education, will be published in the American Journal of Education. _ 

Dr. Perens will continue the publication of an educational periodical to which 
he has given the joint name. H. B. 


Garrrorp, January 7, 1856. 











PLAN OF CENTRAL AGENCY 


FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF EDUCATION IN THE UNITED STATES. 


The following Plan for “the Increase and Diffusion of Knowledge” 
of Educationy and especially of Popular Education, and plans for 
its improvement through the Smithsonian Institution; or the 
American Association for the Advancement of Education was sub- 
mitted to the Association by Hon. Henry Barnard. 


The Institution [or Association] to appoint a secretary or agent; with a salary 
and to furnish a room for an office and depository of educational documents and 
apparatus, and beyond this not to be liable for any expense. 

Agenda by the secretary or agent : 

1. To devote himself exclusively to the “ increase and diffusion of knowledge ” 
on the subject of education, and especially of the condition and means of improv- 
ing Popular Education, and particularly 

_ 2. To answer all personal or written inquiries on the subject, and collect and 
make available for use, information as to all advances le in the theory and 
practice of education in any one State or country. 

3. To attend, as far as may be consistent with other requisitions on his time. 
and without charge to the funds of the institution, [or Association] Educati 
Conventions of a national and State character, for the purpose of collecting and 
disseminating information. 

4. To edit a publication, to be entitled the American Journal and Library of 
Education, on the plan set forth in the accompanying paper (A.) 

5. To collect 

(a) Plans and models of school-houses and furniture. 
(b) Specimens of maps and other material aids of education. 
(c) Educational reports and documents from other States and countries. 

6. To institute a system of educational exchange between literary institutions in 
this and other countries. 

7. To make arrangements, and effect. if practicable, at least one meeting or 
conference of the friends of educational improvement in Washington [or else- 
where] every year. 

8. To submit annually a report in which shall be given a summary of the 
progress of education, in each State, and as far as practicable, in every 
country 


A. 


PLAN OF PUBLICATION.—A quarterly or monthly issue under the 
general title of the American JournnaL anp Lisrary or Epucation. 


1, A Journat or Enucartiox, to be issued in quarterly or monthly numbers, 
embracing articles on systems, institutions and methods of education, and 
the current oe a of literature and education, and to make an octavo 
volume annually of at least 600 pages. 

IL A Lisrary or Epvucation ; to consist of a series of independent treatises 

on the following [among other] subjects, to be issued in parts, and to be 

forwarded with the Journal to subscribers; the several parts or treatises to 
make an octavo volume of at least 600 pages per year. 
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1, A Caraxoaue of the best eager on the coguniantion, instruction and 
discipline of schools, of every ven a on the principles of education, in the 
English, French, and German lan guages. 

2. A’Hisrory oF Epucation, ancient and modern. 

3. An Account or Exemenrary INstrucTION IN Evrorg, based on the 
reports of Bache, Stowe, Mann, and others. 

4. Nationat Epucation in THe Unrrep States ; or contributions to the history 
and improvement of common or —— schools, and oo institutions, means 
— of popular education in the several States (B 

. Scnoo. Arcuirecture; or the orm ‘t construction, ventilation, 
Bh day acoustics, seating, &c., applied to school rooms, lecture halls, and 
class rooms, with illustrations. 

6. Norman Scuoots, and other institutions, means and agencies for the pro- 
fessional training and improvement of teachers. 

7. System or Pustic EpucaTioN FOR LARGE CITIES AND VILLAGES, with an 
account of the schools and other means of popular education and recreation in the 
principal cities of Europe and in this country. 

8. System or Porutar EpucaTioN FOR SPARSEDLY POPULATED DISTRICTS 
with an account of the schools in Norway and the agricultural portions of other 
countries. 

9. Scuoots or Acricunture, and other means of advancing agricultural 
improvement. 

10. Scnooxs or Scrence applied to the mechanic arts, civil engMeering, &c. 

11. Scnoots or Trapz, Navication, Commerce, &o. 

12. FemaLe Epvcation, with an account of the best seminaries for females in 
this country and in Europe 

13. Institutions ror OrPHans. 

14. Scnoots or Inpusrry, or institutions for truant, idle or neglected children, 
before they have been convicted of crime. 

15. Rerorm Scxoots, or institutions for young criminals. 

16. Houses or Rervgr, for adult eriminals. 

17. Seconpary Epucation, including 1. institutions preparatory to college, 
and 2. institutions preparatory to special schools of agriculture, engineering, woke , 
navigation, &c. 

. 18. Conteces anp Universities. 

19. Scuoots or Tazotocy, Law, anp Mepicine. 

20. Minitary anp Navan Scuoots. 

21. Surecementary Epvucation, including. adult schools, evening schools, 
courses of popular lectures, debating classes, mechanic institutes, &c. 

22. Lisraries, with hints for the purchase, arrangement, catalogueing, 
drawing and preservation of books, especially in libraries designed for popular 
use. 


23. Instirutions For THE Dear anp Duma, Bunn, anv IprorTs, 

24. Socievies FOR THE ENCOURAGEMENT OF Science, tHE Arts anp Epu- 
CATION. 

25. Pustic Museums anp GALLeries. 

26. Pusxic Garpens, and other sources of popular recreation. 

27. Epucationat Tracts, or a series of short essays on topics of immediate 
practica] importance to teachers and school officers. 

28. Epucationat Biocraruy, or the lives of distinguished educators and 
teachers. 

29. Epucationat Beneracrors, or an account of the founders and benefactors 
of educational and scientific institutions. 

30. Sexr-Epucation ; or hints for self-formation, with examples of the pursuit 
of knowledge under difficulties. 

31. Home Epucation; with illustrations drawn from the Family Training 
of different countries. 

32. Epucationat NomenchaTure AND INDEx; oF an explanation of words 
and terms used in describing the systems and institutions of education in differ- 
ent countries, with reference to the books where the subjects are discussed and 
treated of. 
The Series, when complete, will constitute an EncycLorepia oF EpvucaTion. 








Preface. 





Tue plan of a series of publications, embracing a periodical to be 
issued monthly or quarterly, devoted exclusively to the History, Dis- 
cussion, and Statistics of Systems, Institutions, and Methods of Educa- 
tion, in different countries, with special reference to the condition and 
wants of our own, was formed by the undersigned in 1842, on the dis- 
continuance of the first series of the Connecticut Common School Jour 
nal, commenced by him in August, 1838. In pursuance of this plan, sev- 
eral tracts and treatises on distinct topics connected with the organiza- 
tion, administration, and instruction of schools of different grades, and 
especially of public elementary schools, were prepared and published, 
and the material for others was collected by travel, correspondence, pur- 
chase, and exchange. 

The further prosecution of the work was suspended in consequence 
of his accepting the office of Commissioner of Public Schools in Rhode 
Island, but was resumed in 1849, on his resigning the same. In 1850 the 
plan was brought without success before the American Institute of 
Instruction, at its annual meeting at Northampton, in connection with an 
agency for the promotion of education in New England. Having been 
induced to accept the office of Superintendent of Common Schools in 
Connecticut, for the purpose of reéstablishing the educational policy 
which had been overthrown in 1842, the undersigned undertook to carry 
out his plan of publicatfon by preparing a series of reports and docu- 
ments, each devoted to one important subject, under authority of the 
Legislature. In this connection “ Practical Illustrations of the Principles 
of School Architecture,” “ Normal Schools, and other Institutions, and 
Agencies for the Professional Training and Improvement of Teachers,” 
and “National Education in Europe,” were prepared and published, 
Finding that the anxieties and labors of office, combined with that gen- 
eral correspondence, and special research and reflection which the com- 
pletion of the series required, were too much for his health, he resigned 
his office, and addressed himself to the execution of the latter. Failing 
to enlist either the Smithsonian Institution, or the American Association 
for the Advancement of Education, in the establishment of a Central 
Agency, the undersigned undertook, in March, 1855, on his own 
responsibility, the publication of a Journal and Library of Educa- 
tion. Arrangements were accordingly made in April, to print the first 
number of the American Journal of Education, in connection with the 
publication of the proceedings of the Association for 1854, to be issued 
on or before the first of August, 1855. 
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After much of the copy of Number One was in type, a conference 
was held with the Rev. Absalom Peters, D. D., who contemplated the 
publication of a periodical under the title of the American College Re- 
view, and Educational Magazine or Journal. This conference led to 
the combination of the two periodicals, and a joint editorship of the Amer- 
ican Journal of Education and College Review. The first number was 
published in type, style and matter as prepared by the undersigned, 
with the adoption of the Prospectus already prepared by Dr. Peters for 
his magazine, modified, so as to merge the prominent feature of the 
College Review in the more comprehensive title of the American Jour- * 
nal of Education. . 

In the preparation of the second number, it became evident that 
two could not walk, or work together, unless they be agreed, and by 
mutual arrangement, and for mutual convenience, it was determined 
after the issue of that number, to discontinue the joint publication, leav- 
ing each party “ the privilege of publishing an Educational Magazine, for 
which he was entitled to use the first and second number of the Amer- 
ican Journal of Education and College Review, as number one and two 
of his work.” 

In the spirit and letter of this arrangement, as understood by him, the 
undersigned resumed the title and plan of his own Journal, and has 
completed the first volume by the publication of a number for March 
and for May, with this variation only, that he has given his subscribers 
more than he originally promised, and in the further prosecution of his 
work, shall include in the Journal much that he intended for chapters in 
some of the treatises which were to compose the Library of Education. 

Should the Journal be sustained by a liberal subscription list, and 
should the health of the present editor admit of the requisite labor, it 
will be continued for a period of five years, or until the issue of ten vol- 
umes, conducted substantially on the plan of®Volume I. 

The editor will studiously avoid the insertion of all topics, or papers 
foreign to the great subject to which it is devoted, or of a single line or 
word calculated to injure intentionally the feelings of any faithful 
laborer in any allotment of the great field of American Education. 


HENRY BARNARD. 


Harrrorp, Coxn., 
May 1, 1856. 

















NEW SERIES. 





Wrrs the rumber for March, 1862, we shall commence a New Senses 
of the American JournaL or Epucarion, and with a moderate encour- 
_ agement from the thoughtful and active friends of educational im- 
provement, we shall continue our quarterly issues, until they have 
reached at least six volumes. We shall make no change in the general 
plan of this periodical. It will be devoted as from the start, exclusively 
to the History, Biography, Science, Art, Systems, Institutions, and Statis- 
tics of Education in different countries, with special reference to the 
condition and wants of our own. We shall studiously avoid the inser- 
tion of all papers foreign to these great subjects, or of a single line or 
word calculated to injure the feelings of any faithful laborer in any allot- 
ment of the great field of American Education. We leave the work of 
controversy to those who have more taste for it than we have, and shall 
labor diligently on the following points. 

I. The History of Pedagogy, or the successive developments of hu- 
man culture, both theoretical and practical, under the varying circum- 
stances of race, climate, religion and government, as drawn from special! 
treatises of teachers and educators in different languages, or as embodied 
in the manners, literature and history of each people. 

In the development of this great theme, embracing many ages, races, 
and governments, we propose, not in precise chronological or ethnologi- 
cal order, but in papers prepared, from time to time, as our studies or 
those of our co-laborers may suggest, to show, to an extent which has not 
yet been attempted in the English language, what has been accomplished 
in the family and schools, by parents, teachers and educators, for the 
systematic training of children and youth :— 

1. In the Eastern nations, before the birth of Christ—in China, India, 
Persia, Egypt, and Palestine—by Confucius, by the Vedas and Buddha, 
by Zoroaster and the Ptolemies, by Moses, David, Solomon, and the 
Rabbi. 

2. Among the Greeks, at Crete, Sparta and Athens, under the institu- 
tions of Pythagoras, Lycurgus, and Solon, by poets and philosophers and 
teachers, by Homer, Socrates, Plato, Aristotle, and Plutarch. 

8. Among the Romans, in the infancy, maturity and old age of Rome, 
by the didactics of Cato Seneca, Tacitus, the Plinys, Quintillian and 
Lucian. 
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4. Among modern nations as reached by the teachings of Christianity, 
in the gradual unfolding of the present received ideas of school organi- 
zation, and of the principles and methods of instruction,—through (a) the 
peculiar organization and distinctive teaching of the early Christians ; 
(0) the first popular school of the Christian Fathem, Chrysostom and 
Basil; (c) the Catechist schools of Clement and Origen; (d) the semi- 
naries and cloister schools of Tertullian, Cyprian, Jerome and Austin ; (¢) 
the Monastic institutions of Benedict, Dominic and Francis ; (f°) the court “ 
schools and educational. labors of Charlemagne and Alfred; (g) the mod- 
ifications wrought by Arabic culture which followed the incursions of 
the Moors; (4) the rise and expansion of universities ; (i) the demand of 
chivalry for a culture for man and woman distinct from that of the clergy, 
and of incorporated cities for schools independent of ecclesiastical author- 
ities ; (j) the revival of the languages, and the literature of Greece and - 
Rome; (#) the long-protracted struggle between Humanism and Realism, 
or between, on the one hand, the study of languages for the purposes of 
general culture and the only preparation for professions in which lan- 
guage was the great instrument of study and influence, and-on the other, 
the claims of Science, and of the realities surrounding every one, and 
with which every one has to do every day, in the affairs of peace or war; 
(2) and the gradual extension and expansion of the grand idea of univer- 
Sal education—of the education of every human being, and of every fac- 
ulty of every human being, according to the circumstances and capabil- 
ities of each. While thus aiming to give in each number, contributions to 
the History of Pedagogy and the internal economy of schools, we hope in 
this series to complete our survey of— 

II. Systems of National Education, and especially an account of Public 
Schools and other Means of Popular Education in each of the United 
States, and of all other governments on the American Continent. 

Ill. The history and present condition of Normal Schools and other 
special institutions and agencies for the Professional Training and Im- 
provement of Teachers. 

IV. The organization and characteristic features of Polytechnic 

. Schools, and other institutions for the education of persons destined for 
other pursuits than those of Law, Medicine and Theology, including a 
full account of Mifitary Schools. 

V. The history and courses of study of the oldest and best Colleges 
and Universities in different countries. 

VI. The life and services of many Teachers, Promoters and Benefac- 
tors of Education, whose iabors or benefactions are associated with the 
foundation and development of institutions, systems, and methods of in- 


struction. 
Henry Barnarp. 
Hartford, March, 1862. 
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Tillinghast, Nicholas. As an Educator, IJ, 568. On 
Normal Schools, XVI, 453. 

Timbs, John. Endowed Schools of England, VIII. 
261. The Hornbook, XTT, 687. 

Tixier, J.. School Dialogues, XVI, 445. 

Tobler, J. G. Methods of Teaching, V, 210. 

Town, Salem. Schools as they were, XTTT, 737. 

Trask, A.B. Town School of Dorchester, XVI, 105. 

Trench, R. English Language, XVII. 

Trotzendorf, V. F. Educational Views, VY, 107. 

Turk, R.C. W. von. VY, 155. 

Turner, Sydney. Reformatory Schools, ITT, 772. 

Tyndall. Study of Physics, XVII. 


Vail, T. H. Methods of Using Books, IT, 215. 

Vassar, M. Plan of Vassar Female College, XI. 55. 

Vehrli. Hofwyl and Kruitzlingen, ITT, 389; X, 81. 

Verplanck, J.C. Memoir of D. H. Barnes, XTV, 513. 
Scientific Knowledge and Business, VY, 116. 

Vinci, Leonardo di. Drawing, IT, 425. 


Wadsworth, James. Labors of Education, V, 395. 

Watts, Isanc. Improvement of the Mind, TT, 215. 

Webster, Daniel. Normal Schools, I, 590. Free 
Schools, I, 591. Education defined, XIII, 14. 


Wayland, Francis. Objects and Methods of Intellect- 
ual Education, XIII, 801. Dedicatory Address at 
Pawtucket, VIII. 843. Educational Labors and 
Publications, XJTT, 771. Extracts on Method of 
Recitation—System of University Education—Sys- 


tem of Public Schools for a City—The Library in’ 
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Popular Educatiun—Theolog Moses 
Stuart—Dr. Nott—Thomas K. Aroold—XITI, 776. 
Webster, Noah. Schools as they were, XIII, 123. 
Weld, Theodore D., and Manual Labor, XV, 234. 
Wells, W. H. Life and Educational Labors, VIII, 
529. Teachers’ Conferences, XJIT, 272. Teuach- 
ing English Grammar, XV, 241. Exercises on Re- 
tiring from Chicago High School, XTV, 811. 
Wessel, John. Educational Views, TV, 714. 
Whately, Archbishop. Annotations on Bacon, XTTT, 
103. Eduention defined, XJ, 18. 
Whewell, W. Education detined, XJ, 11. School 
Studies and, University Examinations, XVII, 
White, E. E. National Burequ of Edu., XVI, 177. 
White, H.R. The Village Matron, ITT, 460. 
White, 8. H. National Bureau of Edu, XV, 180. 
Wichern, T. H. Reformatory Education, ITT, 5, 603. 
Wickersham, J.P. Education as an Element of Re- 
construction of the Union, XVI, 283. 
Wilbur, H. B. On Object Teaching, XV, 189. 
Wilderspin, 8. Infant School, IX, 531; XTTT, 163. 
Wiley, C. H. Schools of North Carolina, IT, 527. 


Willard, Mrs. Emma. Female Education, VI, 125. - 


Female Association, XV, 612. 

Willm, J. ‘Phe Monitorial System, X, 466. Teach- 
ers’ Libraries, XTTT, 293, 298. 

Wimmer, H. Public Instruction in Saxony, V, 350; 
TX, 201. Educational Intelligence, IIT, 272; IV, 
243, 793. On Real Schools of Austria, ITT, 275. 

Winthrop, R. C. Free Schools, I, 645. 

Wise, Henry A. Schools of Virginia, IT, 557. 

Wiseman, Cardinal. Education of the Poor, XVII, 

Wohlfarth, J. F. F. Pedagogical Treasure Casket, 
VIII, 8-80; X, 116-290. 

Wolf, T. A. Educational Views, VI, 260. 

Wolsey, Cardinal. Plan forGrammar School, VII, 487. 

Woodbridge, W. Suggestions on School Improve- 
ments, XV, 609. Reminiscences of Female Educa- 
tion prior to 1801, XVI, 137. 

Woodbridge, W. C. Life and Educational Labors, 
V. 51. Education defined, XTTT, 16. 

Woolsey, T. D. Historical Discourse on Yale Col- 
lege, V, 546. Norwich Free Academy, ITT, 197. 
Wordsworth, W. State and Education, XTTT, 719. 
Wotton, Sir Henry. Survey of Educa., XV, 123-143. 

Wyatt, Sir T. On Conduct. XV, 376. 

Wykeham, and Winchester College, WITT, 261. 





Young, Samuel. Schools of New York, TX, 505. 
Young, T. U. Infant School Teaching, XTT, 155. 


Zeller, C, H. Teachings of Experience for Christian 
Schools, ITT, 386. Memoir, VII, 305. 

Zoroaster. Cited, X, 167. 

Zschokke. Cited, VIII, 21, 30, 51; X, 142-198. 
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ili. STUDIES AND METHODS ; SCHOOL ORGANIZATION AND DISCIPLINE. 


AB C-shooters, V, 90, 603; books, XIT, 593. 

Absence, IT, 444, 504; V, 631; XV, 293. 

Academy, plan for, XVI, 403. 

Accuracy, XIII, 515. 

Acquisition, XIII, 512. 

Acting plays, ITV, 175; VII. 503; XTV, 474. 

Activity, independent, VIII, 617 ; XIII, 13, 376. 

Adult education, J, 634; VIII, 230; XVI, 343. 

Advice to Students on Studies and Conduct, XTTT, 
193; XV. 377; XVI. 186, 216, 223. Lord Bacon, 
XVI. 186; Sir Thomas Bodieigh, XV, 381; Lord 
Brougham, XVI, 186; Carlyle, XVI. 191; Sir 
Matthew Hale, XVII; Niebubr, XVI. 216; Sir 
H. Sidney, XV, 379; Southey, XVI, 233; Vail, 
Il. 215; te XIII, 106; wre, XV. 377. 
Algebra, II, 177. 

Alphabet, Modes of Teaching. XI. 593. 

Amusements, ITT, 42; V, 449; X, 256; XIII, 93; 
XIV. 474. 

Avalysis and Analytic Method, JJ, 122, 133; IV, 
505; VILL. 169; IX, 205. 

Anger, XT, 482, 504. 

Anglo-Saxon Lauguage, I, 33; XVI. 568. 

Anthropology, XTIT, 327. 

Aphorisms on Studies and Conduct, XV, 376; Sub- 
jects of Instruction, X, 141; Discipline X, 187; 
Early Training, XIII, 79. 

Appetites, X, 137; XIII. 512, 578; XVI, 53. 

Aptness to teach, XTTT, 762. 

Archery, IIT, 41; XVI. 496. 

Architectural Game, XT, 27. 

Arithmetic, Currie, [X, 247; Hill. VI, 454; Gilles- 
pie, I, 539; Raumer, VIII, 170; Richards, X, 534. 

Art—as a Study, by Miss A. M. Dwight, IT, 409, 587; 
III. 467; IV, 191; V. 305. 

Art and Science, by Dana, IT, 349; Raumer, X, 218. 

” Attendance, Barnard, XV, 293. 

Ball-frame, IX, 255; XI, 24. 

Basedow’s Methods, Y, 487. 

Beans in Arithmetic, VI, 454. 

Beating of Children, TV, 156, 165; VY, 509; XT, 479. 

Bible, IT, 613; Arnold, TV, 443; Locke, XTT, 471; 
XIV. 308; Luther, IV, 443; Raumer, VII, 402; 
VIII, 104; Whately, XIII, 108. 

Bifurcation, XII, 47. 

Biographical Method in History, TV, 514, 577. 

Biology, XIII, 392. 

Bipartite Organization, XIII, 150. 

Birch, ITT, 462; V, 509. 

Blackboard or surface, Y, 499; X, 600; XIT, 648; 
XII. 32. 

Blocks in Geometry, VI, 451. 

Books, Value of, II, 205,215; X, 158; XIII. 788; 
XVI. 191. 

Book-learning, JI, 561; VII. 267, 366 ; XIII. 837. 

. Borough-road School Methods, X, 38]. 

Botany, VII, 296; WIIL, 126; IX, 77, 109; X, 640; 
XI. 46. . 


Boy-tutors, XVI, 227. 

Burgher, or Citizens’ School, VIII, 414; IX, 210, 
384; XI, 248; XII, 520. 

Benschenschaff, VII, 80, 91, 165. 

Calisthenics, IT, 405. 

Catechism on Methods, from Diesterweg, TV, 233, 505. 

Catechetical Method, W. Ross, TX, 367. 

Character, X, 129; XTTT, 571. 

Chemistry, V, 712; VII, 277: VILL. 665; XI, 210; 
XIII. 391. 

Childhood, TY, 424; V, 467; WIL, 382; XI, 483; 
XII. 629@XVI."l93. 

Chiding, XII, 559. 

Church-cross-row, XVII, 195. 

Christianity in Schools, I, 251; II, 567, 693; IV, 
527, 572; WV. 77; KILI, 118, 287, 325. 

Christmas Festival, X, 260; XITT, 95. 

Chronological Method, TV, 515. 

City Influence, IIT, 323. WII, 33, 240; WII, 143; 
XV. 309. 

Classical Instruction, by Ascham, XJ, 70; I. Cady, 
XII, 561; David Cole, I, 67: Erasmus, IV, 729; 
T. Lewis, I, 285; Raumer, VII, 471; Sturm, IV, 
169; Woolsey, VI. 487. 

Collective Teaching, X, 395. 

Common Things, by Lord Ashburton, I, 629; Morri- 
son, IX, 321; Stow, IX, 413; Specimen Lessons, 
X, 105, 575; TX, 349. 

Competitive Examination, by Barnard, XIV, 108; 
Booth, ITI, 267. 

Common Sense, V, 476; XTTT, 599. 

Composition, ITT, 331; WILDL 387; X, 415; XI, 
122; XM. 494; ; XIV. 363; XVI. 641. 

Cc in d » KI. 266; in study, VII. 
a13: XIII, 373. 
Conduct, IV, 161; 
378; XVI. 191. 
Conversation, XT, 106, 339; XITT, 556; XIV. 360; 

XV. 152; XVI. 682. 

Conversational Method, by Marcel, XT, 106, 339. 

Constructive Method, by Abbenrode, TV, 507. 

Corporal Punishment, Bell, X, 486; Diesterweg, 
XIII, 619; Erasmus, XVI, 680; Goldsmith, 
XIII. 352; Johnson, XIII. 363; Locke, XIII, 
563; Austria, XVI, 614, 690; England, ITT, 157. 

Country Training, ITT, 323: VY, 472; X, 644; KITT, 
141; XV, 303. 

Counters, VIII, 182 

Courage, IX, 41; X. 57; XIII. 584; XVI. 57. 

Crime and Education, IV, 579; WI, 311, 494; XI. 
77, . . 

Curiosity, IT, 118; VY, 477; XIII, 112, 572. 

Debating, by J. M. Elligott, I, 495. 

Discipline, by Diesterweg, VIII, 619; Locke, XTTT, 
557; Hamill, I, 122; Spencer, XI, 498; Thayer, 
VI. 435; XIII. 831; Dorchester School in 1645, 
XVI. 106; Hopkins Grammar School, 1684, TV, 710. 

Drawing, by Hentschel, X, 59; Ravaison, IT, 419. 





X. 141; “XII. 79; XV, 123, 
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English Language and Literature, by Buckham, 
XIV. 343; XVI. 556; Day, XVI, 641; Gibbs, 
II. 193; IQ. 101; Hart, I, 33; Felton, X, 284; 
March, XVI. 562; Wells, XV, 145. 

Fagging in English Schools, IV, 569; V, 80; XV, 107. 

French Language, XV, 772. 

German Language, XJ, 155, 400; XIT, 460. 

Geography—Methods of Teaching, by Abbenrode, 
IV. 505; Currie, IX, 269; Dunn, X, 421; Hill, 
VII. 275; Key, IX, 186; Mano, VIII, 390; Mar- 
cel, XI, 35; Pestalozzi, X, 150; Phelps, IX, 62; 
Raumer, VIII, 3; Thayer, VIII. 81. 

Geometry, Busedow, Y, 512; Diesterweg, TV, 239; 
Euclid. VIII, 155; Gillespie, I, 541 ; Hill, VI, 191, 
449; Raumer, VIII, 155; Spencer, III, 383. 

Geology IV, 755; VI, 232; VIL, 71, 203; VIII 
241; XI, 46. 

Graduation of Schools, IT, 455. 

Greek Language, XII, 561; I, 284, 482. 

Grouping Method in History, TV, 515. 

Gymnastics, Lewis’ System, XT, 531; XII, 665. 

History, Method in, by Abbenrode, TV, 512; XII. 
665; Arnold, TV, 565; Basedow, VY, 503; Hill, 
VI. 184; VII, 490; Marcel, XI, 41; Niemeyer, 
X. 156; Raumer, VIII. 101; X, 641; Richter, 
X. 154; Whately, XTTT, 119. 

Intellectual Training, by Eliot, XVI, 488; Fellen- 
berg, IIT, 594; Goldsmith, XIN, 347; Hill, VIL 
180; Kriisi, YV, 187; Lalor, XVI, 40; Locke, 
XIV. 305; Milton, IT, 79; Montaigne, TV, 161; 
Pestalozzi, VII, 512; Quintilian, XJ, 3; Raumer, 
VIII, 81; Rousseau, V, 459; Russell, IJ, 112: 
Spencer, XJ, 484: XIII. 372; Wayland, XIII. 
801. 

Infant Schools and Instruction, Currie, TX, 228; 
Froebel, IT, 449 ; IV, 237; Home and Coionial So- 
ciety, XIII, 78; Marcel, XJ, 21; Prussian 
Schools, VILI, 371; Raumer, VII, 381; Young, 
XIV. 165. . 

Intuitional Instruction, TV, 233; XII, 411. 

Ita‘ian Language, VII. 434, 459. 

Itinerating Schools, WITT, 296. 

Jesuit System of Schools, V, 212; XIV, 455. 

Kindergarten, ITV, 257. 

Lacedamonian System, ITT, 85; XIV, 612. 

Lancasterian System, X, 402. 

Latin Language, by Acquaviva, XTV, 462 i Arnold, 
IV. 564; Asham, XJ, 70; Bates, XV, 155; Co- 
menius, YI, 585; Erasmus, ITV, 729; Gesner, V, 
744; VI, 383; Hamilton, VI, 586; Herder, VI. 
207; Hoole, XVII, 225; Jacotot, VI, 595; Ja- 
cobs, VI, 612: Locke, XTV, 311; Luther, TV, 44; 
Melancthon, IV, 755, 764; Meierotto, VI, 583, 609; 
Meiring, VI, 592; Milton, IJ, 79: Montaigne, TV, 
473; VI, 584; Ratich, V, 234; VI, 586; Raumer, 
VI, 581; VII, 471; Rousseau, V, 473; Ruthardt, 
VI. 600; Sturm, IV, 169; VI, 581; Tafel, VI. 
591; Textor, XV, 444; Trapp, VI, 261; Vossius, 
VI. 582; Wolf VI, 268; Woolsey, VII, 487. 

Latin Pronunciation. XV, 171. 

Lectures and University Teaching, Barnard, V, 775; 
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Johnson, XIII, 363; Masson, ITV, 271; Raurher, 
VII, 201, 213; Vaughn, IV, 271; Wolf, VII, 487. 

Libera! Education and Studies, Bates, XV, 155; Ev- 
erett, VIII, 364; Felton, X, 281. 

Madras System, X, 467. ; 

Manners, Hopkins, XJ, 930; Locke, VI, 213 ; XII, 
551; Montaigne, ITV, 469; Thayer, IJ, 103; Plu- 
tarch, XI, 106. 

Mathematics, French Polytechnic system, I, 533. 

Memory, II. 385; IV, 171, 201, 721; VY, 678; VI, 
464, 602; WIT. 279; X. 126; XI, 416; XIV, 
87, 321, 469; XVII, 230. 

Mental Arithmetic, IT, 301; WITT, 385, 459. 

Mental Science, by J. Haven, ITT, 125. 

Methods, Essays on, by Currie, IX, 229: Diesterweg, 
IV. 232, 505; Dunn, X, 391; Morrison, IX, 2%; 
Raumer, VIII, 101; Richards, X, 505; Ross, IX, 
367; Spencer, XTIT, 372; Thayer, ITT, 313; IV, 
219, 450. . 

Military Exercises in School, by Molineux, XT, 513. 

Monitorial System, English National Schools, X, 503; 
Irish National Schools, XTTT, 150. 

Moral Education, Brooks, I, 336; Cowdery, XVI. 
323; Fellenberg, ITT, 595; Lalor, XVI, 48; Locke, 
XI. 473; XIII. 548; Russell, IX, 19; Spencer, 
XI, 496. 

Music, or Singing, VIII, 633; IX, 267; XVI. 38. 

Mutual Instruction, Bell, X, 491; De Gerando, X, 
465; Fowle, X, 611; Keenan, X, 462; Lancaster, 
X. 402. 

Mother Tongue, ITT, 327; IV, 473; V, 235, 246, 253; 
VI. 197, 201; WIE, 375; XI. 458: XIT, 464; 
XIV. 343; XVI. 340. 

Motives to Study, Lyton, ITT, 295; Mann, XTTT, 518; 
XVI. 279; Rousseau, V, 477; Spencer, XIII. 
377 ; Thayer, VI, 435. 

Natural Science, ITV, 445; VIII, 123; X, 145; XV, 
95; XVI. 528. 

Number, Early Sessions In, IJ, 132; V, 188; VIL. 
698 ; IX, 247, 467; XT, 24. 

Natural History, Dawson, ITT, 428. 

Natural Consequences of Actions, the Law of Disci- 
pline, Spencer, XT, 498. 

New Gymnastics, XJ, 531; XIT, 665. 

Object Teaching, Bacon, V, 674, 680; Calkins, XTI. 
633; Comenius, V, 680; Halm, V, 696; Hecker, 
V. 693, 696; Henzky, V, 694; Hoole, XIT, 647; 
Gesner, V, 748; Greene, X, 245; Locke, VI, 220; 
Marcel, XJ, 21; Oswego System, XII, 604; XTV. 
93; Pestalozzi, V, 76; Ratich, YV, 689; Semier, 
V, 691; Sheldon, XTV, 93; Spencer, XTTT, 378; 
Wilbur, XV, 189. 

Oral Teaching, Barnard, Y, 777; Currie, IV, 104; 
Masson, V, 270; Marcel, XT, 31, 330; Morrison, 
IX, 303, 321; Wolf. VI, 272; Vaugh, IV, 271. 

Penmanship, Everett, TV, 452; XII, 556; Mulhan- 
sen, X, 524; Niebuhr, XVI, 207; Raumer, X, 
626; Thayer, IV. 450. 

Perception and Perceptive Faculties, Bacon, XIT. 42; 
Hill, XIV, 86; Marcel, XT, 21; Raumer, VIII. 
207 ; Russell, IT, 113, 316; Spencer, XITI, 396. 
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, VIII, 75; Aristotle, 





Ph i al pra ei. Ap i. 
XIV. 140; butom, Im 4: Bandow, V, 510; 
Beecher, IT, 399; Comenius, ¥, 281; Currie, XI, 
233 ; Elyot, XVI, 490, Fellenberg, ITT, 596 ; Guts- 
mouths, VIII. 191; Jahn, VIII, 196; Lalor, XVI. 
34; Locke, XI, 462; Lorinser, VIII, 187; Luther, 
IV, 448; VIII. 190; Lycurgus, XIV, G20; Mann, 
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Reading, Methods of Instruction, Currie, IX, 273, 
277; Dunn, X, 399; Harwich, VIII, 436; Hon- 
camp, IV, 234; Lloyd, TV, 225; Locke, VI, 219, 
XIV. 304; Morrison, IX. 307; Olivier, V, 508; 
Prinsen, VIII, 612; Quintilian, XT, 120; Raumer, 
X. 624; XII, 473; Thayer, IV, = Wilbur, 
XV. ‘21. 

R ig with Children, V, 471; XITT, om 





Mason, XIV, 61; Milton, IT, a: t , IV. 
465; Pestalozzi, VIII. 192; Plutarch, XI 105; 
Quintilinn, XI, 118; Rabelais, XTV, 149; Rau- 
mer, VIII. 185; Rousseau, VY, 475, VIII, 185; 
Spencer, XI, 485; Trotzendorf, V, 112; Vehrii, 
III. 390, 394; English Public Schools, XV, 105. 

Pictures in School-books, TV, 509; V, 506, 512; VI. 
585; XII. 647. 

Picturing-out Method. TX, 413, 424. 

Pleasure in Study and Work, VJ, 464; XIII. 386, 
488, 587. 

Pleasure-grounds of Knowledge, XIII, 121; XVI. 
438. : 

Play-state of Childhood, XTIT, 93. 

Physiology, V, 499, 512; XI. 49; XVI. 44. 

Plays and Pastimes, V, 284; X, 259; XI, 490; 
XIII. 93, 539, 594; XIV, 474. 

Poetry, Study of, IT, 82; ITT, 329; VI, 220, 226, 467, 
517; VIIL 226; X. 161; XI. 509; XII, 117; 
XVI. 47. 

Political Science, IJ, 82; ITT, 82; V, 513; IX, 105; 
XL. 214; XIV, 135, 326. 

Posture in Devotion, TV, 29; VIII, 631. 

Pouring-in Method, V, 819. 

Powers to be Educated, Hill, XTV, 84. 

Practicality, TV, 477; V, 480; X, 129,414; XIII. 
13, 103, 812. 

Praise, VIII. 618; XVI. 42. 

Prayers in Colleges, IT, 662; ITV, 23; V, 515. 

Precocity, V, 473, 749; XI. 492, 508. 

Prize Schemes, I, 629; IJ, 708; ITT, 249,255; V, 
226; VI. 287. 

Printing-press, uses of to Boys, TX, 636. 

Private Schools, IT, 719; VI, 213; XITT, 553. 

Progression, X VI. 643. 

Progressives of the 16th Century, VI, 463. 

Promotion by merit, XTIT, 667; XV, 92. 

Pronunciation of English, ITV, 226; XIV, 354; of 
Greek and Latin, TV, 226; XV, 171. 

Public Schools in England, VIII, 257; XV, 81; 
XVL. 501, 567. 

Public Schools and Private Schools, XJ, 114; XTVT. 
361; XV. 323. 

Punctuality, IT, 659; V, 520. 

Pupil-Teachers, TV, 191; X, 385, 504. 

Puzzling Pupils, XIV. 313. 

Quadriennium, XTV, 172. 

Quadrivium, I, 254; VI, 21. 

Quick-wits, XJ, 58. 

Questions for Examining a School, I, 686; X, 449. 

Ratio Studiorum, of the Jesuits, XTV, 462. 

Reaction, Law of, XJ, 493, 502. 

Real Schools, WI, 248; V, 661, 674, 691; WILL, 508; 
IX, 47; XIV, 425; XV, 440, 767. 


Reflection and Reflective Faculties, Marcel, XJ, 33; 
Russell, TV, 198, 309. 

Religion and Religious Instruction, Acquaviva, XTV, 
471; Arnold, IV, 559; Bible, X, 167; Busedow, 
V. 501, 513; Brooks, I, 336; Burgess, IT, 562; 
Currie, TX, 284; Cousin, XIII, 287; Comenius, 
V, 226; Cowdery, XVI, 323; Dunn, X, 427; Fel- 
lenberg, XIII, 325; Fisher, X, 180; Hegel, X, 
171; Hoole, XVII, 238; Huntington, IV, 23; 
Kriisi, V, 195; Lalor, XVI 49; Lindsley, VIL 
35; Locke, XIV, 308; Luther, X, 183; Nie- 
meyer, X, 132, 173, 177, 184; Plato, X, 170; Pes- 
talozzi, X, 175, 182; Potter, IT, 154, 162; Pytha 
gorus, X, 167; Randall, IJ, 156; Raumer, VII, 
401; X, 241; Richards, X, 512; Socrates, X, 169; 
Thayer, ITI, 71; Zchokke, X, 169, 176. 

Religion in Public Schools of Baden, X, 206; Bava- 
ria, VI, 281; VIII, 501; England, TV, 559, 573; 
X, 513; XV. 109; XVI. 670; Greece, EIT, 574; 
Holland, XIV, 642, 693; Hanover, XV. 426, 769; 
Ireland, XI, 137, 152; Jesuit Schools, XIV, 471; 
Prussia, VIII, 420; Scotland, IX, 222. 

Requisitions and Prohibitions, XTTT, 851, 

Rewards in School, VI, 212, 435; XI, 480. 

Rote-learning, V, 247, 474; VI. 465; VII, 405; 
XI, 416; XIT, 113, 373. 

Rules for School Attendance, XIV, 816; Good Be- 
havior, VIII, 613; X, 438; XIII, 171, 549, 851; 
Hopkins’ Grammar School, ITV, 710; Dorchester 
School, XVI, 106. 

Science in Schools, I, 164, 514; IT, 66, 81, 349, 447; 
ITI, 147, 265;. IV. 757; V. 671, 779; VI, 233, 
448; XIII, 399. 

Science und Art, I, 102, 315, 388; IZ, 715; X, 218. 

Simultaneous Method, IX, 299. 

Socratic Method, TX, 375; Currie, IX, 283. 

Spelling, Dunn, X, 409; Richards, X, 517; Thayer, 
III, 312. 

Studies, True Order of, Hill, VI, 180, 449; VI, 273, 
491 ; Spencer, XTIT, 374. 

Synthetical Method, IV, 504. 

Synchronistical Method in History, TV, 515. 

Text-books, Catalogue of American, XTIT, 208, 401, 
627; XIV. 601, 753. 

Topical Method in Geography, VIII, 82. 

Tripartite Organization, IX, 316; XIII, 149. 

Turners and Turning System, VII, 92; WIII, 189. 

Uneonscious Tuition, I, 141. 

Utility of Studies, IT, 286; V, 479; XV, 101. 

Virtue, V, 494; VIII, 10; X. 167; VIII. 550. 

Will, V, 511, 671; IX, 37; V, 137; XIV. 472, 617. 

Writing and Reading, TV, 234; VII, 694; XII, 477. 

Writing and Drawing, VIII, 388. 
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IV. TEACHERS ; NORMAL AND MODEL SCHOOLS ; TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES. 


The School and the Teacher in English Literature, 
II, 155, 449; IV, 183; VIII, 2383; XVI, 432. 
Legu! Recognition of Teaching as a Profession ; Me- 

morial, X, 297-308. " 

The Teacher as an Artist, by Z. Richards, XTV, 69 

The Teacher’s Motives, by Horace Mann, XIV, 277. 

Essentials to Success in Teuching, J, 561. 

Letters to a Young Teacher, by G. F. Thayer, I, 357; 
II. 103, 391, 657 ; ITT, 71, 313; IV, 219, 450; VI, 
435; VIII, 81. 

Lectures to Young Teachers ; Intellectual Education, 
by W. Russell, IZ, 113, 317; IZI, 47, 321; IV, 
199, 309. Moral Education, TX, 19. 

Special Training a Pre-requisite to Teaching, by H. 
Mann, XIII. 507, 

Teachers and their Education, by W. E. Channing, 
XII, 453. 

Professional Training of Teachers, XTTT, 269. 

Didactics as a Department in Colleges, by T. Hill, 
XV. 177. 

German Views upon Female Teachers, IV, 795. 

Teachers’ Conferences and other Modes of Profession- 
al Improvement, XTTT, 273. 

Teachers’ Institutes in Wisconsin, VIII, 673. In 
Different States—Historical Development, XV, 387. 
Connecticut, 387; New York, 395; Ohio, 401; 
Rhode Island, 405 ; Massachusetts, 412. 

School for Teachers, by W. R. Johnson, VY, 799. 

Teachers’ Seminaries, by C. E. Stowe, XV, 688. 

Relation of Normal Schools to other Institutions, by 
W. F. Phelps, ITT, 417. 

Historical Development of Normal Schools in Europe 
and America, XJTTI, 753-770. 

Germany and other European States—Number, Loca- 
tion and Results of Normal Schools, VIII, 360; 
Professional Training of Teachers in Anhalt, XV, 
345; Austria, XVI, 345; Baden, X, 212; Bavaria, 
VI 289; Belgium, VITI. 593 ; Brunswick, XV, 
453; France, XIII, 281; Greece, XTT, 579; Han- 
over, XV, 419; Hesse-Cussel, XV, 439; Hesse 
Darmstadt, XTV, 416; Holland, XTV, 501, 647; 
Lippe Detmold, XV, 475; Mecklenburg, XV, 464, 
472; Nassau, IT, 444; Prussia, XI, 165; Russia, 
XII. 727; Sardinia, TTT, 517; Saxony, V, 353; 
Switzerland, XTIT, 313. 

Great Britain. Training Colleges in England and 
Wales, X, 349. Normal Schools of the British and 
Foreign School Society, X, 435. Normal and 
Model Schools of the Home and Colonial Society, 
IX, 449. St. Mark’s Training College for Masters 
of the National Society, X, 531. Battersea Train- 
ing School for Parochial School IX, 170. 
Chester Diocesan Training College, X, 553. Nor- 
mal Schools for Training Schoolmistresses, X, 571; 
Normal Schools at Edinburgh and Glasgow, X, 583. 
Irish System of Training Teachers, XJ, 136. 

* France. Normal Schools and Training, XIII. 281. 

Normal Schools of the Christian Brothers, ITT, 437. 





Holland. Normal] School at Haarlem, XTV, 501. 

Prussia. Provisions for Education and Support of 
Teachers, XT, 165-190. System of Norma! Schools, 
XIV, 191-240. Seminary School at’ Weissenfels, 
VIII, 455; XFV, 219. Dr. Julius on, XVI, 89. 
Regulations of 1854, XVI, 395. 

Normal Schools in Switzerland, XIII, 313-440. 

Normal and Model Schools of Upper Canada, XTV, 
483. 

United States— Documentary History of Normal 
Schools—Adams, I, 589; Bache, VIII, 360; Bar- 
nard, X, 24, 40; Bates, XVI, 453: Brooks, I, 587; 
Barrowes, XVI, 195; Calhoun, XVI, 86; Corter, 
XVI. 77; Channing, XII, 453; Ciivton, XTTT, 
341; Dwight, TV, 16: Edwards, XVI, 271; Ew- 
erson, XVI, 93: Everett, XIII, 758; Gallaudet, 
X. 16; Hall, VV, 386; XVI. 75; Humphrey, XTT, 
655 ; Julius, XVI, 89; Johnson, V, 798; Lindsiey, 
VIZ, 35; Mann, V, 646; VIII, 360; Olmsted, V, 
369; Peirce, TV, 305; Phelps, ITT, 417; Potuam, I, 
568; Sears, XVI, 471; Stephens, VIII, 36s; 
Stowe, XV, 688; Tillinghast, I, 67 ; Webster, I, 
590; Wickersham, XV. 221. 

Chapter in the History of Normal Schools in New 
England ; Charles Brooks, J, 587. 

California. State Normal Schodl, XVI, 628. 

Connecticut. History of State Normal School, X, 
15-58. History of Teachers’ Institutes, KV, 387. 

Illinois. State Normal University at Bloomington, 
IV. 774, 

Kentucky. State Normal School, JIT, 217. 

Maine. State Normal School, XVII. 

Maryland: State Normal Schoo, XVII, 

Massachusetts. State Normal School at Bridgewater, 
V. 646; XVI. 595. At Barre; Everett’s Address, 
XIII, 758. At Westfield, XTT, 652. Tenchers’ 
Seminary at Andover, Y, 386. History of Teach- 
ers’ Institutes, XV, 387. 

New Jersey. State Normal School, ITT, 221. Its 
Aims, by D. Cole, V, 835. Farnum Preparatory 
School, ITT, 397. 

New York. State Normal School at Albany, XIII. 
341, 531. History of Teachers’ Institutes, XV, 
395. Training School at Oswego, XVI, 230. Nor- 
mal School at Brockport, XVII, 

Ohio. History of Teachers’ Institutes, XV, 401. 
Normal Schools in, XVII, 

Pennsylvania. Professional Training of Teachers, 
XIV. 72). Normal School at Millersville, XV. 
221. Philadelphia Normal School for Female 
Teachers, XIV, 727. XVI. 195. Normal School 
at Mansfield, XVII. 

Rhode Island. Education of Tenchers, XJ, 282, 
History of Teachers’ Institutes, XV, 405. 

Vermont. Teachers’ Seminary in 1823, XVI, 146. 
State Normal Schools, XVII. 

Wisconsin. Teachers’ Institutes, VIII, 673. Normal 
Schools, XVII. 
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V. STATE AND NATIONAL SYSTEMS. 


Educational Statistics, J, 640-651. 

Anhalt. System of Public Instruction, XV, 344. 

Austria. System of Public Instruction, TX, 589. 
Educational Statistics, ITT, 275; IV, 257; XVI. 
5, 337, 609; XVII. 127. 

Baden. System of Public Instruction; Primary, X, 
201. Secondary, XI, 233. Seminary for Orphans 
at Beuggen, ITI, 383. 

Bavaria. System of Public Instruction. VI, 273, 571; 
VOI, 491. Kducational Statistics, I, 625. 

Belgium. System of Public Instruction, WITT, 581. 

Brunswick. System of Public Instruction, XV, 447. 

Canada. History and System of Public Instruction in 
Upper Canada, by J. G. Hodgins, I, 186. Statistics 
of Education in Upper Canada, XTIT, 649. Edu- 
cational Institutions in U. and L. Canada, IT, 728. 

Denmark. System of Public Instruction, XTV, 625. 

England. Historical Sketch of Elementary Instruc- 
tion, X, 323. British and Foreign School Society 
and Borough Road Schools, X, 371-459. National 
Society for P ing the Education of the Poor, 
X. 499-574. Home and Colonial [nfant and Juve- 
nile Society, TX, 449. Lord John Russell’s Scheme 
of National Education, J, 638. Ashburton Prizes 
for Teaching Common Things, I, 629; X, 93. Miss 
Coutts’ Prizes, IT, 708. Public Endowed or Found- 
ation Schools, TV, 807; VIII, 257; XV, 81-117. 
Appropriations to Education, Science, and Art, I, 
385; II. 348; X, 347. 

Francé. System of Public Instruction, VI, 293; IX, 
481-412. Guizot’s Ministry of Public Instruction, 
XI. 254, 357. Statistics of Education. TV, 257. 
Expenditures for Public Instruction, IJ, 337, 717. 

Free Cities ; Frankfurt, Hamburg, Bremen, and Lii- 
beck. System of Public Instruction, XV, 333. 

Germany. History and Course of Primary Instruction, 
VIII, 348-402. Real Schools, V, 689-714. Edu- 
cational fntelligence, ITT, 273; TV, 245. 

Greece. System of Public Instruction, XII, 571-592. 
Statistics of Education, I, 628. 

Hanover’ System of Public Instruction, TV, 250; 
XV. 415, 752. 

Hesse Cassel. System of Public Instruction, XV, 431. 

_Hesse Darmstadt. Public Instruction, XTV, 409-430. 

Holland. System of Public Instruction, TV, 801; 
VIII. 595; XIV. 495, 641-720. Proposed Revis- 
ion of System, II, 719. Statistics of Public Schools, 
1, 401. Scheme of Christian Education adopted at 
Dort, 1618, VY, 77. 

Honduras. C of Education, IT, 236. 

India. Progress of Education, IT. 727. 

Ireland. Elementary Education, XJ, 133-154. Sys- 
tem of National Education, IJJ, 272; IV, 363. 
National Schools, XTTT, 145. Educational Appro- 
priations, J, 390; IT, 348,716. Endowed Grammar 
and English Schools, XV, 721. 

Italy. Institutions for Public Instruction, IZ, 721. 
History of Education, VII, 413. 


Aisi. 





Lippe-Detmold and Schaumburg Lippe. System of 
Public Instruction, XV, 473, 576. 

Luxemburg and Limberg. System of Public Instruc- 
tion , 664. 

Meckl@hburg. System of Public Instruction, XV. 
459. Ignorance in, ITT, 278. 

Nassau. System of Public Instruction, IJ, 444. 

New South Wales. Statistics of Education. I, 639. 

Norway. System of Public Instruction, VIII, 295. 

Portugal, System of Public Instruction, XVII, 

Prussia, History and Statistics of Public Instruction, 
IV, 245; VIII, 403-434 ; IX, 569. Expenditures 
for Public Instruction in Prussin and France, IJ, 
337. Public Schools of Berlin, VIII, 440. Fred- 
eric William Gymnasium and Real Schools of Ber- 
lin, V, 699. Burgher School at Hulle, VIII, 434. 
Higher Burgher School of Potsdam, VIII, 457. 

Russian. National Education, XI, 725 

Surdinia. System of Public Instruction, II, 513; 
IV. 37, 479. 

Saxony. System of Public Instruction, V, 350. See- 
ondary Instruction, TV, 253. Burgher School, IX, 
201 Early School Code, YI, 432. 

Scotland. Elementary Education, IX, 215. Paro- 
chial School System, IT, 716; VII, 319. 

Spain. Public Instruction, XVII. 

Sweden. Public Instruction, IJ, 720; XVI, 639. 

Turkey. System of Education, IJ, 725. 

Wurtemburg. Early School Code, VI, 426. System 
of Public Instruction, X VII, 

Unitrep States. Official Exposition of Common 
Schools, IT, 257, 465-561. Schoo#Funds and Pub- 
lic Instruction in the several States, J, 371, 447. 
Statistics of Population, Area, and Education in 
1850, I, 364. Statistics of Public Instruction in 
Cities and large Towns, I, 458 Educational 
Movements in the several States, I, 234, 641; IT, 
257, 452, 734; IV, 824. Plan of Central Agency 
for Advancement of Education, by H. Barnard, I 
134. National Bureau of Education, XV, 180. 
Lord Elgin on the American School System, ITT, 
239. Education among the Cherokees, by W. P. 
Ross, I, 120. Schools as they were Sixty Years 
ago, XIII, 123, 737; XVI. National Department 
of Education, XVII, 49. Constitutional Provision, 
XVII. 81. Educational Land Policy, XVII, 65. 

Alabama. School Statistics, J, 368, 371; IT, 464 
Constitutional Provision, XVII, 

Arkansas. Statistics, J, 368, 371. 

California. XVI, 625. Statistics, I, 372; IT, 467. 

Connecticut. History of Common Schools, by H 
Barnard, IV, 657; V, 114; XIII, 725; XIV, 244; 
XV. 275; XVI. 333. History of the School Fund, 
VI. 367-415. Henry Barnard’s Labors, I, 669. 
Public Schools and other Educational Institutions, 
XI. 305. Free Academy and School Movements 
in Norwich, IT, 665; ITI, 191. Statistics, J, 372; 
IZ, 469. Constitutional Provision, XVII, 
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Delaware. Statistics, J, 368, 373; II, 474. 

Florida. Statistics, I, 367, 374. 

Georgin. I, 368, 374; II, 477. 

Illinois. J, 368, 375; II, 479. 

Indiana. J, 368, 375; IT, 480. 

lowa. J, 368,374; I, 

Kansas. XVII. 

Kentucky. J, 368, 377; IT, 488. 

Louisiana. [, 368, 377; II, 473. 

Maine. [, 368, 378; IT, 495. 

Maryland. J, 368, 378. 

Massachusetts. Doctrine of Free Schools, XV, 15. 
Analysis of Horace Mann's Reports, V, 623. School 
Superintendence ; Memorial of American Institute 
of ‘Instruction, VY, 653. Legal Recognition of 
Teaching as a Profession; Memorial of Worcester 
County Teachers’ Association, X, 297. I, "368, 
379; II, 499. 

Michigan. I, 368, 447; IT, 510. 

Minnesota. J, 368. 

Mississippi. I, 368, 447. 

Missouri. J, 368, 448. 

Nebraska. XVII, 

Nevada. XVII. 

New Hampshire. JI, 368,'448 ; IT, 510. 

New Jersey. JI, 368, 449; IT, 517. 

New York. I, 368, 449; IT, 518 

North Carolina. J, 368, 451; IJ, 527. Schools as 
they were in 1794, XVI, 1. 

Ohio. System of Common Schools, by W.T. Cogge- 
shall, VI, 81, 532; I, 368, 451; IT, 531. 


Oregon. J, 368; XVII, 
Pennsylvania. History of Common Schools, VY, 107, 
555 ; I, 368, 452 ; IT, 541. 
Rhode Island. J, 368, 454; IJ, 544. Labors of Henry 
Barnard, I, 723. - 
South Carolina. J, 368, 455; IZ, 553. Marion on 
Free Schools for, XVI, 119. 
Tennessee. J, 368, 455. 
Texas. J, 368, 445. 
Vermont. JI, 368, 466. 
Virginia. J, 368, 457 ; Gov. Wise on Education, JT, 
557. 
West Virginia. XVII. 
Wisconsin. J, 368, 457. 
District of Columbia. XVII, 
Cities. Statistics of Population, I, 479. Gradation 
of Schools for, XV, 316,309. Reports on, I, 458. 
Boston : Edward Everett and the Boston Schools, J, 
642. Latin Grammar School of Boston, XTT, 529. 
Girls in the Public Schools of Boston, XTTT, 243. 
Dedication of the Everett School House, IX, 633. 
Report of N. Bishop, I, 458. School Houses in, 
XVI. 701. @ 

Chicago High School, by W. H. Wells, ITT, 531. 
Retirement of Mr. Wells, XTV, 811. 

Cincinnati ; Woodward High School, TV, 520. 

New York City. Public School Society, XV, 489. 
Philadelphia High School, by J. 8. Hart, I, 93. Report 
on Public Schools, I, 465. . 

Providence : Report on, I, 468. 
St. Louis System of Public Instruction, J, 348. 


Vi. SECONDARY, INTERMEDIATE AND ACADEMICAL SCHOOLS, 


Anhalt. Gymagsiums and Higher Schools, XV, 346. 

Austria. System and Statistics of Secondary Instruc- 
tion, IX, 598. XVI, 465. XVII, 127. 

Baden. System of Sec. Instruction, XJ, 233-253. 

Bavaria. Secondary Schoo's, VIII, 491-521. 

Belgium. Secondary Schools, WITT, 587. 

Brunswick. Classical Schools, XV, 456. 

Canada. Secondary Schools, XTTT, 649. 

Denmark. Outline of System and Statistics, XTV, 
625. 

England. Public or Foundation Schools, VIII, 257 ; 
XV. 81. Mr. Sewall’s School at Radleigh, IV, 
803. St. Mary’s College at Winchester, XVI, 501. 
St. Paul’s School in Léndon, XVI, 667. Eton 
College, XVII. 

France. Lyceums and Secondary Schools, WI, 294. 
Statistics of Secondary Education in 1843, IX, 400. 
Secondary Instruction under Guizot’s Ministry, XI, 
357. Schools of Preparation for the Polytechnic 
School, XII, 47. 

Free Cities. Gy iums and 8 
XV. 339. 

Greece. Secondary Schools, Gymnasiums, &c., XII, 
581. : 

Hanover. Real Schools and Girls’ High School, IV, 
250. Secondary Instruction, XV, 753-781. 

Hesse-Cassel. Secondary Institutions, XV, 435. 


dary Institutions, 





Hesse-Darmstadt. Classical, Real, Trades, and Higher 
Female School Systems, XTV, 419. 

Holland. Secondary Schools, XTV, 654. 

Ireland. Endowed Grammar and English Schools, 
XV. 721. 

Mecklenburg. Secondary Schools, XV, 465. 

Nassau. Secondary Education. IJ, 445. 

Norway. Burgher, Real, and Learned Schools, VIII, 
301. 

Prussia. Statistics of Secondary Instruction, II, 341; 
IV. 247. Higher Institutions of Berlin, V, 699. 
Secondary Education, IX, 569. ‘ 

Sardinia. Secondary Instruction, ITT, 518; IV, 37. 

Saxony. Real and Classical Schools, V, 354; IV, 
251. Secondary Education, IX, 201. 

United States. Historical Development of Incorpora- 
ted Academies, XVI, 403. Statisties of Acade- 
mies, &c. in 1850, I, 368; Lawrence Academy, 
Groton, Mass., J, 49. Williston Seminary, East- 
hampton, Mass., IT, 173. Norwich Free Academy, 
Norwich, Conn., IT, 665; ITI, 190. Public High 
School in Chicago, ITT, 531. Woodward High 
School in Cincinnati, TV, 520. Phillips Academy, 
Andover, Mass., WI, 73. Phillips Academy, Exe- 
ter, N. H., VI_:76. Boston Latin School, XTT. 529. 
Public Grammar Schools of Philadelphia, XIII. 
818. 
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Vil. UNIVERSITY AND COLLEGE EDUCATION, 


Signification of the term University, IX, 49-56. 

University Honors, VIII, 313. 

« University Studies and Teaching, Raumer, VII. 201. 

Classical Education. Erasmus’ Views, TV, 729. Da- 
vid Cole upon, I, 67. Discussion before the Amer- 
ican Association, I, 86. S. P. Bates, XV, 155. 
Spenking and Writing Latin, Raumer, VII, 471. 

College Education and Self-Education, TV, 262. 

Prayers in Colleges, by F. D. Huntington, TV, 23. 

College Code of Honor, by Horace Mann, IIT, 65. 

Authorities upon the History of Universities, and 
Academical Degrees, IJ, 747; VII, 49; IX, 56. 

Canada. University and Colleges of Upper and 
Lower Canada, TJ, 728; VII. 188; XIII, 649. 

England. Government Grants in 1856, IT, 348. Ox- 
ford Commemoration, IJ, 234. Expenses in Eton 
College in 1560, TV, 259. University for Legal 
Education, I, 386. Working Men’s College, I, 389. 

France. University and Colleges, YJ, 296. 

Germany. German Upiversities in the Sixteenth Cen- 
tury, from Raumer, VY, 535. History of German 
Universities, from Raumer, VJ, 9-65; WII, 47-152. 
Student Societies in German Universities, WIJ, 160. 
Essays on the Improvement of German Universities, 
from Raumer, VIT, 200-251. Statistics, J, 401. 

Gregce. The Otho University, XII, 591. 

Holland. Condition of the Universities, J, 397. 

Ireland. Queen's Colleges and University, IX, 579. 

Prussia. Receipts and Expend. of Universities, IT, 328. 

Russia. Universities, J, 38). 


VIII. SCHOOLS OF SCIENCE 


Democratic Tendencies of Science, D. Olmsted, I, 164. 
‘Progress of Science in the United States, I, 641. 
Science and Scientific Schools, by J. D. Daua, IT, 349. 
Schools of Science and Art, X, 216. 

Physical Science. By H. J. Anderson, I, 515-532. 

Scientific Schools in Europe, by D. C. Gilman, I, 315. 

Department of Science and Art, Eng., II, 233, 715. 

Higher Special Schools of Science and Literature in 
France, by D. C. Gilman, IT, 93. 

Special Instruction in Science and Art in France, 
IX, 405. 

Polytechnic Schools. At Paris, VIII, 661; XII, 
51-130. Le Verrier’s Report upon Mathematical 
Study preparatory to the Polytechnic School of 
Paris, I, 533-550; II, 177-192. Conditions for 
Admission, XIII, 678. Polytechnic Institute at 
Vienna, VIII. 670. Polytechnic School at Carls- 
ruhe, XJ. 209. Polytechnic School at Ziirich, XT, 
218. Polytechnic Schucls of Bavaria, VIII, 510. 

Russia. Schools of Special Instruction, I, 382. 

Lawrence Scientific School at Cambridge, I, 216. 

Scientific Department in Yale College, I, 359. 

Cooper Scientific Union, New York, I, 652; TV. 526. 

Industrial School at Cheamitz, ITT, 252; IV. 798. 

School of Mines at Freyburg, Saxony, IX, 167. 





Sardinia. University Education, TV, 43. 

Saxony. University of Leipsic, V, 362. 

Scotlagd. University of Edinburg, IV, 821. 

Wurtemburg. University of Tiihingen, IX, 57. 

United States. Characteristics of Americun Colleges, 
by C. C. Felton, TX, 122. 

Improvements Practicuble in American Colleges, by 
F. A. P. Barnard, I, 175, 269. 

Consolidation and other Modifications of American 
Colleges, by Alonzo Potter, I, 471. 

An American University, by B. A. Gould, IT, 265- 
293. By A. D. Bache, J, 477. By an Alabumian, 
ITI, 213. Discussion, I, 86. 

Society for the Promotion of Collegiate und Theolog- 
ica! Education at the West, I, 235; XV. 261. 

Statistics of New England Colleges in 1855-6, I, 405. 

Harvard University. History, TX, 129. Grants and 
Donations to, TX, 139-165. Progress under Pres. 
Felton, X, 293. Museum of Zotlogy, IX, 613. 

Yale College. History, V. 541-566, Elibu Yale, V, 
715. List of Deceased Benefactors, X, 693. De- 
partment of Philosophy and the Arts, I, 459, In- 
fluence of, by F. A, P. Barnard, Y, 723; by W. 
B. Sprague, X, 681. 

Illinois College. History, I, 225. 

Transylvania University, Kentucky, ITT, 217. 

Cumberland University, Tennessee; History, TV, 765. 

University Convocation of New York, XV, 502. 

St. John’s College, Maryland, Charter, XVI, 549. 
Report on Reorganization, XVI, 539. 


AND ARTS; MUSEUMS, &C. 


Drawing ; Report of a French Commission, IT, 419. 

Art Education, by Miss M. A. Dwight, II, 409-587 ; 
III, 467; IV, 191; V. 305. 

On a College of Architecture, by D. B. Reid, IT, 629. 

Dudley Observatory, II, 593. Uses of Astronomy, 
by E. Everett, IT, 605-628. 

United States Coast Survey, I, 103. 

Geological Hall and Agricultural Rooms of New 
York, IV, 785. 

British Museum, WIII, 314. British Museum of 
Practical Geology, VI, 239. Museum of Compara- 
tive ZoUlogy at Harvard, TX, 613. Educational 
Uses of Museums, by Prof. E. Forbes, TV, 785. 

Institute of Agriculture and Forestry at Hohenheim, 
VIII, 564. At Tharand, Saxony, IV, 797. 

Agricultural Education in France, VIII, 545-563. 
In Ireland, VIII, 567-580. 

Plan of Agricultural School, by J. A. Porter, I, 329. 

Hartlib’s Plan of a College of Husbandry, XT, 191. 

Mechanics’ Institutes in England, I, 388; II, 712. 

Plan of a Trade School, by Sir W. Pelty, 1647, XI, 199. 

Industrial Training of Poor, X, 81. Industrial Schools 
in England, I, 653. Ireland, I, 545. Belgium, I, 
384; VIII, 588. Bavaria, VIII, 510. Nassau, IT, 
446. Saxony, IV, 252,798. Wurtemburg, IV, 799. 
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IX. MILITARY AND NAVAL EDUCATION. 


Physical and Military Exercises in Public Schools a 
National Necessity, by E. L. Molineux, XT, 513. 
Military Schools and Education in England, TV, 808 ; 

XIV. 523. France, I, 626; XII, 7-274. Hol- 
land, XTV, 241. Prussia, XII, 275-399; VIII. 
437. Russia, J, 383; XIV, 503. Switzerland, 
XIII, 689-710. Sardinia, XIII, 455. Ausiria, 
XII, 409-446, 711. Persia, IT, 727. - 
United States; Military Academy at West Point, 
XIII, 17-48. Regulations for Admission, XTIT, 


659. Report of Visitors, 1863, XIII, 661; XV, 
51. On the Conditions fur Admission, by H. Bur- 


nard, XIV, 103-127. Military . cndemy at Nor- ° 


wich, Vt., XIII, 65. Eagleswood _‘ilitary Acad- 
emy, at Perth Amboy, N. J., XITI, 471. 

Naval and Navigation Schools in England, XTV, 
627; XV, 65. 

French Naval School at Brest, XJT, 263. 

United States Naval ‘Academy ; Report of Visitors, 
1864, XV, 17-50. 


X. PREVENTIVE AND REFORMATORY EDUCATION. 


Education a Preventive of Misery and Crime, by E. 
C. Tainsch, XJ. 77. 

Crimes.of Children and their Prevention, I, 345. 

Publications on Reformatory Education, ITT, 812. 

Family Training and Agricultural Labor in Reforma- 
‘tory Education, I, 609-624. . 

Crime, Pauperism, and Education in G. Brit., VI, 311. 

Preventive and Refi y Ed , ITT, 561-818. 
Reform Schools in England, ITT, 753. {n Ireland, 
II, 807. In Scotland, IT, 801. In France, ITT, 
653. In Holland, II, 619. In Italy, ITT, 580. 
In Switzerland, ITT, 591. 

Reformatory Establishment of Dusselthul Abbey, 
Prussia, IT, 231. 

Prison for Juvenile Criminals, Isle of Wight, ITT, 19. 

Wichern and the Rauhe Haus, ITT, 5, 10, 603; IV, 
824. 





Agricultural Reform Schools in Belgium and France, 
III, 621-736. 

Agricultural Colonies of France, particularly Mettray, 
I, 609; IIL. 653. 

Reformatory Education in the United States, TV, 824; 
Statistics of State and City Refurm Schools in the 
United States, ITT, 811; VIII, 339. 

State Industrial School for Geris, at Lancaster, Mass., 
IV, 359; XVI. 652. 

Mode of Improving Factory Population, VIII. 
305. 

Special Training of Women for Social Employments, 
II, 485. 

International Philanthropic Congress at Brussels, IT, 
236; ITY, 231. 

Industrial Training of the Poor, I, 384, 635 ; IT, 446; 
III, 585; IV, 252, 798; X, 81. 


XI. EDUCATION FOR DEAF-MUTES, BLIND AND IDIOTS. 


Statistics of the Deaf, Dumb, Blind, Insane, and 
Idiotic in the U.S. in 1850, I, 650. 

Statistics of the Deaf and Dumb [nstitutions in the 
United States, I, 444. 

American Asylum for the Deaf and Dumb, J, 440. 

N. Y. Institution for the Deaf and Dumb, IIT, 347. 

Institutiqns and Instruction for the Blind, by L. P. 
Brockett, TV, 127. 

Valentine Haiiy and the Instruction of the Blind, ITT, 
177; IV, 130. 


Account of Laura Bridgman, by 8S. G. Howe, IV, 383. 

Idiots and Institutions for their Training, by L. P. 
Brockett, I, 593. 

Origin of Treatment and Training of Idiots, by E. 
Seguin, IZ, 145. 

New York Asylum for Imbeciles at Syracuse, IV, 416. 

Butler Hospital for the Insane, -at Providence, R. L, 
II. 309. 

Insanity as the Result of Misdirected Education, by 
E. Jarvis, TV, 591. 


XH. MORAL AND RELIGIOUS EDUCATION; DENOMINATIONAL SCHOOLS. 


Thoughts on Religion and Public Schools, by George 
Burgess, IT, 562. 

Christianity in Education, from Raumer, VITI, 216. 

Religious [nstruction, from Raumer, VII, 401. 

Religious and Moral Instruction in Public Schools ; 
Discussion by the American Association, II, 153. 

Importance and Methods of Moral Training, by G. F. 
Thayer, ITT, 71. 

Best Methods of Moral Teaching, by C. Brooks, I, 336. 

Moral and Mental Discipline, by Z. Richards, I, 
107. 

Formation of Moral Character, the Main Object of 
Schools, by M. F. Cowdery, XVI, 353. 


Mora! Education, by W. Russell, IX, 19-48; Fellen- 
berg, ITI. 595; Kriisi, V, 193; Lalor. XVI. 48; 
Locke, XT, 473; XIII, 548; Spencer, XI, 496. 

Aphorisms on Religious and Moral Training, X, 166; 
XII. 407. 

Prayers in Colleges, by F. D. Huntington, IV, 23. 

Catholic Educational Establishments in the United 
States, IT, 435. 

The Hieronymians; from Raumer, IV, 622. 

Jesuits and their Schools, XIV, 455-482. From 
Raumer, V, 213; VI, 615. 

The Christian Brothers, (Freres Chrétiens,) ITI, 
437. 
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Xi. 


upon Female Education, XJIT, 232. 
Views of German Authorities, XTTT, 495. 
St. Jerome—Letter to Leta on the Education of her 
Daughter, V, 593. 
E. Everett, Female Education, IX, 635; XII. 721. 
Education of Girls, from Raumer, X, 227, 613. 
Mental Education of Women, by ©. McKeen. I, 567. 
Training of Women for Social Employments, ITT, 485. 
Sisters of Charity—Mrs. Jameson. TIT, 495. 
Female Adult Education in Ireland, I, 634. 
School for Girls in Paris, J, 394. 
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EDUCATION AND SCHOULS FOR FEMALES. 


Girls in the Public Schools of Boston, XTTT, 243. 

Female Colleges in the State of Ohio, XTIT, 267. 

New York Grammar School for Girls, I, 408. Packer 
Collegiate Institute for Girls, I, 579. Young Ladies’ 
High School, Providence, R. [., V, 14. Troy Fe- 
male Seminary, VI, 145. Mt. Holyoke Female 
Seminary, X, 670. Bailey’s. Young Ladies’ High 
School, Boston, XTJ, 435. Ohio Female College, 
College Hill, XIII, 503. Girls’ High School, 
Charleston, 8. C., XIII, 620. Vassar College, XI, 
55. XVIL 


XIV. PHYSICAL EDUCATION. 


Aphorisms and Suggestions upon Physical ‘Training, 
VII. 75. 

= Education; by Raumer, WITT, 185. By 
Locke, XI, 462. By Lalor, XVI, 34. By Spen- 
cer, XI, 485. 

Health of Teachers, by Miss C. E. Beecher, IT, 399. 

Physical Exercises, by S. W. Mason, XTV, 6). 

New Gymnastics, by Dio Lewis, XT, 531; XII, 665. 

e 


Physical and Military Exercises in Schools a National 
Necessity, by E. L. Molineux, XJ, 513. 

Plays, Pastimes, and Holidays of Children, by Horace 
Bushnell, XTTT, 93. 

Progressive Development of Physical Culture in the 
United States, XV, 231. 

Military Gymnastic School at Vincennes, France, 


XII, 265. 


XV. SUPPLEMENTARY, SELF AND HOME EDUCATION. 


Hints on Reading; Selections from Authors, by T. H. 
Vail, IT, 215. 

Advice to Students and Young Men on Education, 
Studies, and Conduct, XV, 377; XVI. 187, 216, 
223. 

Pestalozzi— Address on Christmas Eve, VII, 701. On 
New Year’s, VII, 712. Paternal Instructions, 
VII. 722. 

Home Education; Labors of Rev. W. Burton, JT, 333. 

College and Self-education, by D. Masson, TV, 262. 

Lowell Lectures, V, 439. 

Mechanics’ Institutes. VIII, 250. 

Origin of Lyceums, VIII, 249. The American Ly- 
ceum, XTV, 535-508. 


Lyceums, Mechanics’ Institutes and Libraries in Eng- 
land, I, 388; IZ, 712; ITT, 241-272. 

Statistics of Libraries in Europe, J, 370; IT, 214. In 
the United States in 1850, J, 369. 

Libraries for Teachers in France, XTTT, 293. Econ- 
omic Library, England, ITT, 271. 

Astor Library, I, 648. Boston Public Library, IT, 
203; VII, 252. Baltimore Public Library, ITT, 
226. Worcester Free Public Library, XTTT, 606. 
Providence Atheneum, TIT, 308. Lawrence Li- 
brary for Factory Operatives, J, 649. 

Management of Libraries—Edward’s Library Manual, 
II, 210. 

Books of Reference, VIII, 315. 


XVI. EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATIONS. 


Association for Educational Purposes, by H. Barnard, 
XIV. 366; XV, 819. 

American Association for the Advancement of Edu- 
cation, I, 3-136, 234; XV, 267. 
American Association for the Adv 

ence, ITT, 147. 

American Association for the Supply of Teachers, 
XV. 237. 

American Common School Society, XV, 247. 

American Education Society, XTV, 367. 

American Institute of Instruction, IJ, 19,234. Index 
to Lecturers and Subjects, IJ, 241. Memorial on 
State School Superintendence, Y, 653., Biographi- 
eal Sketches of Presideyts, XV, 211. 

American Lyceum, XIV, 535. 

American School Society, XV, 118. 

American Social Science Assuciation, XVI, 391. 


t of Sci- 





American Sunday &chool Union, XV, 705 

American Women’s E«ncational Asso., XV, 273. 

Baltimore County and City Association, XVI, 377. 

Board of National Populur Education, XV, 271. 

Boston Associated Instructors of Youth, XV, 527. 

British and Foreign School Society, X, 371-459. 

Co!lege Delegates (New England) Association, XVII, 

Guild of Schoolmasters, XV, 337. 

Home and Colonial Infant and Juvenile Society, IX, 
449-486. 

Literary and Scientific Convention; New York, 1830, 
XV, 221. 

National Associations, XV, 237, 823. 

National Association (England) for Promotion of 
Social Science, TV, $18. 

National Convention and Association of Superintend- 
ents of Schools, XVI, 389. 
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National Organization of Teachers, by W. Russell, 
XIV, 7. 

Nationa! Teachers’ Association; Proceedings, XIV. 
5-92, 593. Its Nature and Objects, by J. D. Phil- 
brick, XIV, 49. 

National Society (England) for Promoting the Educa- 
tion of the Poor, X, 499-474. 

National Society of Science, Literature, and Arts, 
XV. 61. 

New York (City) Society of Teachers, XIV, 807; 
XV. 491. Teachers’ Associations, XV, 495. 

New York University Convocation, XV, 502. 

North-Western Educational Society, XV, 275. 

Public School Society of New York, XV, 489. . 

Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge, XV, 
239. ’ 

Society for Promoting Manual Labor in Literary In- 
stitutions, XV, 231. 

Society for the Promotion of Collegiate and Theolog- 
ical Education at the West, J, 235; XV, 261. 

State Convention of County Superintendents; New 
York, XV, 505. 

Teacuers’ Associations in France, XIII, 293. 

General Assembly of German Teachers, TV, 258. 

United Assotiation of Schoolmasters, Eng., ITT, 262. 


Teachers’ Conferences and other Modes of Profes- 
sional Improvement, XTIT, 273. 

Western Literary Institute and College of Professional 
Teachers, XTV, 739. 

Middlesex County (Conn.) School Association, XTV, 
397 : 

State Teachers’ Associations, Educational Societies 
and Conventions—Alabama, XVI, 375. Arkansas, 
XVI, 381. California, XVI, 785. Connecticut, 
XV, 393. Delaware, XVI. 369. Floridn, XVIL 
381. Georgian, XVI, 358. Illinois, XVI, 149. 
Indiana, XVI, 765. Iowa, XVI, 745. Kunsas, 
XVI. 385. Kentucky, XVI, 352. Louisiana, 
XVI, 382. Maine, XVI, 777. Maryland, XVI, 
377. Massachusetts, XV, 507. Michigan, XV, 
633. Minnesota, XVII, Mississippi, XVI, 381. 
Missouri, XVI, 365. New Hampshire, XVI, 751. 
New Jersey, XVI, 729. New York, XVI, 349. 
477. North Carolina, XVI, 361. Ohio, VI, 532. 
Oregon, XVI, 383. Pennsylvania, XV, 647. 
Rhode Island, XTV, 559. South Carolina, XVI. 
364. Tennessee, XVI, 357. Texas, XVI, 373. 
Vermont, XV, 617. Virginia, XVI. 172. Wis- 
consin, XIV, 583; XVII, District of Colambia, 
XVI, 380. West Virging, XVI, 383. 


XVII. PHILOLOGY AND BIBLIOGRAPHY. 


Philological Contributions, by J. W. Gidbs, II, 198; 
III, 101-124. 

English Language in Society and the School, by M. 
fi. Buckham, XIV, 343. 

Study of the Anglo-Saxon, or the Relation of the 
English to other Languages, by J. 8. Hast, L 33. 

Dictionary of the English Lang ; 
in a Lexicographer, by Isaiah Dole, mm. ‘161. 

Modern Greek Language, by S. G. Howe, IT, 193. 

Latin Language, from Raumer, VII, 471. 

Early Illustrated Schoo! Books, XIII, 205. Primers 
and Hornbooks, VIII, 310. ABC Books and 
Primers, XII, 593. 





Books of Reference, VIII, 315. 
American Text Books—Catalogue of Authors and 
an an 401, 626; XIV, 601, 751; XV. 


Pe Literature—Book Notices, I, 415; IT. 
256, 737, 739; IV, 261, 272,831; V, 318; IX, 
351; XI, 319; XIII, 223, 652; XIV, 400. 

Statistics of Newspapers and Periodicals in the 
United States in 1850, I, 651. 

Educational Periodicals of America, I, 413, 656. 
Complete List, XV, 383. 

English Educational Journals, I, 414. French, I, 
413. German, I, 413. Italian, TV, 802. 


XVIII. SCHOOL ARCHITECTURE. 


Defects in School Constructions, IX, 487. 

Principles and Practical Illustrations of Schoo! Archi- 
tecture, by Henry Barnard, IX, 487; X, 695; XI. 
563; XII, 701; XIII. 817; XIV, 778; XV. 
782; XVI. 701. 

District Schools, or for Children of every age. Plan 
by H. Mann, IX, 540; by G. B. Emerson, 542, 
548 ; by H. Barnard, 550, 553, 555; by R. S. Burt, 
556; by T. A. Teft, 559; by A. D. Lord, 562; by 
D. Leach, 563. 

Primary and Infant Schools. General Principles, X, 
695. Playground and Appliances, X, 697. School- 
room, by Wilderspein, X, 699; by Chambers, 702; 


Schools, 718 ; by J. D. Philbrick, 740; by New York 
Public School Society, 750; in Providence, XJ, 
583. 

Baltimore Female High School, VY, 198 ; Cincinnati 
Hughes High School, XIII, 623; Boston Latin 
School, XII, 551; Woodward High School, IV, 
522 ; Chicago High School, ITT, 537 ; High School, 
Hartford, XI, 606; Public High School, Middle- 
town, XJ, 612; New York Free Academy, XIV. 
788; Providence Public High School, XJ, 597; 
Norwich Free Academy, II, 696; St. Louis High 
_, Sched, I, 48. 

i for Girls. Packer Collegiate Institute, 





by British and Foreign School Society, 705; by 
National Society, 706; by Committee of Council 
on Education, 710; by Dr. Dick, 714; by J. Ken- 
dal, 715; by J. W. Ingraham, for Boston Primary 


Brooklyn, 1 581; Richmond Female College, I. 
231; Public Grammar School for Girls in New 
York, I, 408; Providence Young Ladies’ High 
School, V, 14; Vassar College, XVII. 
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Union and Graded Schools—Plans, Elevations, &c., Apparatus for Physical Exercise. TX, 530; XI, 539; 
X. 563-612; XII, 701. Union School, Ann Ar XII, 677; for illustration, XTV, 569. 
bor, Mich., VIII, 91. Public Floating School, Blackboard and wall-surface, IX, 546, 563; X, 
Baltimore, V, 201. Haven School Building, Chi- 739; XVI. 575. 
eago, XIII, 610. Newberry Public School, Chi- Crayons, how made, XVI, 574. 
eago, VI, 515. Putnam Free School, Newburyport, Dedicatory Exercises and Addresses, TTT, 193; IX. 
Mass., XIII, 616. Public Schools No. 20 and No. 633; XITT, 836; V, 648; XII, 655; XIII, 532; 
33, New York City, VI, 524. School Houses in XVI, 453; I, 645, 647. 
Philadelphia, XITT, #17. Graded School, Simcve, Drawing-room and Desks, X, 554; XIV. 795; XVL 
U.C., VIII, 679. Union Public School, Ypsilanti, 722. 
Mich., TV, 780. Norwich Central Scho.l, I], 699. Furniture for Schools, TX, 551 ; KX, 754; XII, 687; 
Grammar Schools—Plans. Lincoln Grammar School, Defective Construction, [X, 492,518; XI, 537; 
Boston, VI, 518. Dwight Grammar School, Bos- — Chase’s Adjustable Desk, XIII, 656; Mott's Re- 
ton, IV, 769. Fifteenth Ward (N. Y.) Public volving Seat, X, 563. 
Grammar School for Girls, J, 409. Central High Library of Reference, I, 739; IX, 545. 
School, Philadelphia, I, 92; XIII, 831. Grammar, Location and Playground, TX, 492, 503, 507, 510, 
Providence, XT, 5¢8, 594. Prescott Grammar, 527, 542; X, 731. 
XVI 711. Privies and Facilities for Cleanliness, [X, 520, 539; 
Normal Schools—Plans, Elevations, &c. IllinoisState XX, 728; XI, 607; XIII, 853. 
Normal Scho l, IV, 774. New Jersey State Nor- Warming, IX, 546, 552; X, 705, 727; XI, 584, 598; 
mal School, ITT, 220. Museachusetts State Normal XII, 832; XVI, 579, 713. 
School at Westfield, XTT, 653. New York State Ventilation in American Dwellings, V, 35. In School 
Normal School, XIII. 539. Philadelphia City Houses, TX, 563, 547, 568; X, 724; XIII. 612, 
Normal Schools, XIV,.737. Girls’ High Normal 832, 858; XIV. 801; XV. 782; XVI. 716, 727. 
School, Charleston, 8. C., XITT, 620. Normaland Ornamentation, X, 731; Mrs. Sigourney on, 732; 
Model Schools at Toronto, U. C., XTV, 488. Os- Salem High School, XTV, 804; IX, 543. 
wego Training School, XVI, 213. New Britain, X, Specifications, Terms of, X, 733; XII, 708. 
51. Bridgewater Normal School, XVI, 466. Fra- Seats and Desks, Arrangement of, IX, 551; XI, 583; 
mingham, XVI, 469. Salem, XVI, 470. XIII. 656; Octagonal Plan, XVI, 728; Barnard’s 
Public Library, Boston, VII, 252. Cooper Scientific plan, with division, X, 760, 761. 
Union, N. Y., I, 652. Dudley Observatory, Albany, Size of building, XVI, 716. 
I, 594. Yale College in 1764, Y, 722. American Stand, movable, for blackboard, XVI, 709. 
Asylum for the Deaf and Dumb, Hartford, Ct.. I, Furnaces, XVI, 579, 582; Hot-water apparatus, 
440. New York Institution for the Deaf and Dumb, XVI. 713. 
III. 346. New York Asylum for Imbeciles, Syra- Rules for Care of School-house, XTTT, 851, 857; for 
cuse, TV, 416. N.Y. State Geological Hall, TV, 781. use of Furnaces, XV, 803; setting furnace, XVI, 
Harvard Hall, V, 530. Yale College, 1764, Y, 722. 584. 


XIX. EDUCATIONAL ENDOWMENTS AND BENEFACTORS. 

606. John Harvard, V,.523. Edward Hopkins, 
TV. 668. John Hughes, TV, 520. William Law- 
rence, JJ, 33. John Lowell, Y, 427. Theodore 


Land Grants of the Federal Government for Educa- 
tional Purposes, to 1854, I, 202; XVII, 65. 
List of Benefactions to Harvard University, TX, 139. 


List of Deceased Benefactors of Yale College, X, 693. 

Boston Educational Charities, VIII, 528; IX, 606. 

Individual Benefactors. Samuel Appleton, XII, 403. 
J. J. and W. B. Astor, I, 638. Joshua Bates, VII, 
270. John Bromfield, YV, 521. Nicholas Brown, 
III, 289. Peter Cooper, IV, 526. Thomas Dowse, 
II, 284; IX, 355. Mrs. Blandina Dudley, IT, 
593. Edmund Dwight, ITV, 5. Peter Faneuil. IX, 
603. Paul Farnum, ITT, 397. John Green, XIII, 


Lyman, X, 5. James McGill, VII, 188. 8. J, 
North, VI, 104. George Peabody, I, 237 ; II, 642; 
TI. 226. T. H. Perkins, J, 55). Miss Caroline 
Plummer, XIII, 73. John and Samuel Phillips, 
VI. 66. Henry Todd, IV, 711. Stephen Van 
Rensselaer, YI, 223. Matthew Vassar, XI. 53. 
James Wadsworth. VY, 389. David Watkinson, TV, 
837. Samuel Williston, IJ, 173. William Wood- 
ward, IV, 520. Elihu Yale, V, 715. 


XX. MISCELLANEOUS. 
The Gyroscope, or Mechanical Paradox, IJ, 238. Ex- Indexes. Vol. I, ix.-xix. ; Iz. 749; IM, #19; IV. 


planation of the Gyroscope, by E. 8. Snell, IT, 701. 
Treatise upon the Gyroscope, by Muj. J. G. Barnard, 
IIL, 537; IV, 529; V, 209. 

Lowe’s Printing Press, IX, 636 

Stereoscope. Educational Uses of, TX, 632. 

Museum of Zotlogy, IX, 61. 


839; VV, 851; VI, 317, 623; VII, 723; VIII. 681; 
IX, 637; X, 763; XI, 613; XII. 731; XU 
865; XIV. 817; XV. 829; XVI. 791. 
General Index to Vols. I. to V., V, 857. 
Classified Index to Vols. I. to XVI. XVII. 17- 


40. 
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XXL EDUCATIONAL BIOGRAPHY AND LIST OF PORTRAITS. 


Abbot, Benjamin, VI, 80. 
Abbott, Gorham D., XVI. 600. 
Agricola, Rudolph, TV, 717. 
Adelung, J. C., XT, 451. 
Alcott, W. A., IV, 629. 
Alcott, A. B., XVI, 130. 
Allen, C. H., XTV, 396. 
Allen, F. A., XV, 681. 
Allen, W., X, 365. 
Alexander, de Villa Dai, IV, 726. 
Andrews, I. W., XVI, 605. 
Acquaviva, Claudius, XIV, 462. 
Andrews, L., XVI, 604. 
Appleton, Samuel, XII, 403. 
Aristotle, XIV, 131. 
Arey, Oliver, XV, 484. 
Arnold, Thomas K., IV, 545. 
‘Astley, J., IV, 165. 
Ascham, Roger, ITT, 23. 
Aventinus, XI, 163. 
Bailey, Ebenezer, XII, 429. 
Baker, W. M., XVI. 166. 
Baker, W. S., X, 592. 
Baldwin, Theron, XV, 261. 
Barnard, F. A. P., Y, 753. 
Barnard, Henry, I, 659, 
Barnard, John, I, 307. 
Barnes, D. H., XIV, 513. 
Basol, Marquise de, ITT, 510. 
Basedow, T. B., V, 487. 
Basedow, Emile, V, 491. 
Bateman, Newton, XVI, 165. 
Bates, J., VII, 270. 
Bates, 8. P., XV, 682. 
Beck, T. Romeyn, I, 654. 
Beecher, Miss C. E , XV, 250. 
Benton, A. R., XVI, 775. 
Bell, Andrew, X, 467. 
Bild, V, 66. 
Bingham, Caleb, V, 325. 
Bishop, Nathan, XVI, 
Blewett, B. T.. XVI, 431. 
Bodiker, J., XI, 437. 
Boccaccio, VII, 422. 
Boyd, E. J., XV, 645. 
Braidwood, J., ITT, 348. 
Bridgman, Laura, TV, 383 
Brainerd, J., XVI, 331. 
Borgi, Jean, I, 583. 
Bromfield, John, V, 521. 
Brooks, Charles, J, 581. 
Brougham, Lord, YI, 467. 
Brown, J. Horace, XV, 764. 
Brown, Nicholas, ITT, 291. 
Buckingham, J. T., XIII, 129. 
Buckley, J. W., XIV, 28. 
Burrowes, T. H., VI, 107, 555. 
> 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES. 


Burtt, Andrew, XV, 679. 
Burton, Warren, II, 333. 
Busch, V, 727. 

Butler, Caleb, IT, 54. 

Butler, J. D.. XVIL 

Butler, Cyrus, ITT, 310. 

Buss, Johannes, VY, 293. 
Caldwell, C., XVI, 109. 
Calhoun, W. B., XV, 212. 
Cesarius, J., TV, 2 5. 

Carlton, Oliver, XV, 523. 
Carter, James, V, 337. 

Carter, J. G., V, 407. 

Cecil, Sir W., IV, 161. 
Cheever, Ezekiel, J, 297; XIT, 530. 
Cheke, Sir John, IV, 168. 
Chrysoloras, Emanuel, VII, 440. 
Clajus, Johannes, XT, 412. 
Claxton, Timothy, VIII, 253. 
Clere, Laurent, ITT, 349: 
Coburn, C. R.. XV, 679. 
Coclenius, C., IV, 2 5. 

Coffin, J. H., XVI, 784. 
Colburn, Dana P., XT, 289. 
Colburn, Warren, IT, 294. 
Colet, John, VIII, 291; XVI, 405. 
Comenius, V, 25. 

Cosmo de Medici, VII, 445. 
Conover, A. M., XTV, 393. 
Cowley, A., XII, (51. 
Courteilles, M. de, ITI, 704. 
Corston, William, X, 363. 
Corte, P. A.. IV, 491. 
Cowdrey, M. F., XVI. 589. 
Craig, A. J., XIV, 394. 
Crato, V, 

Cross, M. K., XVI, 751. 
Cruikshank, J.. XV, 485. 
Crozet, Claude, XTIT, 31. 
Curtis, Joseph, I, 655. 

Curtis, T. W. T., XV. 607. 
Dante, VII, 418. 

Davies, Charles, XV, 479. 
Davis, Wm. Van L., XV, 675. 
Day, J., XVI. 126. 
Denman, XV, 395. 

Denzel, B. G., VII, 315. 
Delillee, J., IIT, 158. 

Dewey, Chester, XV, 477. 
Dewitt, G. A., VY, 17. 
Diesterweg, VII, 312. 

Dick, James, I, 392. 

Dinter, VII. 153. 

Donatus, XVII. 

Dowse, Thomas, ITT, 284 ; IX, 355. 
Dringenberg, Louis, V7, 65 
Dudley, Mrs. E., IT, 598. 


Dunnell, M. H., XVI. 783. 
Duncan, Alexander. ITT, 311. 
Dwight, Edmund, TV, 5. 
Dwight, F., V, 803. 

Dwight, Theodore, XTV, 558. 
Dwight, Timothy, V, 567. 
Eaton, Theophilus, I, 298; V, 30. 
Ebrardt, U., XI, 160. 

Edson, H. K., XVI. 750. 
Edwards, B. B., XIV, 381. 
Edwards, Richard, XVI, 169. 
Elyott, Sir Thomas, XVI, 483. 
Emerson, G. B., V, 417. 
Erasmus, IV, 729. 

Ernesti, I. A., V, 750. 
Everett, Edward, VII, 325. 
Faneuil, P., XI. 603. 
Farnum, Paul, ITT, 397. 
Farnham, G. L., XV, 483. 
Faville, O., XVI, 750. 
Fellenberg, E., III, 591. 
Felton, C. C., X, 265. 
Fenelon, XIII.477. 

Fisk, Wilbur, VI, 297. 
Fliedner, T., I, ; III, 487. 
Ford, Jonathan, XTY, 395. 
Froebel, F., IV, 792 

Fowle, X, 597. 

Frankiin, B., I, 45; VIII, 251. 
Fuller, Thomas, ITT, 155. 
Fox, X, 363. 

Fry, Elizabeth, ITT, 508. 
Frangk, Fabian, XI, 163. 
Franke, V., 44i. 

Frisch, J. L., XI, 439. 

Gall, James, IV, 

Gallaudet, T. H., I, 417. 
Gottsched, J. C., XI, 448. 
Galloway, S., XVI. 601. 
Geneintz, Christian, XJ, 426. 
George of Trebizond, VII, 440. 
Gesner, J. M., VY, 741. 
Gerard, TV, 622. 

Goodnow, I. T., XVI, 386. 
Goodrich, 8. G.. XITT, 134. 
Green, John, XIII, 606. 
Grant, Miss, X, 656. 

Gubert, John, XT, 42. 
Greene, 8. 8.. XIV, 600. 
Grimm, J., XJ, 454. 

Gregory, J. M., XV, 
Goswin, IV, 715. 

Griscom, John, VIII, 325. 
Guarino, VII, 436. 

Guilford, Nathan, VIII, 289. 
Guizot, XT, 254. 

Hagar, D. B., XV, 217. 
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Hadden, TV, 164. 

Hall, 8. R., V, 373. 
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HISTORICAL DEVELOPMENT. 


In the ordinance of the Congress of the Confederation in 1785, 
respecting “the disposing of lands in the Western territory,” “sec- 
tion sixteen of every township ” was reserved for the maintenance 
of public schools. ‘ 

The ordinance of 1787, “for the government of the Territory 
northwest of the river Ohio,” confirmed the ordinance of 1785, and 
declared “that religion, morality and knowledge being necessary to 
good government and the happiness of mankind, schools and the 
means of education shall be forever encouraged.” 

The Constitution of the United States, after setting forth in the 
Preamble in words of sublime import the national objects for which 
the people of the United States had ordained this fundamental law, 
expressly grants to Congress the power “to dispose” of the public 
lands and other property—“ to exercise exclusive jurisdiction” over 
the district to be-ceded as the seat of government—and “to lay 
and collect taxes, &c., to provide for the common defense and 
general welfare.” 

In the Convention of 1787, which framed the Constitution, Mr. 
Charles Pinckney, of South Carolina, on the 29th of May and the 
18th of August, and subsequently Mr. Madison, of Virginia, sub- 
mitted propositions “to provide for the establishment of a National 
University at the seat of government,” “for the advancement 
of useful knowledge,” “and the promotion of agriculture, com- 
merce, trades and manufactures.” On the 14th of September, 
both of these delegates moved to insert in the list of powers 
vested in Congress, “to establish a university in which no preference 
or distinction should be allowed on account of religion.” This 
motion was opposed by Gouverneur Morris, of New York, and was 
lost, as reported by Mr. Madison, expressly on the ground that the 
power to establish such a university was included in the grant of 
exclusive legislation- over the district in which the government 
should be located. And as we learn from other sources, and from 
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the subsequent recommendations by President Washington, the 
power to encourage agriculture, trade, manufactures, and education, 
was understood by him, and other statesmen, to be included in the 
first clause of the enumerated powers of Congress “to lay taxes 
and to provide for the common defense and general welfare of the 
United States.” 


GEORGE WASHINGTON. 

Fresh from the discussions of the Convention which framed the 
Constitution, of which he was the presiding officer, and called by the 
unanimous voice of his countrymen to inaugurate, as its chief execu- 
tive, the national government, George Washington, in his first 
formal recommendation of special measures to both Houses of Con- 
gress, on the 8th of January, 1790, after commending further legis- 
lation for an efficient and uniform plan of military organization, as 
well as of a national judiciary, calls attention to the necessity of 
“uniformity in the currency, weights and measures;” “the 
advancement of agriculture, commerce, and manufactures,” “the 
effectual encouragement, as well as to the introduction of new 
and useful inventions from abroad, as to the exertions of skill and 
genius in producing them at home;” “facilitating the intercourse 
between the distant parts of our country by a due attention to the 
post-office, and post-roads”—did not hesitate to add:— 


Nor am I less persuaded, that you will agree with me in opinion, that there 
is nothing which can better deserve your patronage than the promotion of sci- 
ence and literature. Knowledge is in every country the. surest basis of public 
happiness. In one, in which the measures of government receive their impres- 
sion so immediately from the sense of the community, as in ours, it is propor- 
tionably essential. To the security of a free constitution it contributes in 
various ways; by convincing those who are intrusted with the public adminis- 
tration, that every valuable end of government is best answered by the enlight- 
ened confidence of the people; and by teaching the people themselves to know 
and to value their own rights; to discern and provide against invasions of 
them ; to distinguish between oppression and the necessary exercise of lawful 
authority, between burdens proceeding from a disregard to their convenience 
and those resulting from the inevitable exigencies of society ; to discriminate 
the spirit of liberty from that of licentiousness, cherishing the first, avoiding 
the last, and uniting a speedy but temperate vigilancé against encroachments, 
with an inviolable respect for the laws. 

Whether this desirable object will be the best promoted by affording aid to 
seminaries of learning already established, by the institution of a national uni- 
versity, or by any other expedients, will be well worthy of a place in the 
deliberations of the legislature. 


In his speech to both Houses of Congress, December 7th, 1796, 
after referring to the measures adopted for the encouragement of 
manufactures, and urging immediate attention to agriculture as a 
matter of individual and national welfare—and especially of consti- 
tuting a board (or as has since been done, by a National Depart- 
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ment) “charged with collecting and diffusing information, and 
enabled by premiums and small pecuniary aids to encourage, and 
assist a spirit of discovery and improvement. This species of 
establishment contributes doubly to the increase of improvement, 
by stimulating to enterprise and experiment, and by drawing to a 
common center the results everywhere of individual skill and obser- 
vation, and spreading them thence over the whole nation”—he agaia 
returns to the expediency of establishing a national university, and 
also a military academy ; and proceeds :— 


The assembly to which I address myself, is too enlightened not to be fully 
sensible how much a flourishing state of the arts and sciences contributes to 
national prosperity and reputation. True it is, that our country contains many 
seminaries of learning highly respectable and useful; but the funds upon which 
they rest are too narrow to command the ablest professors, in the different 
departments of liberal knowledge for the institution contemplated, though they 
would be excellent auxiliaries. 

Amongst the motives to such an institution, the assimilation of the principles, 
opinions and manners of our countrymen, by the common education of a por- 
tion of our youth from every quarter, well deserves attention. The more 
homogeneous our citizens can be made in these particulars, the greater will be 
our prospect of permanent union; and a primary object of such a national 
institution should be, the education of our youth in the science of government. 
In a republic, what species of knowledge can be equally important, and what 
duty more pressing in its legislation, than to patronize a plan of communicating 
it to those who are to be the future guardians of the liberties of the country. 


In a letter addressed to Alexander Hamilton, from Philadelphia, 
‘September Ist, 1796, referring to the topics which he wished to intro- 
_ duce in his Farewell Address, a draft of which he had enclosed in a 
former letter, Washington regrets “that another subject (which in 
my estimation is of interesting concern to the well-being of this 
country) was not touched upon also ;’— 


I mean education generally. as one of the surest means of enlightening and 
giving just ways of thinking to our citizens, but particularly the establishment 
of a university; where the youth from all parts of the United States might 
receive the polish of erudition in the arts, sciences, and belles-lettres; and 
where those who were disposed to run a political course might not only be 
instructed in the theory and principles, but (this seminary being at the seat of 
the general government, where the legislature would be in session half the 
year, and the interests and politics of the nation of course would be discussed,) 
they would lay the surest foundation for the practical part also. 

But that which would render it of the highest importance, in my opinion, is, 
that at the juvenile period of life, when friendships are formed, and habits es- 
tablished, that will stick by one, the youth, or young men from different 
parts of the United States would be assembled together, and would by degrees 
discover that there was not that»cause for those jealousies and prejudices which 
one part of the Union had imbibed against another part:—of course sentiments 
of more liberality in the general policy of the country would result from it. 
What but mixing of people from different parts of the United States during 
the war rubbed off those impressions? A century, in the ordinary intercourse, 
would not have accomplished what the seven years’ association in arms did; 
but that ceasing, prejudices are beginning to revive again, and never will be 
eradicated so effectually by any other means as the intimate intercourse of char- 
acters in early: life,—who in all probability will be at the head of the counsels 
of this country in a more advanced stage of it. 
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To show that this is no new idea of mine, I may appeal to my early commu- 
nications to Congress; and to prove how seriously I have reflected on it since, 
and how well disposed I have been, and still am, to contribute my aid toward 
carrying the measure into effect, I enclose you the extract of a letter from me 
to the Governor of Virginia, and a copy of the resolves of the legislature of 
that State in consequence thereof. 

I have not the smallest doubt that this donation (when the navigation is in 
complete operation, which it certainly will be in less than two years,) will 
amount to £1200 or £1500 sterling a year, and become a rapidly increasing 
fund. The proprietors of the Federal City have talked of doing something 
handsome towards it likewise; and if Congres’ would appropriate some of the 
western lands to the same uses, funds sufficient, and of the most permanent 
and increasing sort, might be so established as to invite the ablest professors in 
Europe to conduct it. 


In a letter to Hamilton, dated Sept. 6, 1796, Washington adds: 


If you think the idea of a university had better be reserved for the speech at 
the opening of the session, I am content to defer the communication of it until 
that period: but even in that case, I would pray you, as soon as convenient, to 
make a draft for the occasion, predicated on the ideas with which you have 
been furnished: looking at the same time at what was said on this head in my 
second speech to the first Congress, merely wth a view to see what was said on 
the subject at that time; and this, you will perceive, was not so much to the 
point as I want to express now, though it may, if proper, be glanced at, to show 
that the subject had caught my. attention early. 

I much question whether a recommendation of this measure to the legisla- 
ture will have a better effect now than formerly. It may show, indeed, my 
sense of its importance, and that is a sufficient inducement with me to bring the 
matter before the public in some shape or another at the close of my political 
life. My object in proposing to insert it when I did. was to set the people rumi- 
nating on the importance of the measure, as the most likely means of bringing 
it to pass. 


In his Farewell Address to the people of the United States, dated 
September 17, 1796, Washington gave utterance to that noble sen- 
timent which has passed into an axiom of political philosophy :— 


Promote, as an object of primary importance, institutions for the general dif- 
fusion of knowledge. In proportion as the structure of a government gives 
force to public opinion, it is essential that public opinion should be enlightened. 


Washington did not confine the expressions of his interest in 
education, and especially the establishment of a national university, 
to his official communications to Congress and to the people of the 
United States. In a letter addressed to Mr. Adams, the Vice Pres- 
ident, dated Nov. 27, 1794, on a proposition communicated by Mr. 
Jefferson, for “transplanting the members entire of the University 
of Geneva to America,” there is the following passage :— 


That a national university in this country is a thing to be desired, has always 
been my decided opinion; andthe appropriation of ground and funds for it in 
the Federal City has long been contemplated and talked of; but how far ma- 
tured, or how far the transporting of an entire seminary of foreigners, who may 
not understand our language, can be assimilated therein, is more than I am 
prepar: = to give an opinion upon; or, indeed, how far funds in either case are 
attainable. 


On 28th of January, 1795, Washington addressed from Phila- 
delphia, the following letter to the Commissioners of the Federal 
District :— 
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GenTLEMEN—A plan for the establishment of a university in the Federal City 
has frequently been the subject of conversation; but, in what manner it is pro- 
posed to*commence this important institution, on how extensive a scale, the 
means by which it is to be effected, how it is to be supported, or what progress 
is made in it, are matters altogether unknown to me. 

It has always been a source of serious reflection and sincere regret with me, 
that the youth of the United States should be sent to foreign countries for the 
purpose of education. Although there are doubtless many, under these circum- 
stances, who escape the danger of contracting principles unfavorable to repub- 
lican government, yet we ought to deprecate the hazard attending ardent and 
susceptible minds, from being tco strongly and too early prepossessed in favor 
of other political systems, before they are capable of appreciating their own. 

For this reason I have greatly wished to see a plan adopted, by which the 
arts, sciences, and belles-lettres could be taught in their fullest extent, thereby 
embracing all the advantages of European tuition, with the means of acquiring 
the liberal knowledge, which is necessary to qualify our citizens for the exigen- 
cies of public as well as private life; and (which with me is a consideration of 
great magnitude) by assembling the youth from the different parts of this rising 
republic, contributing from their intercourse and interchange of information to 
the removal of prejudices, which might perhaps sometimes arise from local 
circumstances. 

The Federal City, from its centrality and the advantages which in other 
respects it must have over any other place in the United States, ought to be 
preferred, as a proper site for such a university. And if a plan can be adopted 
upon a scale as extensive as I have described, and the execution of it should 
commence under favorable auspices in a reasonable time, with a fair prospect 
of success, I will grant in perpetuity fifty shares in the navigation of the Poto- 
mac River towards the endowment of it. 

What annuity will arise from these fifty shares, when the navigation is in full 
operation, can at this time be only conjectured; and those, who are acquainted 
with it, can form as good a judgment as myself. 

As the design of this university has assumed no form with which I am 
acquainted, and as I am equally ignorant who the persons are, who have taken 
or are disposed to take the maturing of the plan upon themselves, I have been 
at a loss to whom I should make this communication of my intentions. If the 
Commissioners of the Federal City have any particular agency in bringing the 
matter forward, then the information, which I now give to them, is in its proper 
course. If, on the other hand, they have no more to do in it than others, who 
may be desirous of seeing so important a measure carried into effect, they will 
be so good as to excuse my using them as the medium for disclosing these my 
intentions; because it appears necessary, that the funds for the establishment 
and support of the institution should be known to the promoters of it; and I 
see no mode more eligible for announcing my purpose. 


In February, 1795, Mr. Jefferson addressed from Monticello a 
letter to President Washington, in reference to a proposition of M. 
D’Ivernois, and the Professors of the University of Geneva, Swit- 
zerland, to remove in a body to the United States, and establish 
here a University, “ comprehending a College of Languages, pre- 
paratory to the principal one of Sciences, and also a third one for 
the gratuitous teaching of reading and writing to the poor.” Mr. 
Jefferson, in view of a previous communication from Washington, 
as to his intention to aid by testamentary devise, the establishment 
of a National University, thinks the acceptance of this proposition, 
with modifications, will give “ the institution at the outset such éclat, 
and such solid advantages, as would insure a very general concourse 
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to it of the youths from all our States, and probably from other 
parts of America.” ‘ 


The composition of the academy can not be settled there. It must be adapted 
to our circumstances, and can therefore only be fixed between them and per- 
sons here acquainted with those circumstances, and conferring for the purpose 
after their arrival here. For a country so marked for agriculture as ours, I 
should think no professorship so important as one not mentioned by them, a 
professor of agriculture, who, before the students should leave college, should 
carry them through a course of lectures on the principles and practice of agri- 
culture; and that this professor should come from no country but England. 
Indeed I should mark Young as the man to be obtained. These, however, are 
modifications to be left till their arrival here. 


To this letter, Washington replied on the 15th of March, 1795 :— 


I had little hesitation in giving the Federal City a preference over all other 
places for the institution, for the following reasons. First, on account of its 
being the permanent seat of the government of this Union, and where the laws 
and policy of it must be better understood than in any local part thereof. Sec- 
ondly, because of its centrality. Thirdly, because one half (or near it) of the 
District of Columbia is within the Commonwealth of Virginia, and the whole 
of the State not inconvenient thereto. Fourthly, because, as a part of the 
endowment, it would be useful, but alone would be inadequate to the end. 
Fifthly, because many advantages, I conceive, would result from the jurisdiction 
which the general government will have over it, which no other spot would 
possess. And, lastly, as this seminary is contemplated for the completion of 
education and study of the sciences, not for boys in their rudiments, it will 
afford the students an opportunity of attending the debates in Congress, and 
thereby becoming more liberally and better acquainted with the principles of 
law and government. 

My judgment and my wishes point equally strong to the application of the 
James River shares to the same subject at the same place; but, considering the 
source from whence they were derived, I have, in a letter I am writing to the 
executive of Virginia on this subject, left the application of them to a seminary 
within the State, to be Jocated by the legislature. 

Hence you will perceive, that I have in a degree anticipated your proposition. 
I was restrained from going the whole length of the suggestion by the follow- 
ing considerations. First, I did not know to what extent or when any plan 
would be so matured for the establishment of a university, as would enable 
any assurances to be given to the application of M. D’Ivernois. Secondly, the 
propriety of transplanting the professors in a body might be questioned for sev- 
eral reasons; among others, because they might not be all good characters, nor 
all sufficiently acquainted with our language. And again, having been at 
variance with the leveling party of their own country, the measure might be 
considered as an aristocratical movement by more than those, who, without 
any just cause that I can discover, are continually sounding the bell of aristoc- 
racy. And, thirdly, because it might preclude some of the first professors in 
other countries from a participation, among whom some of the most celebrated 
characters in Scotland, in this line, might be obtained. 

My letter to the commissioners has bound me to the fulfillment of what is 
therein engaged; and if the Legislature of Virginia, on considering the subject, 
should view it in the same light as I do, the James River shares will be added 
thereto; for I think one good institution of this sort is to be preferred to two 
imperfect ones, which, without other aid than the shares in both navigations, is 
more likely to fall through, than to succeed upon the plan I contemplate; which 
is, in a few words, to supersede the necessity of sending the youth of this coun- 
try abroad for the purpose of education, where too often principles and habits 
unfriendly to republican government are imbibed, and not easily discarded. 
Instituting such a one of our own, as will answer the end, and associating them 
in the same seminary, will contribute to wear off those prejudices and unrea- 
sonable jealousies, which prevent or weaken friendships and impair the har- 
mony of the Union. 
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On the 16th of March, 1795, Washington addressed the follow- 
ing letter to Gov. Brooke of Virginia :— 


Sir:—Ever since the General Assembly of Virginia were pleased to submit to 
my. disposal fifty shares in the Potomac, and one hundred in the James River 
Company, it has been my anxious desire to appropriate them to an object most 
worthy of public regard. 

It is with indescribable regret, that I have seen the youth of the United 
States migrating to foreign countries, in order to acquire the higher branches of 
erudition, and to obtain a knowledge of the sciences. Although it would be 
injustice to many to pronounce the certainty of their imbibing maxims not 
congenial with republicanism, it must nevertheless be admitted, that a serious 
danger is encountered by sending abroad among other political systems those 
who have not’well learned the value of their own. 

The time is therefore come. when a plan of universal education ought to be 
adopted in the United States. Not only do the exigencies of public and private 
life demand it, but, if it should ever be apprehended, that prejudice would be 
entertained in one part of the Union against another, an efficacious remedy will 
be, to assemble the youth of every part under such circumstances as will, by 
the freedom of intercourse and collision of sentiment, give to their minds the 
direction of truth, philanthropy, and mutual conciliation. 

It has been represented, that a university corresponding with these ideas is 
contemplated to be built in the Federal City, and that it will receive considera- 
ble endowments. This position is so eligible from its centrality, so convenient 
to Virginia, by whose legislature the shares were granted and in which part of 
the Federal District stands, and combines so many other conveniences, that I 
have determined to vest the Potomac shares in that university. 

Presuming it to be more agreeable to the General Assembly of Virginia, that 
the shares in the James River Company should be reserved for a similar object 
in some part of that State, I intend to allot them for a seminary to be erected 
at such place as they shall deem most proper. I am disposed to believe, that a 
seminary of learning upon an enlarged plan, but yet not coming up to the full 
idea of a university, is an institution to be preferred for the position which is td 
be chosen. The students, who wish to pursue the whole range of science, may 
pass with advantage from the seminary to the university, and the former by a 
due relation may be rendered codperative with the latter. 

I can not however dissemble my opinion, that if all the shares were conferred 
on a university, it would become far more important, than when they are di- 
vided; and I have been constrained from concentering them in the same place, 
merely by my anxiety to reconcile a particular attention to Virginia with a 
great good, in which she will abundantly share in common with the rest of the. 
United States. 

I must beg the favor of your Excellency to lay this letter before that honora- 
ble body, at their next session, in order that I may appropriate the James River 
shares to the place which they may prefer. They will at the same time again 
accept my acknowledgments for the opportunity, with which they have favored 
me, of attempting to supply so important a desideratum in the United States as 
@ university adequate to our necessity, and a preparatory seminary. 


This letter was accordingly communicated to the Assembly at 
their next session, when the following resolves were passed :— 


In THE House or DELEGATES, December 1st, 1795. 

Whereas the migration of American youth to foreign countries, for the com- 
pletion of their education, exposes them to the danger of imbibing political 
prejudices disadvantageous to their own republican forms of government, and 
ought therefore to: be rendered unnecessary and avoided ; 

Resolved, that the plan contemplated of erecting a university in the Federal 
City, where the youth of the several States may be assembled, and their course 
of education finished, deserves the countenance and support of each State. 

And whereas, when the General Assembly presented sundry shares in the 
James River and Potomac Companies to George Washington, as a small token 
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of their gratitude for the great, eminent, and unrivaled services he had ren- 
dered to this Commonwealth, to the United States, and the world at large, in 
support of the principles of liberty and equal government, it was their wish and 
desire that he should appropriate them as he might think best; and whereas, 
the present General Assembly retain the same high sense of his virtues, wis- 
dom, and patriotism ; 

Resolved, therefore, that the appropriation by the said George Washington of 
the aforesaid shares in the Potomac Company to the university, intended to be 
erected in the Federal City, is made in a manner most worthy of public regard, 
and of the approbation of this Commonwealth. 

Resolved, ‘also, that he be requested to appropriate the aforesaid shares in the 
James River Company to a seminary at such place in the upper country, as he 
may deem most convenient to a majority of the inhabitants thereof. 


The following are provisions of Washington’s last Will :— 


—aAs it has always been a source of serious regret with me to see the 
youth of these United States sent to foreign countries for the purposes of 
education, often before their minds were formed, or they had imbibed any ade- 
quate ideas of the happiness of their own; contracting, too freyuently, not only 
habits of dissipation and extravagance, but principles unfriendly to republican 
government, and to the true and genuine liberties of mankind, which thereafter 
are rarely overcome; for these reasons it has been my ardent wish to see a plan 
devised on a liberal scale, which would have a tendeffcy to spread systematic 
ideas through all parts of this rising empire, thereby to do away local attach- 
ments and State prejudices, as far as the nature of things would, or indeed 
ought to admit, from our national councils. Looking anxiously forward to the 
accomplishment of so desirable an object as this is (in my’ estimation), my mind 
has not been able to contemplate any plan more likely to affect the measure, 
than the establishment of a University in a central part of the United States, to 
which youths of fortune and talents from all parts thereof may be sent for the 
completion of their education in all branches of polite literature, in arts 
and sciences, in acquiring knowledge in the principles of politics and good gov- 
ernment; and, as a matter of infinite importance in my judgment, by associa- 
ting with each other, and forming friendships in juvenile years, be enabled to 
free themselves in a proper degree from those local prejudices and habitual 
jealousies, which have just been mentioned, and which, when carried to excess, 
are never-failing sources of disquietude to the public mind, and pregnant with 
mischievous consequences to the country. Under these impressions, 

I give and bequeath in perpetuity the fifty shares which I hold in the 
Potomac Company (under the aforesaid acts of the Legislature of Virginia,) 
towards the endowment of a university to be established within the limits of 
the District of Columbia, under the auspices of the general government, if that 
government should incline to extend a fostering hand towards it; and until 
such seminary is established, and the funds arising on these shares be required 
for its support, my further will and desire is, that the profit accruing therefrom 
shall, whenever the dividends are made, be laid out in purchasing stock in the 
bank of Columbia, or some other bank, at the discretion of my executors, or by 
the treasurer of the United States for the time being, under the direction of 
Congress, provided that honorable body should patronize the measure; and the 
dividends proceeding therefrom are to be vested in more stock, and so on until 
a sum adequate to the accomplishment of the object is obtained, of which I 
have not the smallest doubt before many years pass away, even if no aid or 
encouragement is given by legislative authority, or from any other source. 

The hundred shares, which I hold in the James River Company, I have 
given, and now confirm, in perpetuity, to and for the use and benefit of Liberty 
Hall Academy, in the county of Rockbridge, in the commonwealth of Virginia, 


We shall continue this Historical Development of the National 
Aspects of Education through successive administrations, down to 
the action of Congress at its last session—with a notice of which 
we introduce a speech from Gen. Garfield on the subject. 
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Srrecn or James A. GarFrieLp or Onr0, In THE HovsE oF 
REPRESENTATIVES, JUNE 8TH, 1866, on A Birt “To Estas- 
LisH A NationaL Bureau oF EpvucaTION,” REPORTED BY 
THE SeLect CoMMITTEE* ON THE MEMORIAL OF THE Na- 
TIONAL ASSOCIATION OF ScHOOL SUPERINTENDENTS. 


At the conclusion of a general discussion of the bill, the previous question 
upon the bill and the. pending amendments was demanded and seconded, and 
the main question ordered ; 


Mr. GARFIELD spoke as follows: Idid intend to make a.some- 
what elaborate statement of the reasons why the select committee 
recommended the passage of this bill; but I know the anxiety that 
many gentlemen feel to have this debate concluded, and to allow the 
private bills now on the calendar and set for this day, to be disposed 
of, and to complete as soon as possible the work of this session. I 
will, therefore, abandon my original purpose and restrict myself to a 
brief statement of a few leading points in the argument, and leave 
the decision with the House. I hope this waiving of a full discussion 
of the bill will not be construed into a confession that it is inferior in 
importance to any measure before the House; for I know of none 
that has a nobler object, or that more vitally affects the future of this 
nation. 

I first ask the House to consider the magnitude of the interests 
involved in this bill. The very attempt to discover the amount of 
pecuniary and personal interest we have in our schools shows the neces- 
sity of such a law as is here proposed. I have searched in vain for 
any complete or reliable statistics showing the educational condition 
of the whole country. The estimates I have made are gathered from 
various sources and can only be approximately correct. I am satis- 
fied, however, that they are far below the truth. 

Even by the incomplete and imperfect educationad statistics of the 





*The Committee consisted of Garfield of Ohio, Patterson of New Hampshire, Boutwell of 
Massachusetts, Donnelly of Minnesota, Moulton of Illinois, Goodyear of New York, and Randall, 
of Pennsylvania. 
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Census Bureau, it appears that in 1860, there were in the United 
States 115,224 common schools, 500,000 ‘school officers, 150,241 
teachers, and 5,477,037 scholars ; thus showing that more than six 
millions of the people of the United States are directly engaged in 
the work of education. 

Not only has this large proportion of our population been thus 
engaged, but the Congress of the United States has given fifty-three 
million acres of public lands to fourteen States and Territories of the 
Union for the support of schools. In the old ordinance of 1785, it 
was provided that one section of every township, one thirty-sixth of 
all the public lands of the United States, should be set apart and held 
forever sacred to the support of the schools of the country. In the 
ordinance of 1787, it was declared that “ religion, morality, and 
knowledge being necessary to good government and the happiness of 
mankind, schools and the means of education shall forever be encour- 
aged.” 

It is estimated that at least $50,000,000 have been given in the 
‘United States by private individuals for the support of schools. We 
‘have thus an interest, even pecuniarily considered, hardly second to 
:any other. We have tolerably complete school’ statistics from only 
:seventeen States of the Union. . 

Our Congressional Library contains no educational reports what- 
‘ever from the remaining nineteen. In those seventeen States there 
are 90,835 schools, 190,000 teachers, 5,107,285 pupils, and $34,000,- 
000 annually appropriated by the Legislatures fer the support and 
maintenance of common schools. Notwithstanding the great expend- 
itures entailed upon them during five years of war, they raised by 
taxation $34,000,000 annually for the support of common schools, 
In several States of the Union more than fifty per cent. of all the 
tax, imposed for State purposes, is for the support of common 
schools. And yet, gentlemen are impatient because we wish to 
occupy a short time in considering this bill! 

I will not trouble the House by repeating common-places so familiar 
to every gentleman here, as that our system of government is based 
upon the intelligence of the people. But I wish to suggest that 
there never has been a time when all our educational forces should 
be in such perfect activity as at the present day. 

Ignorance—stolid ignorance—is not our most dangerous enemy. 
There is very little of that kind of ignorance among the white popu- 
lation of this country. 

In the Old World, among the despotic governments of Europe, the 
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great disfranchised class—the pariahs of political and social life—are 
indeed ignorant, mere inert masses, moved upon and controlled by 
the intelligent and cultivated aristocracy. Any unrepresented and 
hopelessly disfranchised class in a government will inevitably be 
struck with intellectual paralysis. Our late slaves afford a sad 

But among the represented and voting classes of this country, 
where all are equal before the law, and every man is a political 
power for good or evil, there is but little of the inertia of ignorance. 
The alternatives are not education or no education; but shall the 
power of the citizen be directed aright towards industry, liberty, and 
patriotism, or, under the baneful influence of false theories and evil 
influences, shall it lead him continually downward till it ruin both 
him and the government ? 

It he is not educated in the school of virtue and integrity he will 
be educated in the school of vice and iniquity. We are, therefore, 
afloat on the sweeping current; we must make head against it, or 
we shall go down with it tothe saddest of destinies. 

According to the census of 1860 there were 1,218,311 free white 
inhabitants of the United States over twenty-one years of age who 
could not read nor write, and 871,418 of those were American-born 
citizens. One-third of a million of people are being annually thrown 
upon our shores from the Old World, a large per cent. of whom are 
uneducated, and the gloomy tofal has been swelled by the 4,000,000 
slaves admitted to citizenship by the events of the war. 

Such, Sir, is the immense force which we must now confront by the 
genius of our institutions and the light of our civilization. How 
shall it be done? An American citizen can give but one answer. 
We must pour upon them all the light of our public schools. We 
must make them intelligent, industrious, patriotic citizens, or they 
will drag us and our children down to their level. Does not this 
_ question rise to the full height of national importance and demand 

the best efforts of statesmanship to adjust it? Mr. Mann has well said: 


“That legislators and rulers are responsible. 

“Tn our country and in our times no man is worthy tae honored name of a 
statesman who does not include the highest practicable education of the people 
in all of his plans of administration. 

“He may have eloquence, he may have a knowledge of all history, diplomacy, 
jurisprudence, and by these he may claim, in other countries, the elevated rank 
of a statesman, but unless he speaks, plans, labors at all times and in all places 
for the culture and edification of the whole people, he is not, he cannot be an 
American statesman.” 
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Gentlemen who have discussed the bill this morning tell us that it 
will result in great expense to the government. Whether an enter- 
prise is expensive or not is altogether a relative question, to be 
determined by the importance of its object. 

Now, what have we done as a nation in the way of expenses ? tn 
1832 we organized a Coast Survey Bureau, and have expended 
millions upon it. Its officers have triangulated thousands of miles of 
our coasts, have made soundings of all our bays and harbors, and 
carefully mapped the shoals, breakers, and coast lines from our 
northern boundary on the Atlantic to the extreme northern boundary 
on the Pacific coast. They have established eight hundred tidal 
_ stations to observe the fluctuations of the tides. We have expended 
vast sums in order perfectly to know the topography of our coasts, 
lakes and rivers,that we might make navigation more safe. Is it of 
no consequence that we explore the boundaries of that wonderful _ 
intellectual empire which incloses within its domain the fate of suc- 
ceeding generations, and of this republic? The children of to-day will 
be the architects of our country’s destiny in 1900. 

We have established an Astronomical Observatory where the 
movements of the stars are watched, latitude and longitude calculated, 
and chronometers regulated for the benefit of navigation. For this 
Observatory we pay one third of a million per annum. Is itof no 
consequence that we observe the movements of those intellectual lights 
which shall, in the time to come, be ‘guiding stars in our national 
firmament ? 

We have established a Light-House Board who are tights all 
the aids of science, to discover the best modes of regulating the 
beacons upon our shores; they are placing buoys as way-marks to 
guide ships safely into our harbors. Will you not create a light-house 
board to set up beacons for the coming generation, not as lights to the 
eye, but to the mind and heart, that shall lead them safely in the 
perilous voyage of life, and enable them to transmit the blessings of 
liberty te those who shall come after them ? 

We have set on foot a score of expeditions to explore the moun- 
tains and valleys, the lakes and rivers of this and other countries. 
We have expended money without stint to explore the Amazon and 
the Jordan, Chili and Japan, the gold shores of the Colorado and the 
copper cliffs of Lake Superior; to gather and publish the great facts 
of science, and to exhibit the material resources of physical nature. 
Will you refuse the pitiful sum of $13,000 to collect and record the 
intellectual resources of this country, the elements that lie behind all 
material wealth and make it either a curse or a blessing? 
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We have paid three-quarters of a million dollars for the survey of 
the route for the Pacific railroad, and have published the results at a 
great cost in thirteen quarto volumes, with accompanying maps and 
charts. The money for these purposes was freely expended, and now; 
when it is proposed to appropriate $13,000 to aid in increasing the 
intelligence of those who will use that great continental highway 
when it is completed, we are reminded of our debts,and warned 
against increasing our expenditures. It is difficult to treat such an ob- 
jection with the respect that always is due in this hall of legislation. 

We have established a Patent Office where are annually accumu- 
lated thousands of models of new machinery invented by our people. 
Will you make no expenditure for the benefit of the intelligence that 
shall stand behind that machinery and be its controller? Will you 
bestow all your favors upon the engine, and ignore the engineer? I — 
will not insult the intelligence of this House by waiting to prove that 
“money paid for education is the most economical of all expenditure ; 
that it is cheaper to reduce crime than to build jails; that school 
houses are less expensive than rebellions. A tenth of our national 
debt expended in public education fifty years ago would have saved 
us the blood’ and treasure of the late war. A far less sum may save 
our children from a still greater calamity. 

We expend hundreds of thousands annually to promote the agri- 
cultural interests of the country ; to introduce the best methods in 
husbandry. Is it not of more consequence to do something for the 
farmer of the future than for the farm of to-day ? 

As man is more precious than soil, as the immortal spirit is nobler- 
than the clod it animates, so is the object of this bill more important 
than any mere pecuniary interest. 

The genius of our government does not allow us to establish a com- 
pulsory system of education, as is done in somé of the countries of 
Europe. There are States in this Union, however, which have 
adopted a compulsory system, and perhaps that is well. It is for each 
State to determine. A distinguished gentleman from Rhode Island 
told me lately that itis now the law in that State that every child 
within its borders shall attend school, and that every vagrant child 
suall be taken in charge by the authorities and sent to school. It 
may be well for other States to pursue the same course ; but probably 
the general government can do nothing of the sort. Whether it has 
the right of compulsory control or not, we propose none in this bill. 

But we do propose to use that power, so effective in this country, 
of letting in light on subjects, and holding them gp to the verdict of 
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public opinion. If it could be published annually from this capitol, 
through every school district of the United States, that there are 
States in the Union that have no system of common schools ; and if 
‘their records could be placed beside the records of such States as 
Massachusetts, New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio and other States that 
have a common school system, the mere statement of the fact 
# would rouse their energies, and compel them for shame to educate 
their children. It would shame out of their delinquency all the 
delinquent States. ‘ 

Mr. Speaker, if I were called upon to-day to point to that in my 
own State of which I am most proud, would not point to any of the 
flaming lines of her military record, to the heroic men and the bril- 
liant officers she gave to the late contest: I would not point to any 
of her leading men of the past or the present ; but I would point to 
her common schools ; I would point to the honorable fact that in the 
great struggle of five years through which we have just passed, she 
has expended $12,000,000 for the support of her public schools. I 
do not include in that amount the sums expended upon our higher 
institutions of earning. I would point to the fact that fifty-two per 
cent of the taxation of Ohio for the last five years, aside from the 
war tax and the tax for the payment of her public debt, has been for 
the support of her schools. I would point to the schools of Cincin- 
nati, Cleveland, Toledo, and other cities of the State, if I desired a 
stranger to see the glory of Ohio. I would point to the thirteen 
thousand school houses and the seven hundred thousand pupils in the 

’ schools of Ohio. I would point to the $3,000,000 she has paid for 
schools during the last year alone. This, in my judgment, is the 
proper gauge by which to measure the progress and glory of States. 

Gentlemen tell us there is no need of this ‘bill—the States are 
doing well enough now. Do they know through what a struggle 
every State has come up, that has secured a good system of common 
schools. Let me illustrate this by the example of Pennsylvania. Not- 
withstanding the early declaration of William Penn— 


“That which makes a good constitution must keep it, namely, men of wis- 
dom and virtue ; qualities that because they descend not with worldly inherit- 
ance must be carefully propagated by a virtuous education of youth, for which 
spare no cost, for by such parsimony all that is saved is lost,” 


notwithstanding that wise master builder incorporated this sentiment 
in his “framework of government” and made it the duty of the 
governor and council “ to establish and support public schools ;” not- 
withstanding Benjamin Franklin, from the first hour he became 4 
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citizen of Pennsylvania, inculcated the value of useful knowledge to 
every human being in every walk of life, and by his personal and 
pecuniary effort did establish schools and a college for Philadelphia ; 
notwithstanding the constitution of Pennsylvania made it obligatory 
upon the Legislature to foster the education of the citizens ; notwith- 
standing all this, it was not till 1833-34 that a system of common 
schools, supported in part by taxation of property of the State, for 
the common benefit of all the children of the State, was established 
by law; and although the law was passed by an almost unani- 
mous vote of both branches of the Legislature, so foreign was the 
idea of public schools to the habits of the people, so odious was the 
idea of taxation for this purpose, that even the poor who were to be 
specially benefited, were so deluded by political demagogues as to clamor 
for its repeal. 

Many members who voted for the law lost their nominations, and 
others, although nominated, lost their election. Some were weak 
enough to pledge themselves to a repeal of the law; and in the 
session of 1835 there was an almost certain prospect of its repeal 
and the adoption in its place of an odious and limited provision for 
educating the children of the poor by themselves. In the darkest 
hour of the debate, when the hearts of the original friends of the 
system were failing from fear, there rose on the floor of the House 
one of its early champions, one who, though not a native of the State, 
felt the disgrace which the repeal of this law would inflict, like a 
knife in his bosom; one who, though no kith or kin of his would be 
benefited by the operations of the system, and though he should share 
its burdens, he would only partake with every citizen in its blessings ; 
one who had voted for the orginal law although introduced by his 
political opponents, and who had defended and gloried in his vote 
before an angry and unwilling constituency ; this man, then in the 
beginning of his public career, threw himself into the conflict, and by 
his earnest and brave eloquence saved the law, and gave a noble 
system of common schools to Pennsylvania. 

I doubt if, at this hour, after the thirty years crowded full of suc- 
cessful labors at the bar, before the people, and in halls of legis- 
lation, the venerable and distinguished member [Mr. Stevens], who 
now represents a portion of the same State in this House, can recall 
any speech of his life with half the pleasure he does that, for no 
measure with which his name has been connected is so fraught with 
blessings to hundreds of thousands of children, and to homes innu- 
merable. I hold in my hand a copy of his brave speech, and I ask 
the clerk to read the passages I have marked : 
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“T am comparatively a’stranger among you, born in another, in a distant 
State; no parent or kindred of mine did, does, or probably ever will dwell 
within your borders. I have noneof those strong cords to bind me to your 
honor and your interest ; yet, if there is any one thing on earth which I ardent- 
ly desire above all others, it is to see Pennsylvania standing up in her intellectual, 
as she confessedly does in her physical resources, high above all her confederate 
rivals. How shameful then, would it be for these her native sons, to feel less 
so, when the dust of their ancestors is ntingled with her soil, their friends and 
relatives enjoy her present prosperty, and their descendants, for long ages to 
* come, will partake of her happiness or misery, her glory or her infamy!” * * 

“In giving this law to posterity, you act the part of the philanthropist, by 
bestowing upon the poor as well as tne rich, the greatest earthly boon which 
they are capable of receiving; you act the part of the philosopher by pointing, 
if you do not lead them, up the hill of science ; you act the part of the hero, if 
it be true, as you say, that popular vengeance follows close upou your foot- 
steps. Here then, if you wish true popularity, is a theater on which you may 
acquire it.” ® ° bs 

“Let all, therefore, who would sustain the character of the philosopher or 
philanthropist, sustain this law. Those who would add thereto the glory of 
the hero, can acquire it here; for, in the present state of feeling in Pennsyl- 
vania, I am willing to admit that but little less dangerous to the public man is 
the war-club and battle-axe of savage ignorance than to tfe lion-hearted Richard 
was the keen cimeter of the Saracen. He who would oppose it, either through 
inability to comprehend the advantages of general education, or from unwill- 
ingness to bestow them on all his fellow citizens, even to the lowest and the 
poorest, or from dread of popular vengeance, seems to want either the head of 
the philosopher, the heart of the philanthropist, or the nerve of the hero.” 


He has lived long enough to see this law, which he helped to found 
in 1834, and more than any other man was instrumental in saving 
from repeal in 1835, expanded and consolidated into a noble system 
of public instruction. Twelve thousand schools have been built 
by the voluntary taxation of the people, to the amount, for school 
houses alone, of nearly ten million dollars. Many millions of chil- 
dren have been educated in these schools. More than seven hundred 
thousand attended the public schools of Pennsylvania in 1864-65, 
and their annual cost, provided by voluntary taxation in the year 
1864, was nearly three million dollars, giving employment to sixteen 
thousand teachers. 

It is glory enough for one man to have connected his name so 
honorably with the original establishment and effective defense of 
such a system. 

But it is said that the thirst for knowledge among the young; the 
pride and ambition of parents for their children, are agencies power- 
ful enough to establish and maintain thorough and comprehensive 
systems of education. 
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This suggestion is answered by the unanimous voice of publicists 
and political economists. They all admit that the doctrine of “ De- 
mand and Supply” does not apply to educational wants. Even the 
most extreme advocates of the principle of laissez faire as a sound 
maxim of political philosophy, admit that governments must interfere 
in aid of education. We must not wait for the wants of the rising 
generation to be expressed in a demand for means of education. We 
must ourselves discover and supply their needs, before the time for 
supplying them has forever passed. John Stuart Mill says: 


“But there are other things, of the worth of which the demand of the 
market is by no means a test; things of which the utility does not consist in 
ministering to inclinations, nor in serving the daily uses of life, and the want 
of which is least felt where the need is greatest. This is peculiarly true of 
those things which are chiefly useful as tending to raise the character of human 
beings. The uncultivated can not be judges of cultivation. 

“Those who most need to be made wiser and better, usually desire it least, 
and if they desired it, would be incapable of finding the way to it by their own 
lights. It will continually happen on the voluntary system, that, the end not 
being desired, the means will not be provided at all, or that the persons requir- 
ing improvement having an imperfect or altogether erroneous conception of 
what they want, the supply called forth by the demand of the market, will be 
ay thing but what is really required. Now any well intentioned and tolerabiy 
civilized government may think, without presumption, that it does, or ought to 
possess a degree of cultivation! above the average of the community which it 
rules, and that it should, therefore, be capable of offering better education and 
better instruction to the people, than the greater number of them would 
spontaneously select. 

“ Education, therefore, is one of those things which it is admissible in prin- 
ciple that the government should provide forthe people. The case is one to - 
which the reasons of the non-interference principle do not necessarily or uni- 
versally extend. 

“With regard to elementary education, the exception to ordinary rules may, 
I conceive, justifiably be carried still further. There are certain primary ele- 
ments and means of knowledge which it is in the highest degree desirable that 
all human beings born into the community should acquire during childhood. If 
their parents, or those on whom they depend, have the power of obtaining for 
them this instruction, and fail to do it, they commita double breach of duty; 
toward the children themselves, and toward the members of the community 
generally, who are all liable to suffer seriously from the consequences of ignor- 
ance and want of education in their fellow citizens. It is, therefore, an allowable 
exercise of government to impose on parents the legal obligation of giving 
elementary instruction tochildren. This, however, can not fairly be done with- 
out taking measures to insure that such instruction shall always be accessible 
to them, either gratuitously r at a trifling expense.” 


This is the testimony of economic science. I trust the statesmen 
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of this Congress will not think the subject of education too humble 
a theme for their most serious consideration. It has engaged the 
earnest atiention of the best men of ancient and modern times, 
especially of modern statesmen and philanthropists. 

I will fortify myself in the positions I have taken by quoting the 
authority of a few men who are justly regarded as teachers of the 
human race. If I keep in their company I can not wander far from 
the truth. I can not greatly err while I am guided by their counsel. 

In his eloquent essay entitled Way to establish a Free Common- 
wealth, John’ Milton said : 


“To make the people fittest to choose, and the chosen fittest to govern, will 
be to mend our corrupt and faulty education, to teach the people faith, not 
without virtue, temperance, modesty, sobriety, economy, justice ; not to admire 
wealth or honor; to hate turbulence and ambition; to place every one his 
private welfare and happiness in the public peace, liberty and safety.” 


England’s most venerable living statesman, Lord Brougham, en- 
forced the same truth in these noble words: 


“Lawgivers of England! I charge ye, have acare' Be well assured that 
the contempt lavished upon the cabals of Constantinople, when the council dis- 
puted on a text, while the enemy, the derider of all their texts, was thundering 
at the gate, will be a token of respect compargd with the loud shout of uni- 
versal scorn which all mankind in all ages will send up against you, if you 
stand still and suffer a far deadlier foe than the Turcoman,—suffer the parent 
of all evil, all falsehood, all hypocrisy, all discharity, all self-seeking—him who 
covers over with pretexts of conscience the pitfalls that he digs for the souls on 
which he preys,—to staik about the fold and lay waste its inmates—stand still 
+ and make no head against him, upon the vain pretext to soothe your indolence, 
that your action is obstructed by religious cabals—upon the far more guilty 
speculation, that by playing a party game you can turn the hatred of conflicting 
professors to your selfish purposes! 

“Let the soldier be abroad, if he will; he can do nothing in this age. 
There is another personage abroad, a person less imposing—in the eyé of some 
insignificant. The Schoolmaster is abroad, and I trust to him, armed with his 
primer, against the soldier in full uniform array.” 


Lord Brougham gloried in the title of schoolmaster, and contrasted 
his work with that of the military conqueror in these words : 


“The conqueror stalks onward with the ‘ pride, pomp and circumstance of 
war,’ banners flying, shouts rending the air, guns thundering, and martial music 
pealing, vo drown the shrieks of the wounded and the lamentations for the 
slain. Not thus the schoolmaster in his peaceful vocation. He meditates and 
prepares in secret the plans which are to bless mankind; he slowly gathers 
around him those who are to farther their execution ; he quietly, though firmly, 
advances in his humble path laboring steadily, but calmly, till he has opened to 
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the light all the recesses of ignorance, and torn up by the roots the weeds of 
vice. His is a progress not to be compared with any thing like a march; but 
it leads to a far more brilliant triumph, and tolaurels more imperishable than the 
destroyer of his species, the scourge of the world, ever won.” 


The learned and brilliant Guizot, who regarded his work in the 
office of Minister of Public Instruction, in the government of France, 
the noblest and most valuable work of his life, has left us this valu- 
able testimony . 


“Universal education is henceforth one of the guarantees of liberty and 
social stability. As every principle of our government is foundcd on justice 
and reason, to difffse education among the people, to develop their understand- 
ings and enlighten their minds, is to strengthen their constitutional government 
and secure its stability.” 


In his Farewell Address, Washington wrote these words of wise 
counsel : 
“Promote, as an object of primary importance, institutions for the general 


diffusion of knowledge. In proportion as the structure of a government gives 
force to public opinion, it is essential that public opinion should be enlightened.” 


In his Inaugural Message, when first taking the Presidential chair, 
the elder Adams said: 


“The wisdom and generosity of the legislature in making liberal appropria- 
tions in money for the benefit of schools, academies and colleges, is an equal 
honor to them and to their constituents, a proof of their veneration for letters 
and science, and a portent of great and lasting good to North and South America 
and to the world. Great is truth—great is liberty—great is humanity—and 
they must and will prevail.” 


Chancellor Kent used this decided language : 


“The parent who sends his son into the world uneducated, defrauds the 
community of a lawful citizen, and bequeaths to it a nuisance.” 


I shall conclude the citation of opinions with the stirring words of 
Edward Everett: 


“T know not to what we can better liken the strong appetence of the mind 
for improvement than to a hunger and thirst after knowledge and truth, 
nor how can we better describe the province of education than to say, it does 
that for the intellect which is done for the body, when it receives the care and 
nourishment which are necessary for its growth, health and strength. 

“From this comparison I think I derive new views of the importance of 
education. It is now a solemn duty, a tender, sacred trust. 

“What! feed a child’s body, and let his soul hunger! pamper his limbs and 
starve his faculties ! 
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“Plant the earth, cover a thousand hills with your droves of cattle, pursue 
the fish to their hiding places in the sea, and spread out your wheat fields across 
the plains in order to supply the wants of that body, which will soon be as 
cold and senseless as their poorest clod, and let the pure spiritual essence within 
you, with all its glorious capacities for improvement, languish and pine! What! 
build factories, turn in rivers upon the waterwheels, unchain the imprisoned 
spirits of steam, to weave a garment for the body, and let the soul remain 


unadorned and naked! 

“What! send out your vessels to the farthest ocean, and make battle with 
the monsters of the deep, in order to obtain the means of lighting up your 
dwellings and workshops, and prolonging the hours of labor for the meat that 
perisheth, and permit that vital spark, which God has kindled, which He has 
intrusted to our care, to be fanned into a bright and heavegly flame; permit it, 


I say, to languish and go out!” 


It is remarkable that so many good things have been said, and so 
few things done by our national statesmen in favor of education. If 
we inquire what has been done by the governments of other countries 
to support and advance public education, we are compelled to confess 
with shame that every government in christendom has given a more 
intelligent and effective support to schools than has our own. 

The free cities of Germany organized the earliest school systems 
after the @eparation of church and state. The pregent schools of 
Hamburg have existed more than 1,000 years. The earliest school 
codes were framed in the Duchy of Wurtemburg, in 1565, and in the 
Electorate of Saxony in 1580. Under these codes were established 
systems of schools, more perfect, it is claimed, than the school system 
of any State of the American union. Their systems embraced the 
gymnasium and the university, and were designed, as their laws 
expressed it, “to carry youth from the elements to the degree of 
culture demanded for offices in church and state.” 

The educational institutions of Prussia are too well known to need 
acomment. It is a sufficient index of their aim and high character 
that alate Prussian school officer said of his official duties : 


“T promised God that I would look upon every Prussian peasant-child as a 
being who could complain of me before God if I did not provide for him the 
best education as a man and 2 christian which it was possible for me to provide.” 


France did not think herself dishonored by learning from a nation 
which she had lately conquered; for when, in 1831, she began to 
provide more fully for the education of her people, she sent the phil- 
osopher Cousin to Holland and Prussia, to study and report upon the 
schools of those States. Guizot was made Minister of Public In- 
struction, and held the office from 1832 to 1837. In 1833 the report 
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of Cousin was published, and the educational system of France was 
established on the Prussian model. 

No portion of his brilliant career reflects more honor upon Guizot 
than his five years’ work for the schools of France. The fruits of 
his labors were not lost in the revolutions that followed. The present 
emperor is giving his best efforts to the perfection and maintenance 
of schools, and is endeavoring to make the profession of the teacher 
more honorable and desirable than it has been hitherto. 

Through the courtesy of the Secretary of State, I have obtained 
the last annual report of the Minister of Public Instruction in France, 
which exhibits the present state of: education in that empire. 

At the last enumeration there were in France, in the colleges and 
lyceums, 65,832 pupils, in the secondary schools, 200,000, and in the 
primary or common schools, 4,720,234. 

Besides the large amount raised by local taxation, the imperial 
government appropriated, during the year 1865, 2,349,051 francs for 
the support of primary schools. 

Teaching is one of the regular professions in France, and the govern- 
ment offers prizes, and bestows honors upon the successful instructor 
of children. During the year 1865, 1,154 prizes were digtributed to 
teachers in primary schools. . 

An order of honor, and a medal worth 250 francs, is awarded to 
the best teacher in each commune. 

After a long and faithful service in his profession, the teacher is 
retired on half pay, and, if broken down in health, is pensioned for 
life. In 1865, there were 4,245 teachers on the pension list of 
France. The Minister saysin his report: “ The statesmen of France 
have determined to show that the country knows how to honor those 
who serve her even in obscurity.” 

Since 1862, 10,243 libraries for the use of common schools have 
been established, and they now contain 1,117,352 volumes, more than 
a third of which have been furnished by the imperial government. 
Half a million text-books are furnished for the use of children who 
are too poor to buy them. It1s the policy of France to afford the 
means of education to every child in the empire. 

When we compare the conduct of other governments with our 
own, we can not accuse ourselves so much of illiberality, as of reck- 
less folly in the application of our liberality to the support of schools. 
No government has expended so much to so little purpose. To four- 
teen States alone we have given, for the support of schools, 83,000 
square miles of land; or an amount of territory nearly equal to two 
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such States as Ohio. But how has this bountiful appropriation been 
applied? This chapter in our history has never been written. No 
member of this House or the Senate; no executive officer of the 
government now knows, and no man ever did krow, what disposition 
has been made of this immense bounty. This bill requires the 
Commissioner of Education to report to Congress what lands have 
been given to schools, and how the proceeds have been applied. If 
we are not willing to follow the example of our fathers in giving, let 
us, at least, perpetuate the record of their liberality, and preserve its 
beneficent results. 

Mr. Speaker : I have thus hurriedly and imperfectly exhibited the 
magnitude of the interests involved in the education of American 
youth ; the peculiar condition of affairs which demand at this time, 
an increase of our educational forces; the failure of a majority of 
the States to establish school systems; the long struggles through 
which others have passed in achieving success, and the humiliating 
contrast between the action of our government, and those of other 
nations in reference to education; but I can not close without 
referring to the bearing of this measyge upon the peculiar work of 
this Congress. 

When the history of the XX XIX Congress is written, it will be 
recorded that two great purposes inspired it, and made their impress 
upon all its efforts, viz: to build yp free States on the ruins of 
slavery, and to extend to every inhabitant of the United States the 
rights and privileges of citizenship. 

Before the divine Architect builded order out of chaos, He said, 
“let there be light.” Shall we commit the fatal mistake of building 
up free States without expelling the darkness in which slavery 
shrouded them? Shall we enlarge the boundaries of citizenship and 
make no provision to increase the intelligence of the citizen? 

I share most fully in the aspirations of this Congress, and give my 
most cordial support to its policy; but I believe its work will prove 
a disastrous failure unless it makes the schoolmaster its ally, and aids 
him in preparing the children of the United States to perfect the 
work now begun. 

The stork is a sacred bird in Holland, and is protected by public 
law, because it destroys those insects which would undermine the 
dikes and let the sea again overwhelm the rich fields of the Nether- 
lands. Shall this government do nothing to foster and strengthen 
those educational agencies which alone can shield the coming genera- 
tion from ignorance and vice, and make it the impregnable bulwark 
of liberty and law? 
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I know that this measure presents few attractions to those whose 
chief work is to watch the political movements that relate only to 
nominating conventions and elections. The mere politician will see 
in it nothing valuable, for the millions of children to be benefited by 
it, can give him no votes. But I appeal to those who care more for 
the future safety and glory of this nation than for any mere tempo- 
rary advantage, to aid in giving to education the public recognition 
and active support of the Federal government. 





The final action of the House on the bill was not reached till the 19th of June, 
when the question being taken by yeas and nays, it was passed by a vote of 0 
yeas to 44 nays, with the following title and provisions 


AN ACT TO ESTABLISH A DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That there shall be established, at the city 
of Washington, a Department of Education for the purpose of collecting such 
statistics and facts as shall show the condition and progress of education in the 
several States and Territories, and of diffusing such information respecting the 
organization and management of schools and school systems, ana methods of 
teaching, as shall aid the people of the United States in the establishment and 
maintenance of efficient school systems, and otherwise promote the cause of 
education throughout the country. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That there shall be appointed by the I resi- 
dent, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, a Commissioner of 
Education, who shall be, intrusted with the management of the department here- 
in established, and who shall receive a salary of four thousand ¢ollars per 
annum, and who shall have authority to appoint one chief clerk of his depart- 
ment, who shall receive a salary of two thousand dollars per annum, one clerk 
who shall receive a salary of eighteen hundred dollars per annum, and one 
clerk who shall receive a-salary of sixteen hundred dollars per annum, which said 
clerks shall be subject to the appointing and removing power of the Commis- 
sioner of Education. ; 

Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That it shall be the duty of the Commissioner 
of Education to present annually to Congress a report embodying the results of 
his investigations and labors, together with a statement of such facts ana 
recommendations as will, in his judgment, subserve the purpose for which this 
department is established. In the first report made by the Commissioner of 
Education under this act there shall be presented a statement of the several 
grants of land made by Congress to promote education, and the manner in 
which these several trusts have been managed, the amount of funds arising 
tnerefrom, and the annual proceeds of the same, as far as the same can be 
determined. 

Src. 4. And be it further enacted, That the Commissioner of Public Buildings 
is hereby authorized and directed to furnish proper offices for the use of the 


department herein established. 

The Bill, in the Senate, was referred to the Standing Committee on the Ju. 
diciary, who recommended its passage without amendment; and, after a debate 
on the 26th of Feb., 1867, on a motion to substitute Bureau for Department, 
was passed without division on the Ist of March, and signed by the President 
on the 2d. On the 11th of March, Henry Barnarp was nominated by President 
Jounson, on the 16th was confirmed by the unanimous vote of the Senate, and 
on the 17th entered on the duties of Commissioner of Education. 





NATIONAL DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION. 


The undersigned desires to obtain, as early as practicable, accurate but con- 
densed information of the designation, history, and present condition of every 
Institution and Agency of Education in the United States, and of the name, resi- 
dence, and special work of every person in the administration, instruction, and 
management of the same. Any response to this Circular in reference to any In- 
stitution, Agency, or subject included in the following Schedule, addressed to the 
Department of Education, Washington, D. C., and indorsed “ oficial,” is enti- 
tled, by direction of the Postmaster General, to be conveyed by mail free of post- 
age, and will be thankfully received by 

HENRY BARNARD, 


Commissioner of Education, Washington, D. C. 





SOHEDULE OF INFORMATION SOUGHT RESPECTING SYSTEMS, INSTITUTIONS, AND 
AGENCIES OF EDUCATION. 

A. General Condition, (of District, Village. City, County, State.) 

Territorial Extent, Municipal Organization, Population, Valuation, Receipts, and Expenditures 
for all public purposes. 

B. System of Public Instruction. 

Cc. Incorporated Institutions, and other Schools and Agen- 
cies of Education. 

I. ELEMENTARY OR PRIMARY EDUCATION. 

(Public, Private, and Denominational; and fur boys or girls.) 

Il. ACADEMIC OR SECONDARY EDUCATION. 

(Institutions mainly devoted to studies not taught in the Elementary Schools, and to preparation 
for College or Special Schools.) 

Ill. COLLEGIATE OR SUPERIOR EDUCATION. 

(Institutions entitled by law to grant the degree of Bachelor of Arts or Science.) 

IV. PROFESSIONAL, SPECIAL, OR CLASS EDUCATION. 

(institutions having special studies and training, such as—1. Theology. 2. Law. 3. Medi- 
cine. 4. Teaching. 5. Agricul 6. Archi , (Design and Construction.) 7. Technol- 
ogy—Polytechnic. 8. Engineering, (Civil or Mechanical.) 9. War, (on land or sea.) 10. Busi- 
ness or Trade. 11. Navigation. 12. Mining and Metallurgy. 13. Drawing and Painting. 
14. Music. 15. Deaf-mutes. 16. Blind. 17. Idiotic. 18. Juvenile offenders. 19. Orpnans. 
20. Girls. 21. Colored or Freedmen. 22. Manual or Industrial. 23. Not specified above— 
such as Chemistry and its applications—Modern Languages—Natural History and Geology— 
Steam and its applications,—Pharmacy—Veterinary Surgery, &c.) 

V. SUPPLEMENTARY EDUCATION. 

1. Sunday and Mission Schools. 2. Apprentice Schools. 3. Evening Schools. 4. Courses of 
Lectures. 5. Lyceums for Debates. 6. Reading Rooms—Periodicals. 7. Libraries of Reference 
or Circulation. 8. Gymnasiums, Boat and Ball Clubs, and other Athletic Exercises. 9. Pub 
lic Gardens, Parks and Concerts. 10, Not specified above. 

VI. SOCIETIES, INSTITUTES, MUSEUMS, CABINETS, AND GALLERIES FOR 
THE ADVANCEMENT OF EDUCATION, SCIENCE, LITERATURE, AND THE ARTS. 

Vil. EDUCATIONAL AND OTHER PERIODICALS. 

VIII. SCHOOL FUNDS AND EDUCATIONAL BENEFACTIONS. 

IX. LEGISLATION (STATE OR MUNICIPAL) RESPECTING EDUCATION. 

X. SCHOOL ARCHITECTURE. 

XU. PENAL AND CHARITABLE INSTITUTIONS. 

XII. CHURCHES AND OTHER AGENCIES OF RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION. 

Xl. REPORTS AND OTHER PUBLICATIONS ON SCHOOLS AND EDUCATION. 

XIV. MEMOIRS OF TEACHERS, AND PROMOTERS OF EDUCATION. 

XV. EXAMINATIONS (COMPETITIVE, OR OTHERWISE) FOR ADMISSION TO 
NATIONAL OR STATE SCHOOLS, OR TO PUBLIC SERVICE OF ANY KIND, 








EDUCATIONAL LAND POLICY OF THE UNITED STATES. 





The Act establishing the Department of Education makes it the 
duty of the Commissioner in his first report “to present a state- 
ment,of the several grants of land made by Congress to promote edu- 
cation, and the manner in which these several trusts have heen managed, 
the amount of funds arising therefrom, and the annual proceeds of the 
same as far as can be determined.” 

The following account of the Educational Land Policy of the 
Unitei States, and of the disposition of the Congressional land grants 
in Minnesota are printed in advance of the report, not only to diffuse 
information, but to indicate the nature of the statistics that the Depart- 
ment desires to receive. 


The growth of the public sentiment that led Congress to inaugurate 
the system of land grants for education was gradual. The first set- 
tlers of Massachusetts and Connecticut from the earliest period set 
apart lands for schools. In other colonies, before the Declaration of 
Independence, intelligent men felt the importance of some public pro- 
vision for the education of the people, as private benevolence was 
found to be fitful and wholly inadequate. Doctor Samuel Johnson, 
President of King’s (now Columbia) College, in New York city, on 
April 10, 1762, wrote to Archbishop Secker— 


. 

I heg leave, my Lord, to observe that it is a t pity when patents are granted, 
as they often are, for large tracts of land no coven is made for religion and 
schools. I wish, therefore, instructions were given to our ——- never to 
grant patents for townships or villages or large manors without requiring the , 
patentees to sequester a competent portion for the support of religion and schools. 


Early in 1784 Georgia, in un act relative to the survey of lands in 
the western part of the State, uses this language : 


And whereas the encouragement of religion and learning is an object of great 
importance to any community, and must tend to the prosperity, happiness, and 
advantage of the same, 

Be it therefore enacted by the authority aforesaid, That the county surveyors, 
immediately after the passage of this act, shall proceed to lay out in each county 
twenty thousand acres of land of the first quality, in separate tracts of five thou- 
sand acres each, for the endowment of a collegiate seminary of learning. 


The next year an act establishing a university was passed, a trustee 
of which was William Houstoun, a member of the Congress of the 
United States from that State, and one of the committee, as will be seen, 

5 
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that reported a bill with the provision setting apart a certain portion 
of land in each township of the western territory for school purposes. 

On the 17th of May, 1784, Mr. Jefferson, as Chairman of a com- 
mittee for that purpose, presented to the Congress of the Confederation 
an ordinance respecting the disposition of public lands. This draft 
contained no reference to schools or education. On the 4th of March, 
1785, anotlier bill for the sale of western lands was introduced, by 
whom not stated, and on the 16th was recommitted by Congress to a 
committee of twelve.* : 

This committee on the fourteenth of April reported “ Au ordinance 
for ascertaining the mode of disposing of lands in the western territory,” 
which contained the fullowiug paragraph : 

There shall be reserved the central section of every township for the mainte- 


nance of | pe sey schools, and the section immediately adjoining the same to the 
northward for the support of religi n. The profits arising therefrom in both in- 


stances to be applied forever according to the will of the majority of the male resi- 
dents of full age within the same. , 

On the twenty-third of the same month, Mr. Pinckney, of South 
Carolina, seconded by Mr. Grayson, of Virginia, moved to strike out 
“for the support of religion,” and insert “ for religious and charitable 


uses.” Mr. Ellery, of Rhode Island, seconded by Mr. Smith, of New 
York, moved to amend the amendment by striking out tlie words “ re- 
ligious and.” On the question, Shall the words moved to be struck 


out stand ? 





* The committee were Pierce Long, of New Hampshire, Rufus King, of Mas- 
sachusetts, David Howell, of Rhode Island, Wm. S. Joknson, of Connecticut, R. 
R. Livingston, of New York, Charles Stewart, of New Jersey, Joseph Gardner, of 
Pennsylvania, John Henry, of Maryland, Wm. Grayson, of Virginia, Hugh Wil- 
liamson, of North Carolina, John Bull, of South Carolina, and Wm. Houstoan, 
of Georgia. 

Rufus King graduated at Harvard, in 1777. 

David .Howell, born in New Jersey, graduated.at Princeton, in 1766, and was 
at one time Professor of Mathematics in Brown University. 

Wn. S. Johnson, son of Dr. Samuel Johnson, graduated at Yale, 1744, a fellow 
of the Royal Society, and received the degree of LL.D. from Oxford, and at a 
later period President of Columbia College, New York city. 

John Henry graduated at Princeton, in 1769. 


Hugh Williamson graduated at College of Philadelphia, now University of 
Pennsylvania, in 1757, and had been Professor of Mathematics therein. 

R. R. Livingston graduated at King’s (now Columbia) College, New York city, 
in 1765, and in after life encouraged Fulton in propelling boats by steam, and was 
President of the Academy of Fine Arts. 
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The vote was as follows :* 
States voting Aye. States voting No. 


New Hampshire... . Mr. Foster. Rhode Island... .Mr. Ellery. 
New Hampshire....Mr Long. Rhode Island... Mr. Howell. 
Massachusetts ......Mr. Hoiton. 
Mr. King. Hi . 
Connecticut... .......Mr. Johnson. ; 


States divided. 


New York Mr. Smith (no. ) 

Mr. Haring (aye. ) 
South Caroiina | North Carolina.. Mr. Williamson (aye. ) 
Georgia ......- .----Mr. Houstoun. North Carolina... Mr. Sitgreaves (no. ) 


So the question was lost and the words were stricken out. 





Mr. Ellery, of Rhode Island, seconded by Mr. Smith, of New York, 
now moved to strike out all that which related to setting apart a sec- 
tion for the support of religion. On the question, Shall the words, 
“and the section immediately adjoining the same to the northward, 
for the support of religion,” stand ¢ 

The vote was as follows : ‘ 


States voting Aye. States voting No. 


New Hampshire... . Mr. Foster. Rhode Island... Mr. Ellery. 
New Hampshire ....Mr. Long. Rhode Island... Mr. Howeil. 
Massachusetts Mr. Hoiton. Mr. McHenry. 
Massachusetts g Mr. J. Henry. 
Connecticut........Mr Johnson. Mr. Hindman (aye. * 
Pennsylvania Mr. Gardner. ; 
Pennsylvania Mr. W. Henry. 
Delaware Mr. Vining. 

Mr. Bedford, States divided. 


Mr. Smith (no.) 
i Mr. Haring (aye.) 
South Carolina. ....Mr. Pinckney. North Carolina..Mr. Williamson (aye. ) 
Georgia Mr. Houstoun. North Carolina. . ifr. Sitgreaves (no. ) 


So the question was lost and the words were stricken out. 

A motion was then made by Mr. Johnson, of Connecticut, and 
seconded by Mr. King, of Massachusetts, further to amend the para- 
graph by inserting after the word “schools” the following: “ and the 
section immediately adjoining the same to the northward, for charitable 
uses ;”” which amendment was lost. 





* Congress, under the Articles of Confederation, voted by States. To adopt a 
measure the vote of seven States was required, and in certain cases nine. The 
vote of a State was not counted unless at least two members were present 
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The vote was as follows: , 
States voting Aye. States voting No. 


New Hampsbire - . .. Mr. Foster. 
New Hampshire... .Mr . ts 
Massachusetts 


- ing. 
Connecticut a. 5 di eid, ed. 


North Carolina... Mr. Williamson (aye. ) 
North Carolina... Mr. Sitgreaves (no. ) 
Mr. Lee. Rhode Island...Mr. Ellery (no. 

Mr. Grayson. Rhode Island. ..Mr. Howell (aye. ) 

Mr. Pinckney. Pennsylvania ...Mr. Gardner (aye. ) 
Mr. Houstoun. Pennsylvania ...Mr. W. Henry (no.) 





On May 20, 1785, the ordinance as finally amended was passed 
with the following provision for education : 


There shall be reserved the lot No. 16 of every township for the maintenance 
of public schools. 


The Ordinance of 1787 “for the government of the Territory north- 
west of the river Ohio” confirmed the provision of 1785, and declared 
that “religion, morality and knowledge being necessary to good govern- 
ment and the happiness of mankind, schools and the means of education 
shall be forever encouraged.” A few days after the passage of the 
Ordinance, regulations were made for the sale of the western territory, 
and in these it was provided that lot No. 16 in each township should 
be given perpetually for schools, and tliat “ lot No. 29 in each town- 
ship, or fractional part of a township, to be given perpetually for the 
purposes of religion ;” and, further, that “ not more than two complete 
townships to be given perpetually for the purposes of a university.” 

The grant of lot No. 29 for the purposes of religion has only been 
made in two instances—in the case of the Ohio Company, and what is 
known as the Symmes Purchase. Ohio, and the other western States 
admitted into the Union during the first half of the present century, 
received the sixteenth section of every township for the use of schools, 
in addition to the grant of two townships for universities. 

The Commissioner of the Land Office, in 1846, and the Secretary of 
the Treasury, (R. J. Walker,) in 1847, recommended an increased 
grant of lands for school purposes to the new States and Territories. 

In the first session of the Thirtieth Congress, February 15, 1848, as 
the question was about being put on the passage of the bill admitting 
Wisconsin as a State of the Union, the Hon. John A. Rockwell, mem- 
ber of the House of Representatives from Connecticut, moved an amend- 

ment giving the thirty-sixth in addition to the sixteenth section in each 
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township for educational uses, which was rejected, fifty-eight voting in 
the affirmative, and eighty in the negative. 

In the acts establishing territorial governments for Oregon, in ‘Au- 
gust, 1848, and for Minnesota, approved March 2, 1849, it was pro- 
vided that sections numbered sixteen and thirty-six in each township 
should be reserved for the use of schools. 


UNITED STATES LAND GRANTS FOR EDUCATION IN MINNESOTA. 


As Minnesota was the first State in the valley of the Mississippi’ 
to receive twelve hundred and eighty acres in each township, to be 
employed in training her children for intelligent suffrage, the only 
safeguard for the perpetuity of a republican form of government, it 
is desirable to trace the steps she has taken in husbanding this pre- 
cious gift from the nation, and the results of her supervision. f 

When, in 1857, a Convention assembled to form a constitution, pre- 
paratory to its admission into the Union, an interesting discussion 
arose as to the wisest course to. be pursued in disposing and guard- 
ing the school landg. 

The Committee on Education reported a provision that for the next 
ten years after the ratification of the constitution, the public school 
lands should “not be disposed of otherwise than by lease.” 

The Hon. A. E. Ames said: “I deem it proper to state what gov- 
erned me as Chairman of the Committee having this subject under con- 
sideration, in inserting that clause. In my opinion, this gift of the 
General Government to the future State of Minnesota for the support 
of public schools -is a sacred gift, which should be taken care of and 
husbanded in the best manner possible. Looking to the past, I saw 
how many of the western States having similar grants have disposed 
of them almost immediately after assuming the form of State gov- 
ernments, without realizing but a small portion of the amount which 
they might, with a little care, have realized as a perpetual fund for the 
support of schools hereafter. * * * * I have said that itisa 
sacred gift, intrusted to us for our children and our children’s children ; 
if we husband it well, they will ‘rise up and called us blessed.’ If 
we squander it away, we shall receive only their curses.” Delegates 
as intelligent and public-spirited as the committee, advocated a differ- 
ent policy and opposed the incorporation of the clause as to leasing lands, 
into the constitution. Hon. H. H. Sibley, who became the first Gov- 
ernor under the State organization, advocated what he thought would 
be “ carrying out the great democratic idea of bringing down, as near as 
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possible, to the people, the disposal of these lands.” He desired that 
“the people who live in a particular township should be able to say for 
themselves what disposition shall be made of the lands donated to 
them within their own limits.” After considerable time had been 
passed in considering the report of the committee, a former Territorial 
Governor, Hon. Willis A. Gorman, moved to strike out the sentence 
that “the school lands for ten years should not be disposed of other- 
wise than by lease,” and insert, “‘ and not more than one-third of said 
lands may be sold in two years, one-third in five years, and one-third 
in ten years,” which amendment was adopted as a compromise. 
Article eight of the Constitution of Minnesota is as follows’: 


Sec. 1. The stability of a republican form of government depending mainly 
upon the intelligence of the people, it shall be the duty of the legislature to es- 

lish a general and uniform system of public schools. 

Sec. 2. The proceeds of onek lands as are or hereafter may be granted by the 
United States for the use of schools within each township in this State, shall 
remain a perpetual school fund to the State, and not more than one-third of said 
lands may be sold in two years, one-third in five years, and ene-third in ten years ; 
but the lands of the greatest valuation shall be sold first: Provided, That no 
portion of said lands shall be sold otherwise than at public sale. 

The principal of all funds arising from sales or other hon ene of lands or 
other property granted to this State in each township for educational purposes, 
shall forever be preserved inviolate and undiminished; and the income arising 
from the lease or sale of said school lands shall be distributed to the different 
townships throughout the State, in proportion to the number of scholars in each 
township between the ages of five and twenty-one years, and shall be faithfully 
applied to the specific objects of the original grants or appropriations. 

Ec. 3. The legislature shall make such provisions, by taxation or otherwise, as 
with the income arising from the school fund, will secure a thorough and efficient 
system of public schools in each township of the State. 

Sec. 4. The location of the University of Minnesota, as established by existing 
laws, is hereby confirmed, and suid institution is hereby declared to be the Uni- 
versity of the State of Minnesota. 

All the rights, immunines, franchises, and endowments heretofore granted or 
conferred, are hereby am ae anes unto the said university, and all lands which 
may be granted hereafter by Congress, or other donations for said university pur- 
poses, shall vest in the institution referred to in this section.” 


An act of the Legislature, approved March 10, 1860, made the Chan- 
cellor of the State University ex oficio Superintendent of Public In- 
struction, but failed to provide a salary for the performance of the du- 
ties of either office. Notwithstanding this inconvenience, the Chancel- 
lor immediately proceeded to attend to the interests of public schools. 
In his first report, dated January 14, 1861, under the head of school 
lands, he says: 

During the month of June, 1860, the capital of Wisconsin was visited, and several 
days passed in interviews with the officers of the State in relation to their land 
— its defects, and a better way of conducting the sale of lands. In order 

t @ general idea might be obtained of the present value of our school lands, the 


foilowing questions were addressed to the Superintendent of Schools in each town. 
Is there timber on the school sections ? 
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To what extent? 

Are the school lands swampy or well drained ? 

Are they watered by springs, creeks, or rivers ? 

Nature of the soi] 7 

The present highest market price for similar lands ? 

The lowest price for similar lands? 

Are there settlers on the school lands ? 

Were they there before the survey was made? 

Have any depredations of timber or grass taken place ? 

The answers returned, show that the school lands are among the most valuable 
in the State, and legislation in relation thereto cannot be too careful and de- 
liberate. The constitution imposes a healthful check upon those, who for purposes 
of private speculation, would hurry a sale of the entire school lands. 


Governor Ramsey seconded the friends of education, in preserving 
the school lands from hasty sale. In his message to the Legislature 
of 1861, he says: 


The Constitution provides that the proceeds of the school lands shall constitute 
@ perpetual school fund for the State, and that the principat arising from the sales 
of such lands shall forever be preserved inviolate and undiminished. 

It is the necessary logical implication of the constitutional provision, that the 
school lands should be administered with a view to the permanent interests of the 
school fund. It is only by adhering to this as a fundamental principle of legisla- 
tion, by regarding the school lands not as a temporary source of relief from pre- 
sent burdens, but as a provision for the permanent interests of education, that we 
can rightly discharge the sacred obligations to posterity which this trust imposes 
upon us, or fitly respond to the elevated and paternal policy of the general govern- 
ment. 

There has always been a disposttion in the new States to hurry the school lands 
prematurely into market, partly originating in the desire of interested parties to 
obtain possession of these lands at low prices, and partly from the impatient eager- 
ness of the pioneer to realize an immediate income therefrom, for the support of 
schools. There are, indeed, some plausible reasons why the pioneer should ask 
that the school lands should be used for his benefit. His are all the struggles and 
— incident to the early colonization of the wilderness. By the sweat of 

is brow are laid the foundations of that wealth which is to yield the future reve- 
nues of the State. The expense and difficulty of maintaining schools in our 
present sparse and poor settlements, it is speciously alleged, renders local taxa- 
tion more burdensome and legislative aid more welcome now than at any subse- 
quent period. 

It would, perhaps, be difficult to prove that the hardships and poverty of the 
first settlers in a new State are of such a peculiar character as to constitute a spe- 
cial claim to enjoy the benefit of the school grant to the prejudice of posterity. 
And it will not be overlooked, as against a pretension so qnely in its motive and 
so subversive in its consequences of the welfare of the State, that if the first settler 
endures some privations, he also enjoys great advantages which are denied to his 
successors. If he turns the first furrow, he also reaps the richest harvest. He 
does not accept the rugged lot of .the pioneer as a personal sacrifice for the good 
of the State from which he therefore claims a special bounty, but from a shrewd 
calculation of its prospective benefits to himself. The rapid rise in the value of 
lands which attends the first stages of the growth of new settlements, turns prin- 
cipally to the advantage of the first settler, who has had the choice of the best lo- 
eations; and that which he is so apt to claim as the tardy fruit of his own toil, 
more often results, without his agency, from the increase of population and capital 
around kim. With what justice then can the incoming thousands of men who 
shall complete the social superstructure about him; and swell the sources of his 
prosperity, be deprived of the benefits of the enhanced value which they will give 
the school lands ? 

Nor has this policy, which would impoverish the future for the benefit of the 
present, any support in the sentiment of paternal solicitude. Our children we 
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may be sure would be anything but grateful for the benefits of an education pro- 
cured at the selfish songs of the noble heritage of which Providence has made 
us the trustees for their benefit, and the benefit of all those that come after them, 
and will scarcely build monuments to the memory of those men who, to enjoy an 
immunity from temporary taxation, entailed a treble burden on the education of 
their posterity for all time to come. . 


I am, however, very far from urging that the school lands shall only be dis- 
posed of with a view solely to realizing therefrom the largest ultimate fund. Such 
& principle would imply an indefinite postponement of the sale of the lands to the 
prejudice not only of education, but of all collateral public interests. It is to the 
general and permanent utility of the fund, and not its meré accumulation as a pe- 
cuniary investment, that you are to look, and it is for you to judge how far the 
public interests may be best subserved in the long run by encroaching on the 
school reserves for the means of education in the infancy of the State. 

The constitution places no check upon legislative action in this matter, except 
in the provision that no more than one-third of the school lands shall be sold in 
two years, one-third in five years, and one-third in ten years; and that the most 
a shall be sold first— an obviously insufficient safeguard against improvident 

slation. 

king, then, at the ultimate fund to be derived from the school lands as a 
permanent resource of education for all time to come, it is for you to decide what 
this magnificent endowment is to be worth as an instrument of social development 
to the unborn millions of the future. The estimate now placed upon it will be 
the witness to posterity of the loftiness or the meanness of the views which actu- 
ate us. This estimate will be expressed first of all in the minimum price which 
you shall affix to the lands. 

The question of a minimum, you will perceive, is in fact the cardinal point to 
be established. 

There is one general principle in the adjustment of a minimum which, I doubt 
not, will meet with general concurrence. It should not be so high as to exclude the 
present generation from the benefits of the resulting revenue, nor so-low as to im- 
poverish the permanent fund. How, then, shall the permanent interests of the 
school fund be reconciled with the just claims of the present generation? The 
school lands represent not an octeal, but a latent and prospective value, depend- 
ing upon the general growth of the State for its pee og Lands that might 
be sold this year for half a million dollars, would probably be sold in ten years 
for three millions The former sum at seven per cent. interest, would yield an 
annual revenue of $35,000, the latter, of $210,000. Will the benefits that will 
accrue to education during the interval between the lower and higher valuation 
compensate you and your children for a sacrifice of five-sixths of the prospective 
value of the lands? I think not. And surely, looking solely to the interests of 
the present generation of children, and regarding the period of fifteen years over 
which our laws assume that the education of youth extends, it would not bea 
wise economy to provide for the first five years at such an expense to the last ten. 

But as-the fixing of the minimum attainable in the present generation implies 
some sacrifice of prospective values, where shall the line be drawn? Such a line 
must, of course, be arbitrary, but I think we are not entirely without data for ap- 

roximation to a standard which will reconcile the interests of the present and 
ture on the common ground of the public weal. 


It is proper to observe that the value of the school lands bears a distinct rela- 
tion to the density of population. Lands rapidly rise in value under the pressure 
of immigration, from the first settlement up to the point of their general occupation, 
and up to this point the school reserves ought not tobe sold. But after the lands 
become mostly occupied in a given township, experience warrants the assumption 
that the included reserves have reached a standard of value beyond which the 
yearly increase will commonly be slow ; and it may then become a matter of public 

licy that they should be settled upon and improved, and enter into the taxable 
basis of the State, and thus contribute in another form more to the immediate 
revenue Of the schools and other collateral public interests than if retained for an 
advanced price. It is also worth considering that the compactness of neighbor- 
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hood which would give a fair value to the school lands, is essential to an efficient 
and economical expenditure of the school revenues. 

While, therefore, the permanent interest of the school fund, and its useful ex. 
penditure, seem to require that the lands should not be sold till their intrinsic 
value had become developed by the growth of population around them, public 

licy demands that they should not be retained to be an obstacle to neighbor- 
ood: or withheld from cultivation for speculative purposes, after all the lands 
around them are taken up. 

These principles, it seems, should regulate the establishment of a minimum 
price for the school lands. 

A density of between 25 or 30 persons to the — mile in any given township, 
would probably imply an average valuation of the included school lands of about 
eight dollars an acre. In our more thickly settled counties, some of the reserved 
sections have already attained this average. Beyond this, it is doubtful if the 
increase in value would compensate for the public loss occasioned by their exclu- 
sion from settlement. 


It is possible, too, that by adopting, at least for the highest grade of lands, a 
minimum of $8 per acre—the old standard in Michigan—a larger fund would be 
realized in ten or fifteen years than by the loose method of appraisal, with a min- 
imum of $1 25, the system established in Iowa and Wisconsin, under which 
their splendid grants have become the prey of speculators. If our State advances 
the next decade as rapidly in population as Lowa, it is scarcely doubtful that some 
300,000 acres of school lands will have attained the average value of $3 per acre, 

ual to $2,400,000 in all. This is, indeed, greater than the fund derived from the 
pore lands in a similar period in lowa or Wisconsin, where the lands have been 
sold at very low rates. But two things should be borne in mind in relation to the 
results of sales in those States: First, that we have twice the amount of these 
lands in proportion to our area, and three or four times the aggregate amourt; 
second, that under the appraisal method of those States the interests of the fund 
have been uniformily sacrificed to the interests of local combinations. While, 
therefore, they bave managed to get rid of a large amount of lands in a short 
space of time—which has seemed to be the main object—they have realized onl 
a small proportion of their true value to the State. The minimum of $1 25, whic’ 
the legislatures of those States adopted, shows at how low a rate they prized the 
national boon. 

The results of their short-sighted licy ought to be a sufficient warning against 
the errors of their example. Considerably more than half of the school lands have 
been sold in these States within the last ten years, and the fund realized in each 
case has been less than two million dollars. It would be mere repetition to say 
that, under a pe a system, nearly the same results might have been obtained 
from a third of the land sold. -In Michigan—where a minimum of $8 originally 
obtained, afterwards reduced to $5—out of only a million acres of school lands, 
one-third have been sold in twenty years, with a resulting fund of $1,613,434. It 
is worthy of remark, that over $400,000 of this was produced by the sales of the 
first five years, at an average of $7 per acre. 

You will not understand me as attempting to fix a precise valuation for the 
school lands, but as simply indicating the principles upon which, in my view, the 
minimum should be adjusted. But while adhering to a high valuation, it will be 
desirable to facilitate sales by the most liberal conditions consistent with the 
security of the principal and the prompt payment of the interest. A quarter of 
the purchase money paid down, with interest on the remainder at seven per cent. 
for thirty or more years, would probably be considered a better bargain to the pur- 
chaser than a much lower price, accompanied with those higher rates of interest 
‘and restricted time usual in private conveyances. 


In accordance with the suggestions of the Governor, a State Land 
Office was established, the minimum price of school lands was fixed at 
five dollars per acre, and sales were required to be in the counties 
where the lands were situated. The present terms of payment on 
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school lands are, “for pine timber lands the whole amount; for other 
timber lands, which are chiefly valuable for the timber thereon, seven- 
ty-five per cent., to be paid at the time of sale, and all other lands fif- 
teen per cent., to be paid at the time of sale, and the balance of the 
purchase-money at any time thereafter, from time to time, within twenty 
years, at the option of the purchaser, with iuterest annually in ad- 
vance, at the rate of seven per cent. per annum on the unpaid balance, 
payable on the first day of June, or within six days thereafter, in each 
and every year.” The purchase-money received “may be invested in 
Minnesota bonds (railroad bonds always excepted) or in United States 
bonds bearing not less than six per cent. interest.” 

The first sales of school lands occurred in the autumn of 1862, at a 
most unpropitious period, many @ble-bodied citizens having volunteered 
as soldiers in defence of the nation’s honor, and hundreds having 
abandoned their farms in the frontier counties to escape the tomahawk 
and scalping-knife of the savage Sioux, while those who expected to 
settle in the State halted in regions supposed to be more secure. The 
results of the sales in the face of all these discouragements surprised 
the most sanguine, and created a fresh interest in popular education. 
More than thirty-eight thousand acres were disposed of, at a little more 
than 64 dollars per acre, as will be seen by examining the following 

Statement of annual sales of school lands. 





No. of acres. | Price realized. 





38, 147.13 | $242,531 60 
52,293.91 | 309 

41, 476. 26 
24,211.77 
54, 640. 50 





210, 722. 87 














Acres of school land unsold June 1, 1867, 2,775,898. 

The total permanent school fund of the State, arising from the land 
grant, on November 30, 1866, was $1,333,161 60. 

The current school fund distributed in 1866 amounted to $78,519 60, 
and the number of persons between five and twenty-one, 87,244, 
making an apportionment of ninety cents for each person. 

The interest on school fund for the year 1867, according to estimate 
of the Hon. Mark H. Dunnell, State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction, will amount to $117,435. 
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LAND GRANT FOR TERRITORIAL UNIVERSITY. 


In February, 1851, the Territorial legislature memorialized for a 
grant of lands for a Territorial University. On the 19th of February 
of the same year it was enacted by Congress, says a report of the 
Regents— 


“That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he hereby is, authorized and di- 
rected to set apart and reserve from sale out of the public lands within the Terri- 
tory of Minnesota, to which the Indian title has been or may be extinguished, and 
not otherwise appropriated, a quantity of land not exceeding two entire townships, 
for the use and support of a University in said Territory, and for no other use and 
purpose whatever, to be located in legal subdivisions of not less than one entire 
section.” 

Shortly after this congressional enactment the Regents of the Territorial Univer- 
sity organized, obtained a site, erected a building thereon, and commenced in- 
struction therein—the first instance on record of a Territorial University going 
into operation at so early a period in the history of a Territory. 

The Regents also, with the approbation of the Secretary of the Interior, pro- 
ceeded to select a large portion of the lands granted for the Territorial institution. 
Subse poatiy they erected a costly edifice and mortgaged it, by virtue of a power 
pase by the Territorial Legislature of 1856, for $15,000, to secure the payment of 
certain bonds, and by another act passed in 1858, on the eighth day of March, 
before the admission of Minnesota into the Union, mortgaged lands that had been 
selected by the Regents, tosecure the payment of a further sum of $40,000 borrowed 
by the Regents for the Territorial institution. 


The whole number of acres obtained by act of 1851 is 46,080, of 
which there has been sold 10,750 for the sum of $52,412. Acres 
unsold of the Territorial grant are 35,530. 


STATE UNIVERSITY LAND GRANT.: 


Governor Marshall, in his last message to the Legislature, alludes to 
a claim of the State for a land grant for a State University not yet 
perfected. This claim was first made by the Regents to the Governor, 
April 5, 1860, in this language : 

Heretofore Congress has made grants to Territories not having organized any 
Universities, and the lands being free from all prospective incumbrances, the En- 
abling Acts of Michigan, Wisconsin, and Iowa have used the following similar 
phraseology : 

“ Seventy-two sections of land set apart and reserved for the use and support 
of a university, by an act of Congress approved on day of » are 
hereby granted and conveyed to the State, to be appropriated solely to the use 
and support of such university in such manner as the legislature may prescribe.” 

The condition of Minnesota being different, so far as a territorial university 
was concerned, we expect and find different language in the enabling act. There 
is no reference, as in acts alluded to, to previous reserves, but it is prospective. 
It says, if certain provisions are accepted : 

“That seventy-twe sections of land shall be set apart and reserved for the use 
and support of a State university to be selected by the governor of said State, sub- 
ject to the approval of the Commissioner of the General Land Office.” 

Although a territorial university had been in existence for years, and the re- 
gents selected lands, there is no reference thereto, but the language prescribes 
selections for a future State univorsity. 
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Certainly it was not the intention of Con to turn over the debts wid prospect- 
ively encumbered lands of an old and ly managed territo,iul institution, but 
to give the State that was to be, a grant for a State university, free from all con- 
nections with territorial organizations. 

Will you, therefore, take the steps indicated in the enabling act, and appoint, 
at an early day, some one to select two townships of land for the State university, 
incorporated by the last legislature? 


AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE LAND GRANT. 


Under “ An act donating public lands to the several States and Ter- 
ritories which may provide colleges for the benefit of agriculture and 
the mechanic arts,” approved July 2, 1862, Minnesota is entitled to 
120,000 acres, of which none has been sold. 


THE FIVE HUNDRED THOUSAND ACRES DUE THE STATE. 


The five hundred thousand acres due the State by the provisions of 
an act of Congress entitled “An act to appropriate the proceeds of the 
sales of the public lands,” etc., approved the fourth day of September, 
one thousand eight hundred and forty-one, which, by provisions of the 
Constitutions of Wisconsin, Iowa, Oregon, Kansas, California, and 
Nevada, are appropriated to educational purposes, do not appear as yet 
to have been set apart by Minnesota. 





IV. SIR MATTHEW HALE. 


PLAN OF EDUCATION FOR HIS GRANDCHILDREN. 


Written in 1678. 





In a “ Letter of Advice to his Grandchildren,” written when he 
was “threescore and four years,” and published after his death, Sir 
Matthew Hale—one of the most resplendent names in the annals 
of jurisprudence, for mental ability, general learning, purity of life, 
and impartiality as judge—gives the following plan for their educa- 
tion, in which he differs “upon great reason and observation” 
“from the ordinary method of tutors,” not only in his day, but for 
two centuries afterwards in England :— 


PLAN OF EDUCATION FOR BOYS BETWEEN THE AGES OF EIGHT AND TWENTY 


As to you, my grandsons, you must know, that till you come to be about 
eighteen or twenty years old, you are but in preparation to a settled estate of 
life; as there is no certain conjecture to be made before that age what you will 
be fit for, so till that age you are under the hammer and the file, to fit, dispose, 
and prepare you for your future condition of life, if God be pleased to lend it 
you; and about that time it will probably appear, both what you will be fit for, 
and whether you are like to make a prosperous voyage in the world or not. 

1. Until you come to eight years old, I expect no more of you than to be 
good English scholars, to read perfectly and distinctly any part of the Bible, or 
any other English book, and to carry yourselves respectfully and dutifully to 
those that are set over you. 

2. About eight years old, you are to be put or sent to a grammar school, 
where I expect you should make a good progress in the Latin tongue, in ora- 
tory and poetry; but above all to be good proficients in the Latin tongue, that 
you may be able to read, understand and construe any Latin author, and to 
make true and handsome Latin; and though I would have you learn somewhat 
of Greek, yet the Latin tongue is that which I most value, because almost all 
learning is now under that language. And the time for your abode at the 
grammar school is till you are about sixteen years old. 

3. After that age, I shall either remove you to some university, or to some 
tutor that may instruct you in university learning, thus to be educated till you 
are about twenty years old; and herein I shall alter the ordinary method of 
tutors, upon great m and observation. 

I therefore will you employed from sixteen to seventeen in reading 
some Latin authors to keep your Latin tongue; but principally and chiefly in 
arithmetic and geometry, and geodesy or measuring of heights, distances, and 
superficies and solids, for this will habituate and enlarge your understanding, 
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and will furnish you with a knowledge which will be both delightful and use- 
ful all the days of your life; and will give you a pleasant and innocent diver- 
sion and entertainment when you are weary and tired with any other business. 

From seventeen years old till nineteen or twenty, you may principally intend 
logic, natural philosophy, and metaphysics, according to the ordinary discipline 
of the university; but after you have read some systems or late topical or phi- 
losophical tracts that may give you some taste of the nature of those sciences, 
I shall advise your tutor to exercise you in Aristotle, for there is more sound 
learning of this kind to be found in him, touching these sciences, than in a cart- 
load of modern authors; only tutors scarce take the pains to understand him 
themselves, much less tg instruct their scholars and pupils in them, insomuch, 
that there are few that have read his books. 

And under the title of philosophy, I do not only intend his eight books of 
physics, but his books de Natura et Generatione Animalium, his books de In- 
cestu Animalium, de Anima, de Meteoriis, de Somno et Vigilia, de Morte, de 
Plantis, de Mundo, and his Mechanics, if you join thereunto Archimedes’. 

These are part of real philosophy, and excellently handled by him, and have 
more of use and improvementof the mind than other notional speculations in 
logic or philosophy delivered by others; and the rather, because bare specula- 
tions and notions have little experience and external observation to confirm 
them, and they rarely fix the minds, especially of young men. Buf that part 
of philosophy that is real, may be improved and confirmed by daily observa- 
tion; and is more stable, and yet more certain and delightful, and goes along 
with a man all his life, whatever employment or profession he undertakes. 

4. When you come to above twenty years old, you are come to the critical 
age of your life; you are in that state of choice that the ancients tell us was 
offered to Hercules; on the left hand, a way of pleasure, of luxury, of idleness, 
intemperance, wantonness, which though it first be tempting and flattering, yet 
it ends in dishonor, in shame, in infamy, in poverty; such a way as the wise 
man spoke of, ‘‘ There is a way that is pleasant and delightful, but the end of 
that way is death;” and that which the same wise man speaks of, (Eccles. xi. 
9,) “Rejoice, O young man, in thy youth, and let thy heart cheer thee in the 
days of thy youth, and walk in the ways of thine heart. But know for all these 
things, God will bring thee into judgment.” Again, on the right hand, there is 
a way of honesty and sobriety, of piety and the fear of God, of virtue and in- 
dustry; and though this way may seem at first painful and rugged, yet it ends 
in peace and favor with God, and commonly in honor and reputation, in wealth 
and contentation even in this life. For although Almighty God hath reserved 
greater rewards for virtue and goodness than this life affords, yet he loves and 
delights to behold good and comely order among the children of men; and 
therefore a wise father will draw on his children to goodness, and learning, and 
obedience to him, with handsome rewards and encouragements, suitable to the 
age and disposition of his children. So the great Master and Father of the 
children of men, and of the great family of heaven and earth, doth commonly 
invite and draw men to ways of piety, virtue and goodness, by the encourage- 
ments of reputation, honor, esteem, wealth and other outgard advantages, and 
thereby in great measure governs the children of men, intains that order 
that is necessary and convenient for the world of mankind. sd 

And although this is neither the only nor chief reward of goodness and vir- 
tue yet till men are grown to that ripeness of understanding to look after re- 
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wards of a higher nature, namely, the happingss of the life to come, he is pleased 
most wisely to make use of these inferior encouragements and invitations, like 
so many little pulleys and cords, to draw men to the ways of virtue, piety and 
goodness, wherein, when they are once led and confirmed, they are established 
in higher and nobler expectations, namely, the love of God and the beauty of 
goodness and virtue. And on the right-hand way, there are not only pro- 
pounded certain general virtues of sobriety, temperance and industry, but there 
are also certain particular walks of industry and virtue, and the exercise thereof 
in certain especial callings and employments, some more liberal and eminent, as 
divines, physicians, lawyers, &c. Some more laborious, yet generous enough 
as husbandry, the primitive and most innocent employment, is such as becomes — 
noblemen and gentlemen. Some of other kinds, as merchants and handicrafts. 
And to all these employments, justly and industriously followed, Almighty God 
hath annexed a blessing; for they conduce to the good of mankind, and the 
maintenance of human societies, and the convenient support of persons and 
families. , 

And when. you come to about this age, unless you are corrupted by idleness, 
evil company or debauchery, your minds will begin to settle, and your inclina- 
tions will begin to bend themselves towards some of these employments, and 
to a steady course of life. And although it may please God to order things so 
that you may not be put upon the necessity to take any of these professions 
upon you for your subsistence, because I may leave you a competent provision 
otherways, yet assure yourselves a calling is so far from being a burthen or 
dishonor to any of you, that it*will be a great advantage to you every way to 
be of some profession; and therefore I commend some of them to your choice, 
especially for such of you whose fortunes may not be so plentiful. 

But if you should not fix to any of these more regular professions, as divinity, 
law, or physic, yet I would have you so far acquainted with them, as that you 
may be able to understand, and maintain, and hold fast, the religion in which 
you have by me been educated; and so much of the laws of the kingdom, as 
may instruct you how to defend the estate that shall be left you, and to order 
your lives conformable to those laws under which you live, and to give at least 
common advice to your neighbors in matters of ordinary or common concern- 
ment; and so much of physic, especially of anatomy, as may make you know 
your own frame, and maintain and preserve your health by good diet, and those 
ordinary helps, a good herbal or garden may afford. 

And although you should not addict yourselves professedly to any of these 
three callings, yet I would have you all acquainted with husbandry, planting 
and ordering of a country farm, which is the most innocent, and yet most neces- 
sary employment, and such as becomes the best gentleman in England; for it 
is a miserable thing to see a man master of an estate in lands, and yet not know 
how to manage it, but must either be at the mercy of tenants or servants, or 
otherwise he knows not how to live, being utterly a stranger to husbandry; and 
therefore must be beholden to a tenant or a servant for his subsistence, who 
many times knowing their own advantage, by the ignorance, carelessness or idle- 
ness of a master or landlord, set the dice upon him, and use him as they please. 
I have always observed, a country gentleman that hath a competent estate of 
lands in his hands, and lives upon it, stocks it himself, and understands it, and 
manages it in his own hands, lives more plentifully, breeds up his children more 
handsomely, and in a way of industry, is better loved in his country, and doth 

t 
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more good in it, than he that haffi twice the revenue and lives upon his rents, 
or it may be in the city, whereby both himself, and family, and children, learn 
a life of idleness and expense, and many times of debauchery. And therefore 
if you can not settle your minds to any other profession, yet I would have you 
be acquainted with the course of husbandry, and manage at least some consid- 
able part of your estate in yourown hands. And this you may do without any 
disparagement, for the life of a husbandman is not unseemly for any of the chil- 
dren of Adam or Noah, who began it; and although that employment requires 
attendance and industry, as well as knowledge and experience, yet it will 
afford a man competent time for such other studies and employments as may 
vecome a scholar or a gentleman, a good patriot or justice in his country. 
Though all callings and employments carry with them a gratefulness and con- 
venting variety much more than idleness and intemperance, or debauchery, yet 
in whatsoever calling you are settled, though that calling must be your princi- 
pal business, and such as you must principally apply yourselves unto, yet I 
thought it always necessary to have some innocent diversions for leisure times; 
because it takes off the tediousness of business, and prevents a worse mis- 
spending of the time. I therefore commend to those gentlemen, of what pro- 
fession soever, that they spend their spare and leisure hours in reading of his- 
tory or mathematics, in experimental philosophy, in searching out the kinds 
and natures of trees and plants, herbs, flowers, and other vegetables; nay, in 
observing of insects, in mathematical observations, in measuring land; nay, in 
the more cleanly exercise of smithery, watch-making, carpentry, joinery works 
of all sorts. These and the like innocent diversions give these advantages :— 


1. They improve a man’s knowledge and understanding; 2. They render him 
fit for many employments of use; 3. They take off the tediousness of one em- 
ployment; 4. They prevent diversions of worse kinds, as going to taverns, or 
games, and the like; 5. They rob no time from your constant calling, but only 
spend with usefulness and delight that time that can be well spared. 
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CONSTITUTIONAL PROVISION RESPECTING EDUCATION. 


The past and present constitutional provisions of the several States 
of the Union relative to education exhibit the growth of the national 
sentiment in favor of, and the present strong attachment to, the public 
school system. In the early reconstruction of political organizations, 
rendered imperative by a separation from Great Britain, only a few 
States recognized in their organic law the necessity of providing for 
the diffusion of intelligence among the people, and this recognition is 
expressed in general terms. But within the last half century the con- 
stitutions of the States, admitted from time to time in the Union, have 
become more and more emphatic in the declaration, that it is the wisest 
economy and the highest duty to provide for an efficient and uniform 
system of public schools. 

The New England States having incorporated a public school sys- 
tem with their earliest organizations, in emerging from their colonial 
condition, had no occasion to provide specially for it in their first State 
constitutions. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 


First settlement, 1620. Area 7,800 square miles. 


POPULATION, 

378,717 || 1830 610, 840 

423, 245 737, 699 

472, 040 5 994, 514 

523, 827 || 1860...............-.-.-. 1,231,066 

In 1636, six years after the first settlement of Boston, the General 
Court of the colony of Massachusetts Bay, -vhich met in Boston on the 8th 
of September, passed an act appropriating £400 toward the establish- 
ment ofacollege. The sum thus appropriated was morc than the whole 
tax levied on the colony at that time in a single year, and the population 
scattered through ten or twelve villages did not exceed five thousand 
persons ; but among them were eminent graduates of the University of 
Cambridge, in England, and all were here for purposes of permanent 
settlement. In 1638 John Harvard left by will the sum of £779 in 
money, and a library of over three hundred books. In 1640, the Gen- 
eral Court granted to the college the income of the Charlestown ferry ; 
and in 1642, the Governor, with the magistrates and teachers and 
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elders ‘were empowered to establish statutes and constitutions for the 
infant institution ; and in 1650 a charter was granted, which was pro- 
tected by an article in the constitution of 1780 and still remains the fun- 
damental law of the oldest literary institution in this country. 

In 1642 the attention of the General Court was turned to the sub- 
ject of family instruction in the following enactment : 


Forasmuch as the good education of children is of singular behoof and benefit 
to any commonwealth; and whereas many parents and masters are too indulgent 
and negligent of their duty in this kind: 

It is therefore ordered by this Court and the authority thereof, That the selectmen 
of every town, in the several precincts and quarters where they dwell, shall have 
a vigilant eye over their brethren and neighbors, to see, first, that none of them 
shall suffer so much barbarism in any of their families, as not to endeavor to 
teach, by themselves or others, their children and apprentices so much learning as 
may enable them perfectly to read the English tongue, and knowledge of the cap- 
ital laws, upon penalty of twenty shillings for each neglect therein; also, that all 
masters of families do, once a week, at least, catechise their children and servants 
in the grounds and principles of religion, and if any be unable to do so much, that 
then, at the least, they procure such children or aoa to learn some short 
orthodox catechism, without book, that they may be able to answer to the questions 
that shall be propounded to them out of such catechisms by their parents or mas- 
ters, or any of the selectmen, where they shall call them to a trial of what they 
have learned in this kind; and further, that all parents and masters do breed and 
bring up their children and pee in some honest lawful calling, labor, or 
employment, either in husbandry or some other trade profitable for themselves and 
the commonwealth, if they will not nor cannot train them up in learning to fit 
them for higher employments; and if any of the selectmen, after admonition by 
them given tosuch masters of families, shall find them still negligent of their duty 
in the particulars aforementioned, whereby children and servants become rude, 
stubborn, and unruly, the said selectmen, with the help of two magistrates, shall 
take such children or apprentices from them, and place them with some masters for 
years, boys till they come to twenty-one, and girls eighteen years of age complete, 
which will more strictly look unto and force them tosubmit unto government, accor- 
ding to the rules of this order, if by fair means and former instructions they will 
not be drawn unto it. 

In the same year the following brief School Code was enacted : 


*It being one chief project of that old deluder, Satan, to keep men from the knowl- 
edge of the Scriptures, as in former times, keeping them in an unknown tongue, 
so inghese latter times, by persuading from the use of tongues, so that at least the 
true sense and meaning of the original might be clouded and corrupted with false 
glosses of deceivers ; and to the end that learning may not be buried in the grave 
of our forefathers, in church and commonwealth, the Lord assisting our endeavors : 


It is therefore ordered by this Court and authority thereof, That every pry 4 


within this jurisdiction, after the Lord hath increased them to the number of fift 
householders, shall then forthwith appoint one within their town to teach all such 
children as shall resort to him, to write and read, whose wages shall be paid, 
either by the parents or masters of such children, or by the inhabitants in general, 
by way of supply, as the major part of those who order the prudentials of the town 
shall appoint; provided that those who send their children be not oppressed by 
paying much more than they can have them taught for in other towns. ; 

And it is further ordered, That where any town shall increase to the number of 
one hundred families or householders, they shall set up a grammar schcol, the 
masters thereof being able to instruct veuthe so far as they may be fitted for the 
university, and if any other town neglect the performance hereof above one year, 
then every such town shall pay five pounds per annum to the next such school, 
till they shall perform this order. 


With various modifications as to details, but with the same objects 
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steadily in view, viz., the exclusion of “ barbarism ” from every. family 
by preventing its having even one untaught and idle child or appren- 
tice, the maintenance of an elementary school in every neighborhood 
where there were children enough to constitute a school,and of a Latin 
school in every large town, and of a college for higher culture for the 
whole colony, the colonial legislature, and the people in the several 
towns in Massachusetts, maintained an educational system, which, 
although not as early or as thorough as the school code of Saxony and 
Wirtemburg, has expanded with the growth of the community in pop- 
ulation, wealth, and industrial development, and stimulated and shaped 
the legislation of other States in behalf of universal education. 

The article on education in the constitution of 1780 was one of the 
first ever incorporated into the organic law of a State. Section 2, 
making imperative on legislators and magistrates to encourage the in- 
terests of literature and the sciences, and all seminaries of them, was 
framed by John Adams, and has been retained until this day without 
the slightest alteration. 


The University at Cambridge, and Encouragement of Literature, etc. 
SECTION I.—THE UNIVERSITY. 


- ART. 1. Whereas our wise and pious ancestors, so early as the year one thou- 
sand six hundred and thirty-six, laid the foundation of Harvard College, in which 
university many persons of great eminence have, by the blessing of God, been in- 
itiated into those arts and scicnces which qualified them for public employments, 
both in church and state; and whereas the encouragement of the arts and sci- 
ences, and all good literature, tends to the honor of God, the advantage of the 
Christian religion, and the great benefit of this and the other United States of 
America; it is declared that the president and fellows of Harvard College, in their 
corporate onpeety, and their successors in that capacity, their officers and ser- 
vants, shall have, hold, use, exercise, and enjoy all the powers, authorities, rights, 
liberties, privileges, immunities, and franchises which they now have, or are en- 
titled to have, hold, use, exercise, and enjoy ; and the same are hereby ratified and 
confirmed unto them, the said president and fellows of Harvard College, and to 
their successors, and to their officers and servants, respectively, forever. 

2. And whereas there have been, at sundry times, by divers persons, gifts, 
grants, devises of houses, lands, tenements, goods, chattels, legacies, and convey- 
ances, heretofore made, either to Harvard College, in Cambridge, in New England, 
or to the president and fellows of Harvard College, or to the said college by some 
other description, under several charters successively—it is declared, that all the 
said gifts, grants, devises, legacies, and conveyances are hereby forever confirmed 
unto the president and fellows of Harvard College, and to their successors in the 
capacity aforesaid, according to the true intent and meaning of the donor or do- 
nors, grantor and grantors, eae and devisors. 

3. And whereas, by an act of the general court of the colony of Massachusetts 
Bay, passed in the year one thousand six hundred and forty-two, the governor 
and deputy governor for the time being, and all the magistrates of that jurisdic- 
tion, were, with the president and a number of the clergy in the said act described, 
constituted the overseers of Harvard College; and it being necessary in this new 
constitution of government to ascertain who shall be deemed successors to the 
said governor, deputy governor, and magistrates, it is declared that the governor, 
lieutenant governor, council, and senate of this commonwealth are and shall be 
deemed their successors ; who, with the president of Harvard College for the time 
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being, together with the ministers of the Con; tional churches in the towns of 
Cambridge, Watertown, Charlestown, Boston, xbury, and Dorchester, men- 
tioned in the said act, shall be, and hereby are, vested with all the powers and au- 
thority belonging or in any way appertaining to the overseers of Harvard Col- 
lege : Provided, ‘That nothing herein shall be construed to prevent the legislature 
of this commonwealth from making such alterations in the government of the said 
university as shall be conducive to its advantage, and the interest of the republic 
of letters, in as full a manner as might have been done by the legislature of the 
late province of Massachusetts Bay. 


SECTION Il.—THE ENCOURAGEMENT OF LITERATURE. 


Wisdom and knowledge, as well as virtue, diffused generally among the body 
of the people, being necessary for the preservation of their rights and liberties, and 
as these depend on spreading the opportunities and advantages of education in the 
various parts of the country, and among the different orders of the people, it shall 
be the duty of the legislatures and magistrates, in all future periods of this com- 
monwealth, to cherish the interest of literature and the sciences and all seminaries 
of them, especially the university at Cambridge, public schools, and grammar 
schools in doe coma to encourage private societies and public institutions, by 
rewards and immunities for the promotion of agriculture, arts, sciences, commerce, 
trades, manufactures, and a natural history of the country ; to countenance and in- 
culcate the principles of humanity and general benevolence, public and private 
charity, industry and frugality, honesty and punctuality in all their dealings ; sin- 
cerity, good humor, and all social affections and generous sentiments among the 


people. 

The history of the influences that led to the introduction of section 
second of this article was given by Mr. Adams in 1809. (Works iv, p. 
259.) 

“In travelling from Boston to Philadelphiain 1774-5-6-7, I had 
several times amused myself at Norwalk, Connecticut, with the 
very curious collection of birds and insects of American produc- 
tion made by Mr. Arnold, a collection which he afterwards sold to 
Governor Tryon, who sold it to Sir Ashton Lever, in whose apart- 
ments in London I afterwards viewed it again. This collection was 
so singular a thing that it made a deep impression on me, and I could 
not but consider it a reproach to my country that so little was known 
even to herself of her natural history. 

“ When I was in Europe in the years 1778 and 1779, in the com- 
mission to the King of France with Dr. Franklin and Mr. Arthur 
Lee, I had opportunity to see the King’s collection and many others, 
whick increased my wishes that nature might be examined and studied 
in my own country as it was in others. 

“In France, among the academicians and other men of science and 
letters, I was frequently entertained with inquiries concerning the 
Philosophical Society at Philadelphia, and with eulogiums on the wis- 
dom of that institution and encomiums on some publications of their , 
transactions. 
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“ These conversations suggested to me the idea of such an establish- 
ment in Boston, where I knew there was as much love of acience, and 
as many gentlemen capable of pursuing it, as in any other city of its size. 

“In 1779 I returned to Boston in the French frigate, La Sen- 
sible, with the Chevalier de la Luzerne and Mr. Marbois. The 
corporation of Harvard College gave a public dinner in honor of the 
French ambassador and his suite, and did me the honor of an invita- 
tion to dine with them. 

“ At the table, in the philosophy chamber, I chanced to sit next to Dr. 
Cooper. I entertained him during the whole of the time we were 
together with an account of Arnold’s collections I had seen in Europe, 
the compliments I had heard in France upon the Philosophical Soci- 
ety at Philadelphia, and concluded with proposing that the future 
legislature of Massachusetts should institute an academy of arts and 
sciences. 

“The doctor at first hesitated, thought it would be difficult to find 
members who would attend to it; but his principal objection was that 
it would injure Harvard College by setting up a rival to it that might 
draw the attention and affections of the people in some degree from it. 
To this I answered : first, that there were certainly men of learning 
enough that might compose a society sufficiently numerous; and, 
secondly, that instead of being a rival to the university, it would be an 
honor and advantage to it. That the president and principal pro- 
fessors would undoubtedly be always members of it, and the meetings 
might be ordered wholly or in part at the college, and in that room. 
The doctor at length appeared better satisfied, and I entreated him to 
propagate the idea and the plan as far and as soon as his discretion 
would justify. The Doctor accordingly did diffuse the project so 
judiciously and effectually that the first legislature under the constitu- 
tion adopted and established it by law.* 

“ Afterwards, when attending the convention for framing the consti- 
tution, I mentioned the subject to several of the members, and when I 
was appointed by the sub-committee to make a draught of a project of a 
constitution to be laid before the convention, my mind and heart were 
so full of the subject I inserted chapter v, section 2. 

“IT was somewhat apprehensive that criticism and objection would be 
made to the section, and particularly that the ‘natural history’ and the 
‘good humor’ would be stricken out, but the whole was received very 
kindly, and passed the convention unanimously without amendment.” 





* American Academy of Arts and Sciences, incorporated May 4, 1780. 


‘ 
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The following article was ratified by the people of Massachusetts in 
1857. as an amendment to the Constitution. 


Art. XX. No person shall have the right to vote, or be eligible to office under 
the constitution of this Commonwealth, who shall not be able to read the constitu- 
tion in the English language and write his name: provided, however, that the pro- 
visions of this amendment shall not apply to any person prevented by a physical 
disability from complying with its requisitions, nor to any person who now has the 
right to vote, nor to any persons who shall be sixty years of age or upwards at the 
time this amendment shall take effect. 


CONNECTICUT. 
Settled in 1633. Area, 4,674 square miles. 


POPULATION. 


238, 141 || 1830 
251,002 || 1840.... 
262, 042 

275, 202 


In the towns of Hartford and New Haven, settled in 1636 and 1638, 
as well as in towns settled afterwards, the public school was one of the 
earliest subjects of municipal legislation in Hartford in 1638, and in 
New Haven in 1639, as much as the roads and bridges, the support of 
public worship, and protection against the Indians. 


In the bedy of laws for the government of the commonwealth, known 
as the code of 1650, the provisions for the family instruction of chil- 
dren, and the maintenance of schools by towns, are identically the 
same as in Massachusetts, and remained on the statute book, with slight 
modifications to give them more efficiency, for two hundred years. 

In the chapter respecting schools, it is commended to “ every family,” 
which is able and willing, “to give yearly but the fourth part of a 
bushel of corn, or something equivalent thereto, for the advancement 
of learning by the college at Cambridge ;” which practice was continued 
until ten of the principal ministers, in 1700, brought each a number of 
books to found a college in Connecticut. 

As early as 1701 the system of public instruction in Connecticut 
so far matured as to embrace the following particulars : 

1, An obligation on every parent and guardian of children “not to 
suffer so much barbarism, in any of their families, as to have a single 
child or apprentice unable to read the holy word of God, and the good 
laws of the colony ;” and also “to bring them up to some lawful call- 
ing or employment,” under a penalty for each offence. 

2. A tax of forty shillings on every thousand pounds of the lists of 

"estates was collected in every town with annual State tax, and payabl: 
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proportionably to those towns only which should establish their schools 
according to law. 

3. A common school in every town having over seventy families, 
kept for at least six months in a year. 

4. A grammar school in eachof the four head county towns, to 
fit youth for college. 

5. A collegiate school, toward which the General Court made an an- 
nual appropriation of £120. 

6. Provision for the religious instruction of the Indians. 

The system, therefore, embraced every family and town, all classes 
of children and youth, and all the then recognized grades of schools. 
There were no select or sectarian schools to classify society at the 
roots ; but all children were regarded with equal favor, and all brought 
under the assimilating influence of early associations and similar school 
privileges. 

Here was the foundation laid not only for universal education, but 
for a practical and social equality which has never been surpassed in 
the history of any other community. 

In 1795 the legislature, after several years of discussion, set the 
example of establishing a permanent and irreducible fund, the income 
of which should be applied to the support of common or public schools, 
by appropriating for this purpose a portion of the Territory of Ohio, 
now known as the Connecticut Reserve, because it was reserved by 
the State for its own use, when it ceded its claim to the whole national 
domain beyond, of the same width as its own territory. 

The colonial charter formed the basis of government until 1818, 
when a State constitution was adopted, which still exists, article eight 
of which protects both the college and the school fund. 


ARTICLE VUlI.—OF EDUCATION. 


Sec. 1. The charter of Yale College, as modified by agreement with the corpora- 
tion thereof, {n pursuance of an act of the general assembly, passed in May, 1792, 
is hereby confirmed. 

2. The fund called the school fund shall romain a perpetual fund, the inter- 
est of which shall be inviolably appropriated to the support and encouragement of 
the public or common schools throughout the State, and for the equal benefit of all 
the people thereof. The value and amount of said fund shall, as soon as practi- 
cable, be ascertained in such manner as the general assembly may prescribe, pub- 
lished, and recorded in the comptroller’s office; and no law shall ever be made 
ramet g said fund to be diverted to any other use than the encouragement and 
support of public or common schools amorg the several school societies, as jus- 
tice and equity shall require. 


In 1855 the following amendment to the Constitution was adopted : 


Every person shall be able to read any article of the Constitution, or any section 
of the statutes of this State, before being admitted as an elector. ; 
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NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
First settlement made in 1623. Area, 9,280 square miles. 


POPULATION. 
Bis and conene ctckteguee 141,899 


First constitution was adopted in 1784, in which there is the follow- 
ing provision relative to the encouragement of literature : 


ENCOURAGEMENT OF LITERATURE, ETC. 


Knowledge and learning, generally diffused throvgh a community, being essen- 
tial to the preservation of a free government ; and spreading the opportunities and 
advantages of education through the various ‘parts of the country, being highly 
conducive to promote this end, it shall be the duty of the legislators and magis- 
trates, in all future periods of this government, to cherish the interests of litera- 
ture and the sciences, and ali seminaries and public schools, to encourage private 
and public institutions, rewards and immunities for the promotion of a 
arts, sciences, commerce, trades, manufactures, and natural history of the coun- 
try; to countenance and inculcate the principles of humanity and general benevo- 
lence, public and private charity, industry and economy, honesty and punctuality, 
sincerity, sobriety, and all social affections and generous sentiments, among the 


people. 

This article in substance appears to have been copied from the con- 
stitution of Massachusetts, the alterations being only verbal. 

In the constitution of 1792, which still exists, it was inserted without 


change. 
VERMONT. 


Settled 1724~’31. Area, 9,056 square miles. Admitted as one of 
the United States of America in 1791. 


POPULATION. 


85, 416 
i cs cand bode sasen eannes an 
217,713 || 1850.........-...---.2----- 314,129 
235,764 || 1860...........-----.------ 315,098 


The first constitution was formed in 1777, and the second in 1793, 
which is still in force, article forty-one of which declares— 


Laws for the encouragement of virtue and prevention of vice and immoral- 
ity ought to be constantly kept in force, and duly executed ; and a competent nun- 
ber of schools ought to be maintained in each town, for the convenient instruction 
of youth, and one or more grammar schools be incorporated and properly sup- 
ported in each county in this State. And all religious societies or bodies of men, 
that may be hereafter united or incorporated for the advancement of religion and 
learning, or for other charitable purposes, shall be encouraged and protected in the 
enjoyment of the privileges, immunities, and estates which they in justice ought 
to enjoy, under such regulations as the general assembly of this State shall direct. 
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MAINE. 


Settled in 1624. Area, 31,766 square miles. Admitted into the 
Union in 1820. 


POPULATION. 


The constitution adopted in 1820 has an article relating to 
LITERATURE. 


A general diffusion of the advantages of education being essential to the pres- 
ervation of the rights and liberties of the people, to promote this important ob- 
ject the legislature is authorized, and it shall be its duty, to require the several 
towns to make suitable provision, at their own expense, for the support and main- 
tenance of public schools; and it shall further be their duty to encourage and suit- 
ably endow, from time to time, as the circumstances of the people may authorize, 
all academies, colleges, and seminaries of learning within the State: Provided, 
That no donation, grant, or endowment shall at any time be made by the legisla- 
ture to any literary institution now established, or which may hereafter be estab- 
lished, unless at the time of making such endowment the legislature of the State 
shall have the right to grant any further powers to alter, limit, or restrain any of 
the powers vested in any such literary institution as shall be judged necessary to 
promote the best interests thereof. 


RHODE ISLAND. 
Settled in 1631. Area, 1,306 square miles. 


POPULATION. 


The colonial charter remained in force until 1842, when a consti- 
tution was adopted by the people. 
The provision relative to education is as follows : 


ARTICLE XII.—OF EDUCATION. 


Sec. 1. The diffusion of know!edge as well as of virtue among the people being 
essential to the preservation of their rights and liberties, it shall be the duty of the 
Gene-al Assembly to promote public schools, and to adopt all means which they 
may deem necessary and proper to secure to the people the advantages and oppor- 
tunities of education. 

2. The money which now is, or which may hereafter be, appropriated by law for 
the establishment of a permanent fund for the support of public schools, shall be 
securely invested and remain a perpetual fund for that purpose. 

_ 3. All donations for the support of public schools, or for other purposes of educa- 
tion, which may be received . the General Assembly, shall be applied according 
to the terms prescribed by the donors. 
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4, The General Assembly shall make all necessary provisions by law for carrying 
this article into effect. They shall not divert said money or fund from the afore- 
said uses, nor borrow, appropriate, nor use the same, or any part thereof, for any 
other purpose, under any pretence whatever. 


NEW YORK. 


Settled in 1609 by the Dutch. Area, 46,000 square miles. 


POPULATION. 
340, 120 | 1830...---+---222+--g-- 1,918, 608 
586,756 || 1840... -- 2,428,921 

, . 3, 007, 394 
1, 372, 812 || 1860 3, 880, 735 

The first constitution was adopted in 1777, in which is no reference 
to schools; the second, in 1822, in which it was provided in article 
seventh, section five, that— 

“The proceeds of all lands belonging to this State, except such parts 
thereof as may be reserved or appropriated to public use, or ceded to 
the United States, which shall hereafter be sold or disposed of, shall 
remain a perpetual fund, the interest of which shall be inviolably 
appropriated and applied to the support of common schools.” 

The third constitution was adopted in 1846, and the provision 
therein for education is comprised in article ninth. 


Sec. 1. The capital of the common school fund, the ca 
fund, and the capital of the United States deposit fund, sha 


= of the literature 
1 be respectively pre- 
served inviolate. The revenues of the said common school fund shall be applied 
to the support of common schools; the revenues of the said literature fund shall be 
applied to the support of academies, and the sum of twenty-five thousand dollars 
of the revenues of the United States deposit fund shall each year be appropriated 
to and made a part of the capital of the said common school fund. 


NEW JERSEY 
First settlement in 1627. Area, 8,320 square miles. 


POPULATION. 


184, 139 || 1830... 2.2... ccc eeceee 
672, 035 


The first constitution was adopted in 1776, and the second in 1844, 
in which is this provision for education : 
SECTION VII.—ARTICLE 6, 


The fund for the support of free schools, and all money, stock, and other pro 
erty which may hereafter be appropriated for that purpose, or received into the 
treasury under the provision of any law heretofore passed to augment the said 
fund should be securely invested, and remain a perpetual fund; and the income 
hereof, except so much as it may be judged exredient to apply to an increase of 
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the capital, shall be annually appropriated to the support of public schools, for 
the equal benefit of all the People of the State; and it shall not be competent for 
the Legislature to borrow, appropriate, or use the said fund, or any part thereof, 
tor any ther purpose, under any pretence whatever. c 


PENNSYLVANIA. 
Settled by the Swedes in 1631. Area, 46,000 square miles 
POPULATION. 
434,373 | 1830 
602,361 
810,091 
1,049,058 | 1860 
First constitution was adopted in 1776. The second, in 1790, in 
which the subject of education was recognized, contains two brief see- 
tions on the subject, under 


ARTICLE VU. 
SecTIon 1. The legislature shall, as soon as conveniently may be, provide by 
law for the establishment of schools throughout the State, in such manner that 


the poor may be taught gratis. 
SecTION 2. The arts and sciences shall be promoted in one or more seminaries 


of learning. 
In the convention of 1838, Mr. Bedford, of Luzerne, offered an 


amendment to the provision of the constitution of 1790, so that it would 


read— 

“The legislature shall continue to provide by law for the establish- 
ment of common schools throughout the State in such a manner that 
all persons residing therein may enjoy the benefits of education.” 

The following remarks were made at the time of offering the reso- 
lution : 

“TI am aware that many gentlemen who occupy seats upon this floor 
deem such a constitutional provision unnecessary, because, as they 
assert, the legislature may at any time make suitable enactments upon 
the subject. But the law that is passed this year may be repealed the 
next; so that our school system, which is the basis of the intelligence 
of the people, must be liable t» change with the political policy of our 
law makers, and thereby be liable to perpetual fluctuation and enact- 
ments, etc.”” 

At that time there was not the interest in popular education in Penn- 
sylvania that now exists, and the amendment was not carried; and the 
constitution of 1838 on the subject of education has the same language 
as that of 1790. 
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DELAWARE. e 
Settled in 1627. Area, 2,120 square miles. 
POPULATION. 
59,096 || 1830 76,748 
64,273 || 1840 
72,674 | 1850 
72,749 || 1860 112,216 
In the first constitution, adopted 1776, there is no provision for 
education ; but as amended in 1831, the Legislature is instructed “ to 
provide by law” “for establishing schools, and promoting arts and 
sciences.”’ 
VIRGINIA. 


Settled in 1607. Area, 38,352 square miles. 
POPULATION. 





| 
Census. White. Free colored. Slaves. 
| 





442, 115 12, 766 293, 427 
514, 230 20, 124 345, 796 

: 30, 570 392, 518 
36, 889 425, 153 
47, 348 469, 757 1,211, 405 
49, 852 449, 087 1, 239, 797 
54, 332 472, 529 1, 422, 661 
58, 042 490, 865 1,596, 318 














Previous to the Revolution, the public school system had not obtained 
root beyond the limits of the eastera States. The township and district 
school organizations of New England had, however, excited the admira- 
tion of Wythe, Jefferson, and other eminent Virginia statesmen. 

Patrick Henry wrote to John Adams: “It shall be my incessant 
study so to form our portrait of government that a kindred with New 
England may be discerned in it; and if all your excellencies cannot be 
preserved, yet I hope to retain so much of the likeness that posterity 
shall pronounce us descended from the same stock.” Richard Bland 
Lee, at a later period, on the floor of Congress, spoke of “ the forefathers 
of New England, who have established the wisest institutions for the 
perpetuation of human liberty and human happiness the world has 
seen.” * Debate on Madison’s resolutions, Jan. 20, 1794. 

Such views having been cordially entertained, it was not surprising 
that Jefferson, as one of those appointed by Virginia, after the Declara- 


* Wanscy’s Excursion to the United States. 1794, 
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tion of Independence by the Colonies, to prepare a cole of laws 
adapted to the altered condition of that commonwealth, should strive 
to introduce the New England system of common schools. 

The year that the first constitution was formed, a committee was 
appointed to prepare a code of laws adapted to the altered condition of 
affairs. 

In 1779 Wythe and Jefferson made a report, in which was a full 
chapter from the pen of Jefferson on public schools. The caption was— 


A BILL for the more general diffusion of knowledge. 


SECTION 1. Whereas it appeareth that however certain forms of government 
are better calculated than others to protect individuals in the free exercise of their 
natural rights, and are at the same time themselves better guarded against degen- 
eracy, yet experience hath shown, that even under the best forms those intrusted 
with power have in time, and by slow operations, perverted it into tyranny; and 
it is believed that the most effectual means of preventing this would be to illumi- 
nate, as far as practicable, the minds of the people at large, and more especially 
to give them knowledge of those facts which history exhibiteth, that, possessed 
thereby of the experience of other ages and countries, they may be enabled to know 
ambition under all its shapes, and prompt to exert their natural powers to defeat 
its purposes; and whereas it is generally true that the people will be happiest 
whose laws are best. and are best administered, and that laws will be wisely formed 
and honestly administered in proportion as those who form and administer them 
are wise and honest; whence it becomes expedient for promoting the public hap- 
piness, that uaose persons whom nature hath endowed with genius and virtue - 
should be rendered, by \iberal education, worthy to receive, and able to guard the 
sacred deposit of the — and liberties of their fellow-citizens, and that they 
should be called to the charge without regard to wealth, birth, or other accidental 
condition or circumstance. But the indigence of the greater number, disabling 
them from so educating at their own expense those of their children whom nature 
hath fitly formed and disposed to become useful instruments of the public, it is 
better that such should be sought for and educated at the common expense of all, 
than that the happiness of all should be confided to the weak or wicked.: 


The succeeding sections provided that each county should be divided 
in convenient districts for public schools. “At every one of these 
schools,” in the language of the bill, “shall be taught reading, writing, 
common arithmetic; and the books which shall be used therein for in- 
structing the children to read shall be such as will, at the same time, 
make them acquainted with Grecian, Roman, English, and American 
history.” 

It was also provided that over every ten of these schools an over- 
seer should be appointed annually, by the aldermen, to select teachers, 
to visit the schools, to direct in the choice of reading books, and super- 
intend the teachers. 

The superintendents were to meet in convention, and establish at 
central points a certain number of grammar schools, in which were to 
be taught Latin, Greek, grammar, geography, and higher arithmetic. 

The most needy and meritorious scholar from a grammar school 
district was to be educated at the expense of the State, and one scholar 
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was to be selected from the grammar schools to be educated gratuitously 
at college. 

Five years after the bill in manuscript was presented, it was printed 
by order of the assembly of 1784. 

Jefferson says: “One provision of the bill was that the expenses of 
the schools should be borne by the inhabitants of the county, every 
one in proportion to his general tax rate. This would throw on wealth 
the education of the poor.” 

In 1796 the assembly acted upon the bill, but inserted a provision 
leaving to each county court to declare when the act should go into 
operation within the limits of its jurisdiction, which, adds Jefferson, 
“completely defeated it. The justices being generally of the more 
wealthy class, were unwilling to incur the burden, and I believe it 
was not suffered to commence in a single county.” 

His interest in common schools never flagged, although his native 
State could not be aroused to its best interests, and in a letter to 
Hon. Joseph ©. Cabell, dated November 28, 1820, he says: 

“Surely Governor Clinton’s display of the gigantic effort of New York 
towards the educating of her citizens will stimulate the pride, as well 
as the patriotism, of our legislature to look to the reputation and safety 
of our country, to rescue it from the degradation of becoming the Bar- 
bary of the Union, and of falling into the ranks of even our negroes. 
To that condition it is fast sinking. We shall be in the hands of the 
other States what our indigenous predecessors were when surrounded 
by the sciences and arts of Europe. The success of education before 
the Revolution placed her with the foremost of the sister colonies. 
What is her education now? Where is it? The little we have we 
import, like beggars, from other States, or import the beggars, to be- 
stow on us their miserable crumbs.” 

The first constitution was adopted in 1776, second in 1830, third in 
1851, and fourth in 1864. 

In the constitution adopted in 1830 there is no reference to educa- 
tion, but in that of 1851 is the following provision: 


A capitation tax, equal to the tax assessed on land of the value of two hun- 
dred dollars, shall be levied on every white male inhabitant who has attained the 
age of twenty-one years; and one equal moiety of the capitation tax upon white 

rsons shall be applied to the purposes of education in proms and free schools; 
but nothing herein contained shall prevent exemptions of taxable polls in cases of 
-bodily infirmity. 

In the revision of 1864, this provision is retained in the twenty- 


second article. 
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MARYLAND. 


Settled in 1634. Area, 9,356 square miles. 
POPULATION. 





White. (Free colored.| \ Total. 





208, 649 8, 043 319, 728 
246, 326 19, 587 , 63: 341,548 
235, 117 33, 927 if 330,546 
260, 223 39, 730 ‘ 407, 350 
201, 108 52, 938 447, 040 
318, 204 62, 078 7 470, 019 
417, 943 74,723 36° 583, 034 
515, 918 83, 942 687, 049 

















The first constitution was adopted in 1776; the second in 1851; 
,and the third in 1864. The first provision on education is in that of 
1864, and is as follows: 


ARTICLE VIII —EDUCATION. 


SecTION 1. Tho governor shall within thirty days after the ratification by the 
ple of this constitution appoint, subject to the confirmation of the senate at its 
rst session thereafter, a State superintendent of public instruction, who shall hold 
his office for five years, and until his successor shall have been appointed and shall 
have been qualitied. He shall receive an annual salary of twenty-five hundred 
dollars, and such additional sum for travelling and incidental expenses as the gen- 
eral assembly — by law provide; shall report to the general assembly within 
thirty days after the commencement of its first session ander this constitution, a 
uniform system of free public schools, and shal! perform such other duties pertain- 
ing to his office as may from time to time be prescribed by law. 

ECTION 2. ‘There shall be a State board of education, censisting of the governor, 
the lieutenant governor, the speaker of the house of delegates, and the State super- 
intendent of public instruction, which board shall perform such duties as the gen- 
eral assembly may direct. 

SECTION 3. There shall be in each county such number of school commissioners 
as the State superintendent of — instruction shall deem necessary, who shall 
be appointed by the State board of education; shall hold office for four years, and 
shall perform such duties and receive such compensation as the general assembly 
or State superintendent may direct; the school commissioners of Baltimore city 
shall remain as at present constituted, and shall be appointed as at present, by the 
mayor and city council, subject to such alterations and amendments as may be 
made from time to time by the general assembly, or the said mayor and city 
council. 

Section 4. The general assembly, at its first session after the adoption of this 
constitution, shall provide a uniform system of free public schools, by which a 
school shall be kept open and supported free of expense for tuition in each school 
district, for at least six months in each year; and in case of failure on the part of 
the general assembly to provide, the system reported to it by the State superintend- 
ent of public instruction shall become the system of free public schools of the 
State: Provided, That the report of the State superintendent shall be in conformit 
with the provisions of this constitution, and such system shall be subject to su 
alterdtions, conformable to this article, as the general assembly may from time to 
time enact. 

SEcTION 5. The general assembly shall levy at each regular session after the 
adoption of this constitution, an annual tax of not less than ten cents on each 


7 
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hundred dollars of taxable property throughout the State, for the yon of free 
public schools, which tax shall be collected at the same time and by the same 
agents as the general State levy; and shall be paid into the treasury of the State, 
and shall be distributed under such regulations as may be prescribed by law, 
among the counties and the city of Baltimore, in proportion to their respective 
population between the ages of five and twenty years: Provided, That the general 
assembly shali net levy any additional school tax upon particular counties, unless 
such county express by popular vote its desire for such tax ; the city of Baltimore 
shall provide for its additional school tax as at present, or as may hereafter be pro- 
vided by the general assembly, or by the mayor and city council of Baltimore. 

SECTION 6. The general assembly shall further provide by law, at its first ses- 
sion after the adoption of this constitution, a fund for the support of the free public 
schools of the State, by the imposition of an annua! tax of not less than five cents 
on each one hundred dollars of taxable property throughout the State, the pro- 
eeeds of which tax shall be known as the public school fund, and shall be invested 
by the treasurer, together with its annual interest, until such time as said fund 
shall by its own increase and any addition which may be made to it from time to 
time, together with the present school fund, amount to six millions of dollars, 
when the tax of ten cents on the hundred dollars, authorized by the preceding sec- 
tion, may be discontinued in whole or in part as the general assembly may direct ; 
the principal fund of six millions, hereby provided, shall remain forever inviolate 
as the free public school fund of the State, and the annual interest of said school 
fund shall be disbursed for educational purposes only, as may be prescribed by 
law. 


In the constitution just formed and to be submitted to the people on 
the eighteenth of September for adoption or rejection, there is the 


following : Bc. 
ARTICLE VIII. 


EDUCATION, 


SECTION 1. The General Assembly, at its first session after the adoption of this 
constitution, shall, by law, establish throughout the State a thorough and efficient 
system of Free Public Schools, and shall provide, by taxation or otherwise, for 


eir maintenance. 

SEc. 2. The system of Public Schools, as now constituted, shall remain in force 
until the end of the said first session of the General Assembly, and shall then ex- 
pire, except so far as adopted or continued by the General Assembly. 

Sec. 3. The school fund of the State shall be kept inviolate, ond appropriated 
only to the purposes of education. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 


Settled in 1653. Area, 45,000 square miles. 
POPULATION. 


. 





White. Free colored.| Slaves. 





288, 204 4,975 100, 572 
337, 764 7,043 133, 296 
376, 410 10, 266 168, 824 
419, 200 14, 612 205, 217 
472, 843 19, 543 245, 661 
484, 870 22, 732 245, 817 
553, 028 27, 463 288, 548 
WGU 2. cocece cc. cecce. 631, 000 30, 463 331, 059 
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In the constitution of 1776 it was declared in article forty-one that— 


A school or schools shall be established by the legislature, for the convenient 
nstruction of youth, with such salaries to the masters, paid by the public, as 
may enable them to instruct at low prices; and all useful learning shall be duly 
encouraged and promoted in one or more universities. 


The same provision has been retained without amendment until the 


present time. 
SOUTH CAROLINA. 


Settled in 1670. Area, 24,800 square miles. 
. ‘ 


POPULATION. 





White. lFree colored.| Slaves. Total. 





2 


140, 178 
196, 255 
Tdicnccccssesestes| Sanne 
NED tdnainnstinbvictes : 


107,094 249, 073 
146, 151 345, 591 
196, 365 415, 105 
258, 475 502, 741 
315, 401 581, 185 
327,038 | . 594,398 
384, 984 668, 507 
402, 406 703, 708 


ER 


Bye 


© % 
_ ak 


SOON A tom 

















A constitution was formed in 1776, which was amended in 1778, 1790, 
and in 1865, but no provision was incorporated relative to education 
or the encouragement of learning. 


GEORGIA. 
Settled in 1733. Area, 58,000 square miles. 


POPULATION. 





White. (Free colored.| Slaves. Total. 








52, 886 29, 264 82, 548 
101, 678 59, 404 162, 101 
 Sakusessegeees Bf * 105, 218 258, 433 
Tei dicsestunetenedl «se 149, (56 340, 433 
Mie ikisebsbecesced Se 217, 531 576, 823 
Tatccscherecwecss<al Sane ‘ 280, 944 691, 392 
521, 572 9: 381, 682 906, 185 
591, 588 462,198 | 1,057,286 

















First constitution formed in 1777; the second in 1785; the third in 
1798, which was amended in 1839. 

The provision relative to seminaries of learning in that of 1798 was 
retained in the amended constitution of 1839. It is in these words: 
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13. The arts and sciences shall be promoted, in one or more seminaries of learn- 
ing; and the legislature shall, as soon as conveniently may be, give such further 
donations and privileges to those already established, as may be necessary to se- 
enre the objects of their institution; and it shall be the duty of the general assem- 
bly, at their next session, to provide effectual measures for the improvement and 
permanent security of the funds and endowments of such institutions. 


In the Constitution of 1865, the educational provisidn was omitted. 
KENTUCKY. 


Settled in 1775. Area, 37,680 square miles. Admitted into the 
Union in 1792. ’ 


POPULATION, 





White. (Free colored. 








61, 133 114 
179, 871 741 
324, 237 1,713 
434, 644 2,941 
517,787 4,917 
, 25% 7,317 
761,413 10, 011 
919, 517 10, 684 

















First constitution adopted in 1790; second in 1799; and the third 
in 1850. Article eleventh of the last pertains to education : 


ARTICLE XI.—CONCERNING EDUCATION. 


Sec. 1. The capital of the fund called and known as the ‘‘Common School 
Fand,” consisting of one million two hundred and twenty-five thousand seven 
hundred and sixty-eight dollars and forty-two cents, for which bonds have been 
executed by the State to the boar] of education, and seventy-three thousand five 
hundred dollars of stock in the Bank of Kentucky ; also, the sum of fifty-one 
thousand two hundred and twenty-three dollars and twenty-nine cents, balance of 
interest on the school fund for the year 1848, unexpended, together with any sum 
which may be hereafter raised in the State by taxation, or otherwise, for purposes 
of education, shal! be held inviolate, for the purpose of sustaining a system of 
common schools. The interest and dividends of said funds, to i with any 
sum which may be produced for that purpose by taxation or otherwise, may be 
pee ape in aid of common schools, but for no other purpose. The general 
assembly shall invest said fifty-one thousand two hundred and twenty-three dol- 
lars and twenty-nine cents in some safe and profitable manner; and any portion 
of the interest and dividends of said school fund, or other money,or property raised 
for ae which may not be needed in sustaining common schools, shall 
be invested in like manner. The general assembly shall make provision, by law, 
for the payment of the interest of said school fund: Provided, That each county 
shall he entitled to its proportion of the income of said fund, and if not called for, 
for common school purposes, it shall be reinvested from time to time for the ben- 
efit of such county. 

Sec. 2. A superintendent of public instruction shall be elected by the qualified 
voters of this commonwealth, at the same time the governor is elected, who shall 
hold his office for four years, and his duties and salary shall be prescribed and 
fixed by law. 
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: TENNESSEE. 
Settled in 1765. Area, 45,600 square miles. Admitted into the 


Union in 1796. 
POPULATION. 





Free colored.| Slaves. 








3,417 
13, 584 
44, 535 
: 80, 107 
SRR PNY 35, 141, 603 
Sti Ghee cisonss i ‘ 183, 059 

‘ 239, 459 


ot neenmmpaie TT ; 275,784 | 1, 109, 847 

















First constitution adopted in 1796, which was amended in 1835. 


Article eleventh, section ten, of the latter is as follows: 


10. Knowledge, learning, and virtue being essential to the preservation of re- 
publican institutions, and the diffusion of the opportunities and advantages of 
education throughout the different portions of the Btate being highly conducive to 
the promotion of this end, it shall be the duty of the general assembly, in all fu- 
ture periods of this government, to cherish literature and science. And the fund 
called the common school fund, and all the lands and proceeds thereof, dividends, 
stocks, and other property of every description whatever, heretofore by law appro- 
priated by the general assembly of this State for the use of common schools, and 
all such as shall hereafter be appropriated, shall remain a perpetual fund, the prin- 
cipal of which shall never be diminished by legislative appropriation, and the in- 
terest thereof shall be inviolably appropriated to the support and encouragement 
of common schools throughout the State, and for the equal benefit of all the peo- 
ple thereof; and no law shall be made authorizing said fund, or any part thereof, 
to be diverted to any other use than the support and encouragement of common 
schools; and it shall be the duty of the general assembly to appoint a board of 
commissioners, for such term of time as they may think proper, who shall have 
the general superintendence of said fund, and who shall make a report of the con- 
dition of the same, from time to time, under such rules, regulations, and restric- 
tions as may be required by law: Provided, That if at any time hereafter a divis- 
ion of the public lands of the United States, or of the money arising from the sales 
of such lands, shall be made among the individual States, the part of such lands 
or money coming to this State shall be devoted to the purp»ses of education and 
internal improvement, and shall never be applied to any other purpose. 

11. The above provisions shall not be construe/ to prevent the legislature from 
carrying into effect any laws that have been passed in favor of the colleges, uni- 
versities, or academies, or from authorizing heirs or distributees to receive and en- 
joy escheated property, under such rules and regulations as from time to time may 
be prescribed by law. 

The amendments of 1865 did not pertain to education. 
OHIO. 
Settled in 1788. Area, 39,964 square miles. Admitted into the 
Union in 1802. 
POPULATION, 
45, 365 | 1840..................-. 1,519, 467 
230,760 || 1850..............-.-.-- 1,980,329 


Se cidcccdtaiecinccastccsie GENE 1 BED ccc cochsccecccescas GED 
SEEN cdusunpicdeesevennuoss WE 
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The first constitution adopted in 1802, says in article eighth: 

Section 3. * * * Religion, morality, and knowledge being essentially 
necessary to good government and the happiness of mankind, schools and the 
means of instruction shall forever be encouraged by legislative provision, not in- 
consistent with the right of conscience. 

SECTION 25. That no law shall be passed to prevent the in the sev- 
eral counties and townships within this State from an equal participation in the 
schools, academies, and universities within this State, which are endowed in whole 
or in part from the revenue arising from donations made by the United States for 
the support of schoo!s and colleges, and the doors of the said schools, academies, 
and universities shall be open for the reception of scholars, students, and teachers 
of every grade, without any distinction or preference whatever contrary to the in- 
tention for which said donations are made. 


In the constitution of 1851, section seventh of the first article says: 


* * Religion, morality, and knowledge, however, being essential to good gov- 
ernment, it shall be the duty of the general assembly to pass suitable laws to pro- 
tect every religious denomination in the peaceable enjoyment of its own mode of 
public worship, and to encourage schools and the means of instruction. 


And article sixth also pertains to education. 


ARTICLE VI.—EDUCATION. 


SECTION 1. The principal ofall funds arising from the sale or other disposition of 
lands, or other property, granted or intrusted to this State for educational and re- 
ligious purposes, shall forever be preserved inviolate and undiminished ; and the 
income arising therefrom shall be faithfully applied to the specific objects of the 
original grants or appropriations. 

Sec . The general assembly shall make such provisions, by taxation or oth- 
erwise, as, with the income arising from the school trust fund, will secure a thor- 
ough and efficient system of common schools throughout the State; but no religious 
or other sect or sects shall ever have any exclusive right to, or control of, any part 
of the school funds of this State. 


LOUISIANA. 
Settled in 1699. Area, 46,341 square miles. Admitted into the 


Union in 1812. 
POPULATION. 





Census. White. (|FreeColored.| Slaves. Total. 








34, 311 7, 585 76, 556 
73, 383 10, 476 153, 407 
89, 441 16,710 215, 739 
158, 457 25, 502 352, 411 
255, 491 17, 462 517, 762 
357, 629 18, 647 31, 708, 002 

















First constitution was formed in 1812, in which there is notbing rela- 


ative to education. -. 
The constitution of 1845, under the caption of title seven, has the 


following : 


. 
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TITLE VII.—PUBLIC EDUCATION. 


ARTICLE 133. There shall be appointed a superintendent of public education, 
who shall hold his office for two years. His duties shall be prescribed by law. He 
shall receive such compensation as the legislature may direct. 

ART. 134. The legislature shall establish free public schools throughout the 
State, and shall provide means for their support by taxation on property, or other- 
wise. ~ . 

ART. 135. The proceeds of all lands heretofore —_— by the United States to 
this State for the use or support of schools, and of all lands which may hereafter 
be granted or bequeathed to the State, and not expressly freates or bequeathed 
for any other purpose, which hereafter may be disposed of by the State, and the 
proceeds of the estates of deceased persons to which the State may become enti- 
tled by law, shall be held by the State as a loan, and shall be and remain a per- 
petual fund, on which the State shall pay an annual interest of six per centum; 

‘ which interest, together with all the rents of the unsold lands, shall be appropri- 
ated to the support of such schools ; and this appropriation shall remain inviolable. 

ART. 136. All moneys arising from the sales which have been, or may hereafter 
be, made of any lands heretofore granted by the United States to this State, for 
the use of a seminary of learning, and from any kind of donation that may here- 
after be made for that purpose, shall be and remain a perpetual fund, the interest 
of which, at six per cent. per annum, shall be appropriated to the support of a 
seminary of learning for the promotion of literature and the arts and sciences, and 
no law shall ever be made diverting said fund to any other use than to the estab- 
lishment and improvement of said seminary of learning. 

ArT. 137. An university shall be established in the city of New Orleans. It 
shall be composed of four faculties, to wit: One of law, one of medicine, one of 
the natural sciences, and one of letters. 

ART. 138. It shall be called the ** University of Louisiana,’ and the Medical 
— of Louisiana, as at present organized, shall constitute the faculty of med- 
cine. 

ART. 139. The legislature shall provide by law for its further organization and 
government, but shall be under no obligation to contribute to the establishment 
or support of said university by appropriations. 


The constitution of 1852, in title eight, in these words provides : 


TITLE VIII.—PUBLIC EDUCATION. 


ARTICLE 135. There shall be elected a superintendent of public education, who 
shall hold his office for the term of two years. His duties shall be prescribed by law, 
and he shall receive such a as the legislature may direct: Provided, 
That the general assembly shall have power, 7 a vote of the ~ ae 4 of the mem- 
bers elected to both houses, to abolish the said office of superintendent of public 
education, whenever in their opinion said office shall be no longer necessary. 

136. The general assembly shall establish free public schools throughout the 
State, and shall provide for their support by general taxation on property or other- 
wise; and all moneys so raised or provided shall be distributed to each parish, in 
——_ to the number of free white children between such ages as shall be fixed 

y the general assembly. : 

137. The proceeds of all lands heretofore granted by the United States to this 
State for the use or support of schools, and of all lands which may hereafter be 
granted or bequeathed to the State, and not expressly granted or bequeathed for 
any other purpose, which hereafter may be disposed of by the State, and the pro- 
ceeds of the estates of deceased persons to which the State may become entitled 
by law, shall be held by the State as a loan, and shall be and remain a perpetual 
fund, on which the State shall pay an annual interest of six per cent.; which - 
terest, together with the interest on the trust funds deposited with this State by the 
United States, under the act of Congress approved June 23, 1836, and all the 
reuts of the unsold lands, shall be appropriated to the support of such schgols ;, and 
this appropriation shall remain inviolable. 
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138. All moneys arising from the sales which have been, or may hereafter be, 
made of any lands heretofore granted by the United States to this State for the 
use of a seminary of learning, and from any kind of donation that may hereafter 
be made for that purpose, shall be and remain a perpetual fund, the interest of 
which, at six per cent. per annum, sha!! be appropriated to the support of a sem- 
inary of learning, for the promotion of literature and the arts and sciences; and 
no law shall ever be made diverting said fund to any other use than to the estab- 
lishment and improvement of said seminary of Jearning. 

139. The University of Louisiana, in New Orleans, as now established, shall be 
maintained. 

140. The legislature shall have power to such laws as may be necessary for 
the further regulation of the university, and for the promotion of literature and 
science, but shal! be under no obligation to contribute to the support of said uni- 
versity by appropriations. . 


The constitution of 1864 has the following : 


TITLE XI.—PUBLIC EDUCATION. 


ARTICLE 140. There shall be elected a superintendent of public education, who 
shall hold his office for the term of four years. His duties shall be prescribed by 
law, and he shall receive a salary of four thousand dollars per annum until other- 
wise provided by law: Provided, That the general assembly shall have power, 
_ vote of a majority of the members elected to both houses, to abolish the said 
office of superintendent of public education whenever, in their opinion, said office 
shall be no longer necessary. 

ArT. 141. The legislature shall provide for the education of all children of 
the State, csinuen the ages of six and eighteen years, by maintenance of free 
public schools by taxation or otherwise. 

ART. 142. The general exercises in the common schools shall be conducted 


in the —— language. 


ArT. 143. A university shall be established in the city of New Orleans. 
It shall be composed of four faculties, to wit: One of law, one of medicine, one of 
the natural sciences, and one of letters. The legislature shall provide by law for 
its organization and maintenance. 

ART. 144. The proceeds of all lands heretofore granted by the United States 
to this State for the use or purpose of the public schools, and of all lands which 
may hereafter be granted or bequeathed for that purpose, and the proceedy of the 
estates of deceased persons to whieh the State may become entitled by law, shall 
be and remain a perpetual fund, on which the State shall pay an interest of six per 
cent.; which interest, together with the interest of the trust fund, deposited with 
the State by the United States under the act of Congress approved June 23, 1836, 
and all the rents of unsold lands, shall be appropriated to the purpose of such 
schools; and this appropriation shall remain inviolable. 

ART. 145. All moneys arising from the sales which have been, or may here- 
after be, made of any lands heretofore granted by the United States to this State 
for the use of a specific seminary of learning, or from any kind of donation that 
may hereafter be made for that purpose, shall be and remain a perpetual fund, 
the interest of which, at six per cent. per annum, shall be appropriated to the 
— of literature and the arts and sciences, and no law all ever be made 

iverting said fund to any other use than to the establishment and improvement 
of said seminary of learning, in such manner as it may deem proper. 

ART. 146. No appropriation shall be made by the legislature for the support 
of any private school or institution of learning, but the highest encouragement 
shall be granted to public schools throughout the State. 


INDIANA. 


Settled in 1730. Area, 33,809 square miles, Admitted into the 
Union in 1816. 
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POPULATION, 


4,875 || 1840..................... 685,866 
45,365 || 1850..................... 988,416 
147, 178 5 1, 350, 428 
343, 031 |; 


The first constitution was adopted in 1816; article ninth of which 
pertained to 


EDUCATION, 


SEcTION 1. Knowledge and learning generally diffused through a community 
being essential to the preservation of a free government, and spreading the op- 

rtunities and advantages of educution through the various parts of the country 

ing highly conducive to this end, it shall be the duty of the general assembly 
to provide by law for the improvement of such lands as are, or hereafter may be, 

anted by the United States to this State for the useof schools, and to appiy any 
Finds which may be raised from such lands, or from any other quarter, to the ac- 
complishment of the grand object for which they are, or may be, intended. But 
no lands granted for the use of schools or seminaries of learning shall be sold by 
authority of this State prior to the year eighteen hundred and twenty ; and the 
— which may be raised out of the sale of any such lands, or otherwise ob- 
tained for the purposes aforesaid, shall be, and remain a fund, for the exclusive 
purpose of promoting the interest of literature and the sciences, and for the sup- 
port of seminaries and public schools. The general assembly shall from time to 
time pass such laws as shall be calculated to encour: intellectual, scientific, 
and agricultural improvements, by allowing rewards and immunities for the pro- 
motion and improvement of arts, sciences, commerce, manufactures, and natural 
history, and to countenance and encourage the principles of humanity, industry, 
and morality. 

SECTION 2. It shall be the duty of the general assembly, as soon as circum- 
stances will permit, to provide by law for a general system of education, ascend 
ing in a regular gradation from township schools to a State university, wherein 
tuition shall be gratis, and equally open to all. 

SECTION 3. And for the promotion of such salutary end the money which shall 
be paid as an equivalent by persons exempt from militia duty, except in times of 
war, shall be a and in equal proportion applied to the support of county 
seminaries. Also, all fines assessed for any breach of the penal laws shall 
applied to said seminaries in the counties wherein they shall be assessed. 

SECTION 4. It shall be the duty of the general assembly, as soon as circum- 
stances will permit, to form a penal code, founded on the principles of reforma- 
tion and not vindictive justice ; and also to provide one or more farms, to be an 
asylum for those persons who by reason of age, infirmity, or other misfortunes, 
may have aclaim upon the aid and beneficence of society, on such principles 
that such persons may therein find employment and every reasonable comfort, 
and lose, by their usefulness, the degrading sense of dependence. 

Section 5. The general assembly, at the time they lay off a new county, 
shall cause at least ten per cent. to be reserved out of the sales of town lots in 
the seat of justice of such county, for the use of a public library for such county, 
and at the same session they shall incorporate a library company, under such 
rules and regulations as will best secure its permanence, and extend its benefits. 


The second constitution was adopted in 1851, and has a full article 
on education : 
ARTICLE VIII.—EDUCATION. 


_ Sec. 1. Knowledge and learning generally diffused throughout a community be- 
ing essential to the preservation of a free government, it shall be the duty of the 
general assembly to encourage, by all suitable means, moral, intellectual, scien- * 
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tific, and agricultural improvement, and to provide by law for a general and uni- 
form system of common schools, wherein tuition shall be without charge, and 
—— open to ail. 

2. The common school fund shall consist of the congressional township fund 
and the lands belonging thereto; 

The surplus revenue fund ; 

’ The saline fund, and the lands belonging thereto; 

The bank tax fund, and the fund arising from the one hundred and fourteeuth 
section of the charter of the State Bank of Indiana ; 

The fund to be der:ved from the sale of county seminaries, and the moneys and 
property heretofore held for such seminaries ; from the fines assessed for breaches 
of the penal laws of the State; and from all forfeitures which may accrue ; 

All lands and other estate which shall escheat to the State for want of heirs or 
kindred entitled to the inheritance ; 

All lands that have been, or may hereafter be, granted to the State, where no 

ial purpose is expressed in the grant, and the proceeds of the sales thereof, in- 

uding the proceeds of the sales of the swamp lands granted to the State of In- 

diana by the act of Congress of 28th September, J850, after deducting the ex- 
pense of selecting and draining the same ; 

Taxes on the property of corporations that may be assessed for common school 

ur poses. 
3. The principal of the common school fund shall remain a perpetual fund, which 
may be increased, but shall never be diminished ; and the income thereof shall be 
inviolably appropriated to the support of common schools, and to no other purpose 
whatever. 

4. The general assembly shall invest, in some safe and profitable manner, all 
such portions of the common school fund as have not heretofore been intrusted to 
the several counties; and shall make provision by law for the distribution among 
the several counties of the interest thereof. 

5. If any county shall fail to demand its proportion of such interest for com- 
mon schooi purposes, the same shall be reinvested for the benefit of such county. 

6. The several counties shall be held liable for the preservation of so much of 
the said fund as may be intrusted to them, and for the payment of the annual in- 
terest thereon. 

7. All trust funds held by the State shall remain inviolate, and be faithfully and 
exclusively applied to the purposes for which the trust was created. 

8. The genera] assembly shall — for the election, by the voters of the State, 
of a state superintendent of public instruction, who shall hold his cffice for two 
years, and whose duties and compensation shall be prescribed by law. 


. MISSISSIPPI. 


Settled in 1716. Area, 47,156 square miles. Admitted as a State 
in 1817. 


POPULATION. 





White. 
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Adopted a constitution in 1817, amended in 1832 and in 1865. Sec- 
tion fourteenth, article seventh, is in this language : 

14, Religion, morality, and knowledge being necessary to good government, 
the preservation of liberty, and the happiness of mankind, schools, and the means 
of education, shall forever be encouraged in this State. 

ILLINOIS. 
Settled in 1720. Area, 55,409 square miles. Admitted into the 
Union in 1818. 


POPULATION. 
12, 284 |) 1840 476, 183 


55, 210 | . 851, 470 
157, 445 || 1860 1,711, 951 


The first constitution was adopted in 1818, and the second in 1847, 
neither of which contains any provision relative to education. 
ALABAMA. 


Originally a part of Georgia. Area, 46,000 square miles. Admitted 
into the Union in 1819. 
POPULATION. 





Whites. Slaves. Total. 





85, 451 41,879 | 127,901 

117,549 | 309,527 
253,536 | 590,753 
343,844 | 771,623 
435,089 | 964,201 

















The constitution of 1819, which was in force in 1860, makes the 
following provision relative to 


EDUCATION, 


Schools and the means of education shall forever be encouraged in this State; 
and the general assembly shall take measures to preserve from unnecessary waste 
or damage such lands as are, or hereafter may be, granted by the United States 
for the use of schools within each township in this State, and apply the funds 
whith may be raised from such lands in strict conformity to the Sbject of such 
grant. The general assembly shall take like measures for the improvement of 
such lands as have been, or may be hereafter, granted by the United States to this 
State for the support of a seminary of learning; and the moneys which may be 
raised from cw lands, by rent, lease, or sale, or from any other quarter, for the 
purpose aforesaid, shall be and remain a fund for the exclusive support of a State 
university, for the promotion of the arts, literature, and the sciences; and it shall 
be the duty of the general assembly, as early as may be, to provide effectual means 
for the improvement and permanent security. of the funds and endowments of 
such institution. 


The Constitution of 1865 retains this provision. 
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The constitution of 1865 includes the above provision, making it 
imperative on the Legislature ‘to enact necessary and proper laws for 
the encouragement of schools and the means of education.” 

MISSOURI. 

Settled in 1763. Area 67,380 square miles. Admitted into the 
Union in 1820. 

POPULATION. 





White. Free colored. Slaves. 





17, 27 3, 011 
55, 988 10, 222 66, 586 
114, 795 ; 25, 091 140, 455 
323, 58, 240 383, 702 
592, 004 j 87, 422 682, 044 
1, 063, 569 p 114, 931 1, 182, 012 




















The constitution adopted in 1820 devotes article sixth to education: 


ARTICLE VI.—OF EDUCATION. 


SEcTION. 1. Schools, and the means of education, shall forever be encouraged in 
this State ; and the general assembly shall take measures to preserve from waste or 
damage such lands as have been, or hereafter may be, granted by the United States 
for the use of schools within each townsbip in this State, and shall apply the funds 
which may arise from such lands in strict conformity to the object of the grant. 
One school, or more, shall be established in each township, as soon as practicable 
and necessary, where the poor shall be taught gratis. 

Sec. 2. The general assembly shall take measures for the improvement of such 
lands as have been, or hereafter may be, granted by the United States to this State 
for the support of a seminary of learning; and the funds accruing from such lands 
by rent or lease, or in any other manner, or which may be obtained from any other 
source, for the purposes aforesaid, shall be and remain a permanent fund to support 
a university for the promotion of literature and of the arts and sciences; and it 
shall be the duty of the general assembly, as soon as may be, to provide effectual 
means for the improvement of such lands, and for the improvement and perma- 
nent security of the funds and endowments of such institution. 


The constitution of 1865 has the following : 


ARTICLE IX.—EDUCATION. 


SecTIon 1. A general diffusion of knowledge and intelligence being essential P 


to the preservation of the rights and liberties of the people, the General Assembly 
shall establish and maintain free schools for the gratuitous instruction of all per- 
sons in this State between the ages of five and twenty-one years. 

2. Separate schools may be established for children of African descent. All 
funds provided for the su oe of public schools shall be appropriated in propor- 
tion to the number of children, without regard to color. 

3. The supervision of public instruction shall be vested in a Board of Educa- 
tion, whose powers and duties shall be prescribed by law. A Superintendent of 
Public Schools, who shall be the president of the board, shall be elected by the 
qualified voters of the State. He shall possess the qualifications of a State Sena- 
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tor, and hold his office for the term of four years, and shall perform such duties and 
receive such compensation as may be prescribed by law. The Secretary of State 
and Attorney General shall be ez officio members, and with the Superintendent 
compose said Board of Education. 

4. The General Assembly shall also establish and maintain a State University, 
with departments for instruction in teaching, in agriculture, and in natural sci- 
ence, as soon as the public schoo] fund will permit. 

5. The proceeds. of all lands that have been or hereafter may be granted by the 
United States to this State, and not otherwise appropriated by this State or the 
United States ; also all moneys, stocks, bonds, lands, and other property now be- 
longing to any fund for purposes of education ; also the net proceeds of all sales 
of lands and other property and effects that may accrue to the State by escheat, 
or from sales of estrays, or from unclaimed dividends, or distributive shares of 
the estates of deceased persons, or from fines, penalties, end forfeitures; also any 
proceeds of the sales of public lands which may have been or hereafter may be paid 
over to this State (if Congress will consent to said appropriation ;) also all other 
grants, gifts, or devises that have been or hereafter may be made to this State, and 
not otherwise ~ pow by the. terms of the grant, gift, or devise, shall be 
securely invested and sacredly preserved as a public school fund, the annual 
‘meome of which fund, together with so much of the ordinary revenue of the State 
as may be necessary, shall be faithfully appropriated for establishing and main- 
taining the free schools and the university in the article provided for, and for 
no other uses or purposes whatever. 

6. No part of the public school fund shall ever be invested in the stock or bonds 
or other obligations of any State, or of any county, city, town, or corporation. 
The stock of the Bank of the State of Missouri, now held for school purposes, and all 
other stocks belonging to any school or university fund, shall be sold in such man- 
ner and at such time as the General Assembly shall prescribe; and the proceeds 
thereof, and the proceeds of the sales of any lands or other property which now 
belong or may hereafter belong to said school fund, may be invested in the bonds 
of the United States. All county school funds shall be loaned upon good and un- 
incumbered real estate security, with personal security in addition thereto. 

7. No township or school district shall receive any portion of the public school 
fund, unless a free school shall have been kept therein for not less than three months 
during the year for which distribution thereof is made. The General Assembly 
shall a power to require by law that every child of sufficient mental and phys- 
ical ability shall attend the public schools during the period between the ages of 
five and eighteen years for a term equivalent to sixteen months, unless educated 
by other means. 

8. In case the public school fund shall be insufficient to sustain a free school at 
least four months in every year, in each school district in this State, the Gen- 
eral Assembly may provide by law for the raising of such deficiency by levying a 
tax on all the taxable property in each county, township, or school district as they 
may deem proper. 

9. The General Assembly shall,so far as it can be done without infringing upon 
vested rights, reduce all lands, moneys, and other property used or held for school 
purposes, in the various counties of this State, into the public school fund herein 
provided for ; and, in making distribution of the annual income of such fund, shall 
take into consideration the amount of any county or city funds appropriated for 
common school purposes, and make such distribution as will equalize the amount 
appropriated for common schools throughout the State. 


ARTICLE Ul. 


Section 19. After the first day of January, one thousand eight hundred and - 
sixty-six, every person who was not a qualified voter prior to that time, shall, in 
addition to the other qualifications required, be able to read and write in order to 
become a qualified voter, unless his inability to read or write shall be the result 
of a physical disability. 
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ARKANSAS. 
Formed from the Louisiana purchase. Area 52,198 square miles. 


Admitted into the Union in 1836. 
POPULATION. 





White. Free colored.| Slaves. Total. 





12,579 77 1,617 14, 273 
25, 671 M41 4,576 30, 388 
97,174 465 19, 935 97, 574 
162, 189 608 47, 100 , 897 
324, 191 144 111, 115 435, 450 

















The constitution of 1836 makes provision for education in article 
nine. 
ARTICLE IX.—EDUCATION. 


SEcTION 1. Knowledge and learning generally diffused through a community 
being essential to the preservation of a free government, and diffusing the opportu- 
nities and advantages of education through the various parts of the State being 
highly conducive to this end, it shall be the duty of the general assembly to pro- 
vide i law for the improvement of such lands as are or hereafter may be granted 
by the United States to this State for the use of schools, and to apply any funds 
which may be raised from such ‘and, or from any other source, to the accom- 
plishment of the object for which they are or may be intended. The general as- 
sembly shall, from time to time, pass such laws as shall be calculated to encour- 
age intellectual, scientific, and agiicultural improvements, by allowing rewards 
and immunities for the pgomotion and improvement of arts, science, commerce, 
manufactures, and natural history, and countenance and encourage the princi- 
ples of humanity, industry, and morality. 


In the amended constitution of 1865 this article remains, and is num- 
bered eight. 
MICHIGAN. 


First settled in 1650. Area 56,243 square miles. Admitted into the 
Union in 1837. 
POPULATION. 


4,762 || 1840 
8, 896 || 1850 397, 654 
31, 639 | 


749, 113 
The first constitution made the following provision : 


ARTICLE X.—EDUCATION, 


The governor shall nominate, and by and with the advice and consent of the 
legislature in joint vote, shall appoint a superintendent of = instruction, 


who shall hold his office for two years, and whose duties shall be prescribed by 


law. 
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The legislature shall encourage by all suitable means the promotion of in- 
tellectual, scientific, and agricultural improvement. The proceeds of all lands 
that have been, or hereafter may be, granted by the United States to this State 
for the support of schools, whieh shall hereafter be sold or disposed of, shall be 
and remain a perpetual fund, the interest of which, together with the rents of all 
such unsold lands, shall be inviolably appropriated to the support of schools 
throughout the State. 

The legislature shall provide for a system of common schools, by which a 
school shall be kept up and supported in each school district at least three 
months in every year; and every school district neglecting to keep up and su 
port such a schoul may be deprived of its equal proportion of the interest of the 
public fund. 

As soon as the circumstances of the State will permit, the legislature shall pro- 
vide for the establishment of libraries, one at least in each township; and the 
money which shall be paid by Dyer pe as an equivalent for exemption from mili- 
tary duty, and the clear proceeds of all fines assessed in the several counties for 
any breach of the penal laws, shall be exclusively applied for the support of said 
libraries. 

The legislature shall take measures for the protection, improvement, or other 
disposition of such lands as have been. or may hereafter be, reserved or granted 
by the United States to this State for the support of a university ; and the funds 
accruing from the rents or sale of such lands, or from any other source, for the 
purpose afuresuid, shall be aud remain a pore fund for the support of said 
university, with such branches as the public convenience may hereafter demand, 
for the promotion of literature, the arts and sciences, and as may be authorized by 
the terms of such grant; and it shall be the duty of the legislature, as soon as 
may be, to provide effectual means for the improvement and permanent security 
of the funds of said university. 


The second constitution, adopted in 1850, devotes to education—® 
ARTICLE XIII. ; 


SEcTION 1. The superintendent of public instruction shall have the general 
supervision of public instruction, and his duties shall be prescribed by law. 

2. The proceeds from the sales of all lands that have been, or hereafter may be, 
granted by the United States to the State for educational purposes, or appro- 
priated by the State for like purposes, shall be and remain a perpetual fund, the 
juterest and income of which, together with the rents of all such lands as may 
remain unsold, shall be inviolably appropriated and annually applied to the specific 
objects of the original gift, grant, or appropriation. 

3. All lands, the titles to which shall fail from a defect of heirs, shall escheat to 
the State; and the interest on the clear proceeds from the sales thereof shail be 
appropriated exclusively to the suport of primary schools. 

4. The legislature shall, within five years from the adoption or this constitution, 
— for and establish a system of primary schools, whereby a schoo! shall be 

ept, without charge for tuition, at least three months in each year, in every 
school district in the State, and all instruction in said schools shall be conducted 
in the English language. 

5. A school shall be maintained in each schooi district at least three months in 
each year. Any school district neglecting to maintain such school, shall be de- 

rived for the ensuing year of its proportion of the income of the primary school 
nd, and of all funds arising from taxes for the support of schools. 

6. There shall be elected in each judicial circuit, at the time of the election of 
the judge of such circuit, a regent of the university, whose term of office shall be 
the same as that of such judge. The regents thus elected shall constitute the 
board of regents of the University of Michigan. 

7. The regents of the university, and their successors in office, shall continue 
to constitute the body corporate, known by the name and title of ‘‘the Regents of 
the University of Michigan.” 

8. The regents of the university shall, at their first annual meeting, or as soon 
thereafter as may be, elect a president of the university, who shall be ez officio a 
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member of their board, with the privilege of speaking, but not of voting. He shal! 
preside at the meetings of the regents, and be the principal executive officer of the 
university. The board of regents shall have the general supervision of the uni- 
versity, and the direction and control of all expenditures from the university 
interest fund. 

9. There shall be elected at the general election in the pas one thousand eight 
hundred and fifty-two, three members of a State board of education, one for two 
years, one for four years, and one for six years; and at each succeeding biennial 
election there shall be elected one member of such board, who shal] buld his office 
for six years. The superintendent of publi: instruction shall be ez officio a mem- 
ber and secretary of such board. The board shall have the general supervision of 
the State Normal School, and their duties shall be poneeibell by law. 

10. Institutions for the benefit cf those inhabitants who are deaf, dumb, blind 
or insane, shall always be fostered and supported. 

11. The legislature shall encourage the promotion of intellectual, scientific and 
agricultural improvement; and shall, as soon as practicable, provide for the 
establishment of an agricultural school. The legislature may appropriate the 
twenty-two sections of salt spring lands now unappropriated, or the money aris- 
ing from the sale of the same, where such lands have been already sold, and any 
land which may hereafter be yx we or appropriated for such purpose, for the sup- 
port and maintenance of such school, oan may make the same a branch of the 
university for instruction in agriculture and the natural sciences connected there- 
with, and place the same under the supervision of the regents of the university. 

12. The legislature shall also provide for the establishment of at least one libra- 
rian in each township; and all fines assessed and collected in the several counties 
and townships for any breach of the penal laws shall be exclusively applied to 
the support of such libraries. 


FLORIDA. 


8 
Explored in 1512. Area, 59,268 square miles. Admitted as a State 
in March, 1845. 


POPULATION. 





Census. White. Bree colored.| Slaves. Total. 


18, 835 844 15, 501 34,730 
27,943 817 25,717 54, 477 
47, 203 - 932 39, 300 87, 445 
77,748 293 61,745 140, 425 























In the constitution presented to Congress in 1839, which was in 
force in 1860, article tenth pertains to education. 
ARTICLE X.—EDUCATION 
The proceeds of all lands F goers by the United States for the use of schools 
shall remain a perpetual fund, the interest of which shall be uged for the benefit 
of said schools, and for no other purpose. 
In the constitution of 1865 is the following : 
ARTICLE X.—EDUCATION, 


SECTION 1. The proceeds of all lands for the use of schools and a seminary or 
seminaries of learning shall be and remain a perpetual fund, the interest of which, 
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her with all moneys accrued from any other source, coplcelle to the same 
object, shall be a Rages appropriated to the use of schools and seminaries of 
learning, respectively, and to no other purpose. 
2. The General Assembly shall take such measures as may be necessary to pre- 
serve from waste or damage all Jands so granted or appropriated for the purpose 
of education. 


TEXAS. 


Settled in 1792. Area, 237,321 square miles. Admitted as a State 
in December, 1845. 


POPULATION. , 





Census. White. Free colored. Slaves. Total. 





154, 431 397 | 58, 161 212, 592 
421,294 355 | 182, 566 604, 215 














Article tenth of the constitution of 1845 has the following in rela- 
tion to education : 


ARTICLE X.—EDUCATION. 


SEcTION 1. A general diffusion of knowledge being essential to the preservation 
of the rights and liberties of the people, it shall be the duty of the legislature of 
the State to make suitable provisions for the support and maintenance of public 
schools. 

Sec. 2. The legislature shall, as early as practicable, establish a system of free 
schools throughout the State; and as a basis for the endowment and support of 
said system, all the funds, lands, and other property heretofore set apart and 
appropriated, or that may hereafter be set apart and appropriated for the support 
and maintenance of public schools, shall constitute the public school fund; and 
said fund, and the income derived therefrom, shall be a perpetual fund exclusively 
for the education of all the white scholastic inhabitants of this State, and no law 
shall ever be made appropriating said fund to any other use or purpose whatever. 
And until such time as the legislature shall provide for the establishment of such 
system of public schools iu the State, the fund thus created and the income de- 
rived therefrom, shall remain as a charge against the State, and be passed to the 
credit of the free common school fund. 

Sec. 3. And all the alternate sections of land reserved by the State out of grants 
heretofore made, or that may hereafter be made, to railroad companies or other 
corporations of any nature whatever, for internal improvements, or for the devel- 
opment of the wealth and resources of the State, shall be set apart as a part of 

e perpetual school fund of the State; provided, that if at any time hereafter 
any portion of the public domain of this State shall be sold, and by virtue of 
said sale the jurisdiction over said land shall be vested in the United States gov- 
ernment, in such event one-half of the proceeds derived from said sale shall be- 
come a part of the perpetual school fund of the State; and the legislature shall 
hereafter appropriate one-half of the proceeds resulting from all sales of the pub- 
lic lands to the perpetual public school fund. 

Sec. 4. The legislature shail provide, from time to time, for the sale of lands 
bslonging to the perpetual pubic school fund, upon such time and terms as it 
may deem expedient ; wooded, that in cases of sale the preference shall be given 
to actual settlers; and, provided further, that the legisiature shall have no power 
to grant relief to purchasers by granting further time for payment, but shall, in 
all cases, provide for the forfeiture of the land to the State be the benefit of a 


8 
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tual public school fund ; and that all interest accruing upon such seles shall 
a part of the income belonging to the school fund, and subject to appropriation 
annually for educational purposes. 

Sec. 5. The legislature shall have no power to appropriate or loan or invest, ex- 
cept as follows, any part of the principal sum of the perpetual school fund for 
any purpose whatever; and it shall be the duty of the legislature to appro- 
priate annually the income which may be derived from said fund, for educa- 
tional purposes, under such system as it may adopt; and it shall, from time to 
time, cause the principal sum now on hand and arising from sales of land, or 
from any other source, to be invested in the bonds of the United States of America, 
or the bonds of the State of Texas, or such bonds as the State may guarantee. 

Sec. 6. All public lands which have been heretofore, or may hereafter, 
granted for public schools to the various counties or other political divisions in 
this State, shall be under the control of the legislature, and may be sold on such 
terms and under such regulations as the pe shall by law prescribe; and 
the proceeds of the sale of said lands shail be added to the perpetual school fund 
of the State. But each county shall receive the full benefit of the interest aris- 
ing from the proceeds of the sale of the lands granted to them respectively ; pro- 
vided that the lands already patented to the counties shall not be sold without the 
consent of such county or counties to which the lands may belong. 

Sec. 7. The legislature may provide for the levying of a tax for educational 
P ; provided, the taxes levied shall be distributed from year to year, as the 
same may be collected ; and, provided, that all the sums arising from said tax 
which may be collected from Africans, or persons of African descent, shall be ex- 
grees —— for the maintenance of a system of public schools for Afri- 
cans and their children; and it shall be the duty of the legislature to encourage 


schools among these people. 

Sec. 8. The moneys and lands heretofore granted to, or which may hereafter 
be granted fos the endowment and support of one or more universities, shall 
constitute a special fund for the maintenance of said universities ; and until the 


university or universities are located and commenced, the principal, and the inter- 
est arising from the investment of the principal, shall be invested in like manner, 
and under the same restrictions as provided for the investment and contrcl of the 
perpetual public school fund, in sections four and five (4 and 5) in this article of 
the Constitution, and the legislature shall have no power to appropriate the uni- 
versity fund for any other purpose than that of the maintenance of said univer- 
sities, and the legisiature shall, at an early day, make such provisions, by law, 
as will organize and put into operation the university. 

Sec. 9. The four hundred thousand acres of land that have been surveyed and 
set apart, under the provisions of a law approved 30th August, A. D. 1856, for 
the benefit of a lunatic asylum, a deaf and dumb asylum, a blind asylum, and 
an orphan asylum, shall constitute a fund’for the — of such institutions, one- 
fourth part for each; and the said fund shall never be diverted to any other pur- 

The said lands may be sold, and the fund invested under the same rules 
and regulations as provided for the lands belonging to the school fund. ‘The in- 
come of said fund only shail be applied to the support of such institutions ; and, 
until so applied, shall be invested in the same manner as the principal. 

Sec. 10. The governor, by and with the advice and consent of two-thirds of 
the senate, shall appoint an officer, to be styled the superintendent of public in- 
struction. His term of office shall be four years, and his annual salary shall not 
be less than ($2,000) two thousand dollars, payable at stated times; and the gov 
ernor, comptroller, and superintendent of public education shall constitute a 
board to be styled a board of education, and shall have the general management 
and control of the perpetual school fund, and common schools, under such regu- 
lations as the legislature may hereafter prescribe. 

Sec. 1). The several counties in this State which have not received their quan- 
tum of the lands for the purposes of education, shall be entitled to the same quantity 
heretofore appropriated by the Congress of the Republic of Texas, and the State, 
to other counties. And the counties which have not had the lands to which they 
are entitled for educational aes located shall have the right to contract for 
the location, surveying, and procuring the patents for said lands, and of paying 
for the same with any portion of said lands so patented, not to exceed one-fourth 
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of the whole amount to be so located, surveyed, and patented—to be divided ac- 
cording to quality, allowing to each part a fair proportion of land, water, and 
timber. 


IOWA. 


Organized as a Territory in 1838. Area, 55,405 square miles. 
Admitted into the Union in 1846. 


POPULATION. 
192, 214 || 1860 


The constitution of 1846 devotes article tenth to education and 
school lands. 


ARTICLE X.—EDUCATION AND SCHOOL LANDS. 


Sec. 1. The general assembly shall provide for the election, by the people, of a 
superintendent of public instruction, who shall hold his office for three years, and 
whose duties shall be prescribed by law, and who shall receive such compensation 
as the general assembly may direct. 

2. The general assembly shall encourage, by all suitable means, the promotion 
of intellectual, scientific, moral and agricultural improvement. ‘he proceeds of 
all lands that have been or hereafter may be granted by the United States to this 
State for the support of schools, which shall hereafter be sold or disposed of, and 
the five teen thousand acres of land granted to the new Sta‘*es under an act of 
Con, distributing the proceeds of the public lands among the several States of 
the Union, approved A. D. 1841, and allestates of deceased persons who may have 
died without leaving a will or heir, and also such per cent. as may be granted by 
Congress on the sale of lands in this State, shall be and remain a perpetual fund, 
the interest of which, together with all the rents of the unsold lands, and such other 
means as the general assembly may provide, shall be inviolably appropriated to 
the support of common schools throughout the State. " 

3. The neral assembly shall provide for a system of common schools, by 
which a shed shall be kept up and supported in each school district, at least 
three months in every year; and any school district neglecting to keep up and 
support such a school may be deprived of its proportion of the interest of the public 
fund during such neglect. 

4. The money which shall be paid by persons as an equivalen} for exemption 
from military duty, and the clear proceeds of all fines collected in the several 
counties for any breach of the penal laws, shall be exclusively applied, in the several 
counties in which such money is paid or fine collected, among the several school 
districts of said counties, in the proportion to the number o: inhabitants in such 
districts,to the support of common schools or the establishment of libraries, as the 
general assembly shall, from time to time, provide by law. 

5. The general assembly shall take measures for the protection, improvement, 
or other disposition of such lands as have been or may hereafter be reserved or 

ted by the United States, or any person or persons, to this State, for the use 
of a university; and the funds accruing from the rents or sale of such lands, or 
from any other source, for the purpose aforesaid, shall be and remain a perma- 
nent fund, the interest of which shall be applied to the support of said university, 
with such branches as the public convenience may hereafter demand, for the pro- 
motion of literature, the arts and sciences, as may be authorized by the terms of 
such grant. And it shall be the duty of the general assembly, as soon as may be, 
to provide effectual means for the improvement and permanent security of the 
funds of said university. 
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The constitution of 1857 says: 


ARTICLE IX.—FIRST.—EDUCATION. 


Sec. 1. The educational interest of the State, including common schools and 
other educational institutions, shall be under the management of a board of edu- 
cation, which shall consist of the lieutenant governor, who shall be the presiding 
officer of the board, and have the casting vote in case of a tie, and one member to 
be elected from each judicial district in the State. 

2. No person shall be eligible as a member of said board who shall not have at- 
tained the age of twenty-five years, and shall have been one year 4 citizen of the 


3. One member of said board shall be chosen by the qualified electors of each 
district, and shall hold the office for the term of four years, and until his suc- 
cessor is elected and qualified. After the first election under this constitution, the 
board shall be divided, as nearly as practicable, into two equal classes, and the 
seats of the first class shall be vacated after the expiration of two years; and one- 
half of the board shall be chosen every two years thereafter. 

4. The first session of the board of education shall be held at the seat of gov- 
ernment on the first Monday of December after their election; after which the gen- 
eral assembly may fix the time and place of meeting. 

5. The session of the board shall be limited to twenty days, and but one session 
shall be held in any one year, except upon extraordinary occasions, when, upon 
the recommendation of two-thirds of the board, the governor may order a special 
session. 

6. The board of education shall appoint a secretary, who shall be the executive 
officer of the board, and perform such duties as may be imposed upon him by the 
board and the laws of the State. They shall keep a journal of their proceedings, 
which shall be published and distributed in the’same manner as the journals of 
the general assembly. 

7. All rules and regulations made by the board shall be published and dis- 
tributed to the several counties, townships, and school districts, as may be pro- 
vided for by the board, and when so made, published, and distributed, they shall 
have the force and effect of law. 

8. The board of education shall have full power and authority to legislats and 
make all needful rules and regulations in relation to common schools and other ed- 
ucational institutions that are instituted; to receive aid from the school or univer- 
sity fund of this State; but all acts, rules, and regulations of said board may be 
altered, amended, or repealed by the general assembly; aud when so altered, 
amended, or repealed, they shall not be re-enactéd by the board of education. 

9. The governor of the State shall be, ez officio, a member of said board. 

10. The board shall have no power to levy taxes or make appropriations of 
money. Their contingent expenses shall be provided for by the general assembly. 

11. The State university shall be established at one place, without branches at 
any o place, and the university fund shall be applied to that institution and 
no other. 

12. The board of education shall provide for the education of all the youths of 
the State, through a system of common schools, and such schools shall be or- 
— and kept in each school district at least three months in each year. Any 

istrict failing, for two consecutive years, to organize and keep up a school, as 
aforesaid, may be deprived of its portion of the school fund. 

13. The members of the board of education shall each receive the same per 
diem during the time of their session, and mileage going to and returning there- 
from, as members of the general assembly. 

14, A majority of the board shall constitute a quorum for the transaction of busi- 
ness ; bat no rule, regulation, or law for the gover t of ec schools, or 
other educational institutions, shall pass without the concurrence of a majority of 
all the members of the board, which shall be expressed by the yeas and nays on 
the ne! pe The style of all acts of the board shall be, ‘‘ Be it enacted by 
the board of education of the State of Iowa.” 

15. At any time after the year one thousand eight hundred and sixty-three, the 
general assembly shall have power to abolish or reorganize said board of educa- 
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tion, and provide for the educational interest of the State in any other manner that 
to them shall seem best and proper. 


SECOND.—SCHOOL FUNDS AND SCHOOL LANDS. 


Sec. 1. The educational and school funds and lands shall be under the control 
and management of the general assembly of this State. 

2. The university lands, and the proceeds thereof, and all moneys belonging to 
said fund, shall be a permanent fund for the cole use of the State university. The 
interest arising from the same shall be annually appropriated for the support and 
benefit of sai apron 5 

3. The general assembly shall encourage, by all suitable means, the promotion 
of intellectual, scientific, moral, and agricultural improvement. The proceeds of 
all lands that have been, or hereafter may be, granted by the United States to this 
State for the support of schools, which may have been or shal! hereafter be sold or 
dis of, and the five hundred thousand acres of land granted to the new States, 
under an act of Congress distributing the proceeds of the public lands among the 
several States of the Union, approved in the year of our Lord one thousand eight 
hundred and forty-one, and all estates of deceased persons who may have died 
without leaving a will or heir, and also such per cent. as has been or may hereafter 
be granted by Congress on the sale of lands in this State, shall be and remain a 
popetenl fund, the interest of which, together with all rents of the unsold lands, 

such other means as the general assembly may provide, shall be inviolably 
_ appropriated to the support of common schools throughout the State. 

4. The money which may have been or shall be paid by persons as an equiva- 
lent for exemption from military duty, and the clear proceeds of all fines collected 
in the several counties for any breach of the penal laws, shall be exclusively ap- 
plied, in the several counties in which such money is paid, or fine collected, among 
the several school districts of said counties, in proportion to the number of youths 
subject to enumeration in such districts, to the support of common schools, or the 
- ae of libraries, as the board of education shall from time to time pro- 
vide. 

5. The general assembly shall take measures for the protection, improvement, 
or other disposition of such lands as have been, or may hereafter be, reserved or 
granted by the United States, or any person or persons, to this State, for the use 
of the university, and the funds accruing from the rents or sales of such lands, or 
from any other source for the purpose afuresaid, shall be and remain a permanent 
fund, the interest of which sball be applied to the support of said university for 
the promotion of literature and the arts and sciences, as may be authorized by the 
terms of such grant. And it shall be the duty of the general assembly, as soon 
as may be, to provide effectual means for the improvement and permanent secu- 
rity of the funds of said university. 

6. The financial agents of the school funds shall be the same that, by law, re- 
ceive aud control the State and county revenue for other civil purposes, under such 
regulations as may be provided by law. 

7. The money subject to the support and maintenance of common schools shall be 
distributed to the districts in proportion to the number of youths between the ages 
of a ng twenty-one years, in such manner as may be provided by the general 
assembly. 


WISCONSIN. 
Occupied by fur traders in 1670. Organized as a Territory in 1836. 
Area, 53,924 square miles. Admittted as a State in 1848, 
POPULATION. _ 
30, 945 |] 1850 305, 391 || 1861 
Article tenth of its constitution pertains to education. 
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ARTICLE X.—EDUCATION. 


Sec. 1. The supervision of public instruction shall be vested in a state superin- 
tendent and such other officers as the legislature shall direct. The state superin- 
tendent shall be chosen by the qualified electors of the State, in such manner as 
the legislature shall provide; his powers, duties, and compensation shall be pre- 
scribed by law: Provided, That his compensation shall not exceed the sum of 
twelve hundred dollars annually. ‘ 

2. The proceeds of all lands that have been or hereafter may be granted by the 
United States to this State for educational purposes, (except the lands heretofore 
granted for the purposes of a university, ) and all moneys and the clear proceeds of 
all property that may accrue to the State by forfeiture or escheat, and all moneys 
which may be paid as an equivalent for exemption from military duty, and the 
clear proceeds of all fines collected in the several counties for any breach of the pe- 
nal laws, and all moneys arising from any grant to the State, where the — 
of such grant are not specified, and the five hundred thousand acres of land to 
which the State is entitled by the ager of an act of Congress entitled ‘* An 
act to appropriate the proceeds of the sales of the public lands, and to grant pre- 
emption rights,” approved the fourth day of September, one thousand eight hun- 
dred and forty-one, and also the five per centum of the net proceeds of the public 
lands to which the State shall become entitled on her admission into the Union, (if 
Congress shall consent to such appropriation of the two grants last mentioned, ) 
shall be set apart as a separate fund, to be called the school fund, the interest of 
which, and all other revenues derived from the school lands, shall be exclusively 
we to the following objects, to wit: 

- To the support and maintenance of common schools in each school district, 
and the purchase of suitable libraries and apparatus therefor. 

2. The residue shall be appropriated to the support and maintenance of acade- 
mies and normal schools, and suitable libraries and apparatus therefor. 

3. The legislature shall provide by law for the establishment of district schools, 
which shall be as nearly uniform as practicable ; and such schools shall be free and 
without charge for tuition to all children between the ages of four and twenty years ; 
and no sectarian instruction shall be allowed therein. 

4. Each town and city shall be required to raise by tax, annually, for the sup- 
port of common schools therein, a sum not less than one-half the amount received 

y such town or city respectively for school purposes from the income of the 
school fund. 

5. Provision shall be made by law for the distribution of the income of the school 
fund among the several towns and cities of the State, for the support of common 
schools therein, in some just proportion to the number of children and youth resi- 
dent therein, between the ages of four and twenty years; and no appropriation 
shall be made from the school fund to any city or town, for the year ia which said 
city or town shall fail to raise such tax, nor to any school district for the year in 
which a school shall not be maintained at least three months. 

6. Provision shall be made by law for the establishment of a State university, 
at or near the seat of the State government, and for connecting with the same 
from time to time such colleges in different parts of the State as the interests of 
education may require. The proceeds of all lands that have been or may hereafter 
be granted by the United States to the State for the support of a univers y, shall 
be and remain a perpetual fund, to be called the “university fund,” the interest of 
* which shall be appropriated to the support of the State university; and no secta- 
rian instruction shall be allowed in such university. 

7. The secretary of state, treasurer, and attorney general shall constitute a board 
of commissioners for the sale of the school and university lands, and for the invest- 
ment of the funds arising therefrom. Any two of said commissioners shall be a 
quorum for the transaction of all business pertaining to the duties of their office. 

8. Provision shall be made by law for the sale of all school and university lands, 
after they shall have been appraised; and when any portion of such lands shall be 
sold, and the purchase money shall not be paid at the time of the sale, the com- 
missioners shall take security by mortgage upon the land sold, for the sum re-- 
maining unpaid, with seven per cent. interest thereon, payable annually at the of- 
fice of the treasurer. The commissioners shall be authorized to execute good 
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and sufficient conveyance to all purchasers of such lands, and to discharge any 
mortgages taken as security, when the sum due thereon shall have been paid. 
The commissioners shall have power to withhold from sale any portion of such 
lands when they shall deem it expedient; and shall invest all moneys arising 
from the sale of such lands, as well as all other university and school funds, in 


such manner as the legislature shall provide, and shall = such security for the 
faithful performance of their duties as may be required by law. 


CALIFORNIA. 


Settled in 1769 by the Spanish. Area, 155,500 square miles. Ad- 
mitted into the Union in 1850. 


POPULATION, 
92, 597 || 1860 
Its constitution of 1849 has the following : 


ARTICLE IX.—EDUCATION. 


Sec. 1. The legislature shall provide for the election by the people of a super- 
intendent of public instruction, who shall hold his office for three years, and whose 
duties shall be prescribed by law, and who shall receive such compensation as the 
legislature may direct. : 

2. The legislature shall encourage, by all suitable means, the promotion of in- 
tellectual, scientific, moral, and agricultural improvement. The proceeds of all 
land that may be granted by the United States to this State for the support of 
schools, which may be sold or disposed of, and the five hundred thousand acres of 
land granted to the new States, under an act of Congress distributing the pro- 
ceeds of the — lands among the several States of the Union, approved A. D. 
1841; and all estates of deceased persons who may have died without leaving a 
will or heir, and also such per cent. as may be granted by Congress on the sale of 
lands in this State, shall be and remain a perpetual fund, the interest of which, to- 
gether with all the rents of the unsold lands, and such other means as the legisla- 
ture may provide, shall be inviolably appropriated to the support of common 
schools throughout the State. 

3. The legislature shall provide for a system of common schools, by which a 
school shall be kept up and supported in each district at least three mgnths in every 
yh and any school district neglecting to keep up and support such a school may 
; deprived of its proportion of the interest of the public fund during such neg- 
ect. 

4. The legislature shall take measures for the protection, improvement, or other 
disposition of such lands as have been or may hereafter be reserved or granted by 
the United States, or any person or persons, to the State for the use of a univer- 
sity; and the funds accruing from the rents or sale of such lands, or from any other 
source for the purpose aforesaid, shall be and remain a permanent fund, the inter- 
est of which shall be applied to the support of said university, with such branches 
as the public convenience may demand, for the promotion of literature and the 
arts and sciences, as may be authorized by the terms of such grant. And it shall 
be the duty of the legislature, as soon as may be, to provide effectual means for 
the improvement and permanent security of thé funds of said university. 


MINNESOTA. 


Explored by French traders in 1659. Organized as a Territory in 
in 1849. Area, 81,259 square miles. Admitted into the Union in 


1858, 
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POPULATION, 

6, 077 || 1860 172, 413 

Article eighth of the constitution relates to school funds, education, 
, and science. 


ARTICLE VIIl.—SCHOOL FUNDS, EDUCATION, AND SCIENCE. 


Sec. 1. The stability of a republican form of [age pe depending mainly upon 
the intelligence of the people, it shall be the duty of the legislature to establish 
a i and uniform system of public schools, 
. The proceeds of such lands as are or hereafter may be granted by the United 
States for the use of schools within each township in this State shall remain a 
tual school fund to the State, and not more than one-third of said lands may 
be sold in two years, one-third in five years, and one-third in ten years; but the 
lands of the greatest valuation shall be sold first: Provided, That no portion of 
said lands shall be sold otherwise than at public sale. The principal of all funds 
arising from sales or other disposition of lands, or other property, granted or in- 
trusted to this State, in each township, for educational purposes, shall forever be 
preserved inviolate and undiminished; and the income arising from the lease or 
sale of said school lands shall be distributed to the different townships throughout 
the State, in proportion to the number of scholars in each township between the 
ages of five and twenty-one years, and shall be faithfully applied,to the specific 
objects of the original grants or appropriations. 

3. The legislature shall make such provisions, by taxation or otherwise, as, with 
the income arising from the school fund, will secure a thorough and efficient sys- 
tem of public schools in each township ia the State. 

4. The location of the University of Minnesota, as established by existing laws, 
is hereby confirmed, and said institution is hereby declared to be the University of 
the State of Minnesota. All the rights, immunities, franchises, and endowments 
heretofore granted or conferred, are hereby perpetuated unto the said university, 
and all lands which may be granted hereafter by Congress, or other donations for 
said university purposes, shall vest in the institution referred to in this section. 


OREGON. 

Explored by the Spanish in 1775. Organized as a Territory in 
1848. Area, 95,274 square miles. Admitted into the Union in 1859. 
POPULATION, 

12, 093 |f 1860 
The constitution of 1857, still in force, provides in this language for 
education : 


ARTICLE VIII.—EDUCATION AND SCHOOL LANDS. 


Sec. 1, The governor shall be superintendent of public instruction, and his pow- 
ers and duties, in that capecity, shall be such as may be prescribed by law; but 
ro 


after the term of five years from the adoption of this constitution, it shall be 
competent for the legislative assembly to provide by law for the election of a su- 
perintendent, to provide for his compensation, and prescribe his powers and duties. 
. The pr of all the lands which have been or hereafter may be granted to 
this State for educational purposes, (excepting the lands heretofore granted to aid 
in the establishment of a university ;) all the moneys and clear proceeds of all prop- 
erty which may accrue to the State by escheat or forfeiture ; all moneys which may 
be paid as exemption from military duty; the proceeds of all gifts, devises and 
bequests made by any person to the State for common school purposes; the pro- 
ceeds of all property granted to the State when the purposes of such grant s. 
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not be stated; all the proceeds of the five hundred thousand acres of land to which 
this State is entitled by the provisions of an act of Congress entitled ‘* Au act to 
appropziate the proceeds of the sales of the public lands, and to grant pre-emption 
rights,” approved the fourth of September, 1841; and also the five per centum of 
the net proceeds of the sales of the public lands to which this State shall become 
entitled on her adnfission into the Union, if Congress shall consent to such ap- 

ropriation of the two grants last mentioned, shal! be set apart as a separate and 
irreducible fund,.to be called the common school fund, the interest of which, to- 
gether with all other reveriues derived from the school iands mentioned in this sec- 
tion, shall be exclusively applied to the support and maintenance of common 
schools in each school district, and the purchase of suitable libraries and appara- 
tus therefor. 

3. The legislative assembly shall provide by law for the establishment of a uni- 
form and general system of common schools. 

4. Provision shall be made by law for the distribution of the income of the com- 
mon school fund among the several counties of this State, in proportion to the 
number of children resident therein between the ages of four and twenty years. 

5. The governor, secretary of state, and state treasurer shall constitute a board 
of commissioners for the sale of school and university lands, and for the invest- 
ment of the funds arising therefrom; and their powers and duties shall be such 
as may be prescribed by law: Provided, That no part of the university funds, or 
of the interest arising therefrom, shall be expended until the period of ten years 
from the adoption of this constitution, unless the same shall be otherwise dis- 
posed of by the consent of Congress for common school purposes. 


KANSAS. 


Area, 78,418 square miles. Organized asa Territory in 1854. Ad- 
mitted into the Union in December, 1859. Population in 1860, 


107,206. 
The provision for education in its constitution is in these words : 


ARTICLE VI.—EDUCATION, 


SecTion 1. The State superintendent of public instruction shall have the gen 
eral supervision of the common school funds, and educational interests of the 
State, and perform such other duties as may be prescribed by law. A superin- 
tendent of public instruction shall be elected in each county, whose term of 
cifice shall be two years, and whose duty and compensation shall be prescribed 
by law. 

Sec. 2. The legislature shall encour: the promotion of intellectual, moral, 
scientific, and agricultural improvement by establishing a uniform system of com- 
mon schools, and schools of higher grade embracing normal, preparatory, colleg:- 
ate, and university departments. 

Sec. 3. The proceeds of all lands that have been or may be granted by the 
United States and the State for the support of schools, and the five hundred thou- 
sand acres of land granted to the new States, under an act of Congress distributin 
the proceeds of public lands among the several States of the Union, approve 
September 4, A. D. 1841, and all estates of persons dying without heir or will, 
onl such per cent. as may be granted by Congress on the sale of lands in this 
State, shall be the common property of the State, and shall be a perpetual school 
fund, which shall not be diminished, but the interest of which, together with all 
the rents of the lands, and such other means as the legislature may provide by 
= i otherwise, shall be inviolably appropriated to the support of common 

ools. 

Sec. 4. The income of the State school funds shall be disbursed annually, by 
order of the State superintendent, to the several county treasurers, and thereon to 
the treasurers of the several school districts, in equitable proportion to the num- 
ber of children and youth resident therein, between the ages of five and twenty- 
one years: Provided, That no school district in which a common school bas not 

= 
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been maintained at least three months in each year shall be entitled to receive any 
portion of such funds. 

Sec. 5. The school lands shal) not be sold unless such sale shall be authorized 
by a vote of the people at a general election, but subject to a revaluation every 
five years; they may be leased for any number of years not exceeding twenty- 
five, at a rate established by law. 

Sec. 6. All money which shall be paid by persons as an equivalent for exemp- 
tion from military duty; the clear proceeds of estrays, a ape of which shall 
vest in the taker up; and the proceeds of fines for any breach of the penal laws, 
shall be ele a a applied in the several counties in which the money is fined, 
or fines collected, to the support of common schools. 

Sec. 7. Provision shall be made by law for the establishment, at some eligible 
and central point, of a State university for the promotion of literature, and the 
arts and sciences, including a nurmal and agiicultural department. All funds 
arising from the sale or rents of lands = by the United States to the State 
for the support of a State university, and all other grants, donations, or bequests, 
either by the State or by individuals, for such purpose, shall remain a perpetual 
fund to be called the ‘‘ University fund,” the interest of which shall be appro- 
priated to the support of the State university. 

Sec. 8. No religious sect or sects shall ever control any part of the common 
school or university funds of the State. 

Sec. 9. The State superintendent of public instruction, secretary of state, and 
attorney general shall constitute a bene of commissioners for the management 
and investment of the school funds. Any two of said commissioners shall be a 
quorum. 


WEST VIRGINIA. 
Area, 23,000 square miles. Admitted as a State in December, 1862. 


Population in 1860, 393,234. 


The constitution,as amended February 18, 1863, has the following: 
ARTICLE X.—EDUCATION. 


SecTION 1. All money accruing to this State being the proceeds of forfeited, 
delinquent, waste, and unappropriated lands, and of lands heretofore sold for taxes, 
and purchased by the State of Virginia, if hereafter redeemed or sold to others 
than this State; all grants, devises, or bequests that may be made to this State 
for the purpose of education, or where the purposes of such grants, devises, or 
bequests are not specified; this State’s personal share of the literary fund of 
Virginia, whether paid over or otherwise liquidated, and any sums of money, 
stocks, or other property which this State shall have the right to claim from all 

rsons who may die without leaving a will or heir, and of all escheated lands; 
the proceeds of any taxes that may be levied on the revenues of any corporation 
hereafter created; all moneys that may be paid as an equivalent tor exemption 
from military duty; and suchsums as may from time to time be appropriated by 
the legislature for the purpose, shall be set apart as a separate fund to be called the 
school fund, and invested, under such lations as may be prescribed by law, 
in the interest-bearing securities of the United States or of this State; and the 
interest thereof shall be annually applied to the support of free schools through- 
out the State, and to no other purpose whatever. But any portion of such inter- 
est remaining unexpended at the close of a fiscal year shall be added to, and re- 
main a part of, the capital of the school fund. 

Sec. 2. The legislature shall provide, as soon as practicable, for the establish- 
ment of a thorough and efficient system of free schools. They shall provide 
for the support of such schools by appropriating thereto the interest of the in- 
vested school fund, the net proceeds of all forfeitures, confiscations, and fines 
accruing to this State under the laws thereof, and by general taxation on persons 
or property or otherwise. They shall also provide for raising in each township, 
by the authority of the people thereof, such a proportion of the amount required 
for the support of free schools therein as shall be prescribed by general laws. 

SEc. 3. Provision may be made by law for the election and prescribing the 
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duties of s general superintendent of free schools for the State, whose term of 
office shall be the same as that of the governor, and for a county superintendent 
of each county ; and forthe election in the several townships, by the voters thereof, 
of such officers not specified in this constitution as may be necessary to carry out 
the objects of this article; and for the organization, whenever it may be deemed 
—S of a State board of instruction. 

Ec. 4. The legislature shall foster and encourage moral, intellectual, scientific, 
and agricultural improvement ; they shall, whenever it may be practicable, make 
suitable provisions for the blind, mute, and insane, and for the organization of 
such institutions of learning as the best interests of general education in the State 
may demgnd. 

NEVADA. 


Organized as a Territory in 1861. Admitted as a State in 1964. 
Area, 283,500 square miles. Population in 1863, 40,000. 
The constitution (1864) provides for education in these words : 


ARTICLE XI,—EDUCATION, 


SECTION 1. The legislature shall encourage, by all suitable means, the promo- 
tion of intellectual, literary, scientific, mining, mechanical, agricultural, and moral 
improvement, and also provide for the election by the people, at the general elec- 
tion, of a superintendent of public instruction, whose term of office shall be two 
years from the first Monday of January, A. D. eighteen hundred and sixty-five, 
and until ‘the election and qualification of his successor, and whose duties shall 
be prescribed by law. 

Ec. 2. The legislature shall provide for a uniform system of common schools, 
by which a school shall be established and maintained in each school district 
at least six months in every year, and any school district neglecting to establish 
and maintain such a school, or which shall allow instruction of a sectarian 
character therein, may be deprived of its portion of the interest of the public school 
fund during such a neglect or infraction, and the legislature may pass such laws 
as will tend to secure a general attendance of the children in such school districts 
upon said public schools. 

Sec. 3. All lands, including the sixteenth and thirty-sixth sections in eve 
township, donated for the benefit of public schools in the act of the thirty-eight 
Congress to enable the people of Nevada Territory to form a State government, 
the thirty thousand acres of public lands granted by an act of Congress approved 
July second, eighteen hundred and sixty-two, for each senator and representative 
in Congress, and all proceeds of lands that have been or may be hereatter granted 
or appropriated by the United States to this State, and also the five hundred 
thousand acres of land granted to the new States under the act of Congress dis- 
tributing the proceeds of the public lands among the several States of the Union, 
approved A. b. eighteen hundred and forty-one: Provided, That Congress make’ 
provision for or authorizes such division to be made for the purpose herein con- 
tained ; all estates that may escheat to the State ; all of such per cent. as may be 
granted by Congress in the sale of land; all fines collected under the penal laws 
of the State; all property given or bequea hed to the State for educational pur- 
poses ; and all proceeds derived from any or all of said sources, shall be, and the 
same are hereby, solemnly pledged for educational purposes, and shall not be 
transferred to any other fund for any other uses, and the interest thereon shall, 
from time to time, be apportioned among the several counties in proportion to the 
ascertained numbers of the persons between the ages of six and eighteen years in 
the different counties ; and the legislature shall provide for the sale of floating land 
warrants to cover the aforesaid lands, and for the investment of aH pri is de- 
rived from any of the above-mentioned sources in United States bonds or the 
bonds of the State: Provided, That the interest only of the aforesaid proceeds 
shall be used for educational purposes, and any surplus interest shall be added to 
the principal sum; And provided further, That such portions of said interest as 
may be necessary may be apportioned for the support of the State university. 

EC. 4, The legislature shall provide for the establishment of a State uni 
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versity, which shall embrace departments of agriculture, mechanic arts, and min- 
ing, to be controlled by a board of regents, whose duties shail be prescribed by 


Ww. 

Sec. 5. The legislature shall have power to establish normal schools and 
such different grades of schools, from primary department to the university, 
as, in their discretion, they may deem necessary; and all professors in said uni- 
versity or teachers in said schools, of whatever grade, shall be required to take 
and subscribe to the oath as prescribed in article sixteen of this constitution. 
No professor or teacher who fails to comply with the provisions of any law framed 
in accordance with the provisions of this section shall be entitled to receive any 
portion of the public moneys set apart for s:hool purposes. 

Src. 6. The legislature shall provide a special tax of one-half of one mill 
on the dollar of all taxable property in the State in addition to the other means 
provided, for the support and maintenance of said university and common schools: 
Provided, That at the end of ten years they may reduce said tax to one-quarter of 
one mill on each dollar of taxable property. 

Src. 7. The governor, secretary of state, and superintendent of public in- 
struction shall, for the first four years, and until their successors are elected and 
qualified, constitute a board of regents to control and manage the affairs of the 
university and the funds of the same, under such regulations as may be provided 
by law. But the legislature shall, at its regular session next preceding the ex- 
piration of the term of office of the said board of regents, provide for the election 
of a new board and define their duties. 

Sec. 8 The board of regents shall, from the interest accruing from the first 
funds which come under their control, immediately organize anj maintain the 
said mining department in such manner as to make it the most effective and use- 
ful: Provided, That all the proceeds of the public lands donated by act of 
Congress approved July cocend, eighteen hundred and sixty-two, for a college for 
the benefit of agriculture, the mechanic arts, and including military tactics, shall 
be invested by the said board of regents in a separate fund, to be appropriated 
exclusively to the benefit of the first named departments to the university, as set 
forth in section four above; and the legislature shall provide that if, through 
neglect or any other contingency, any portion of the fund so set apart shall be lost 
or misappropriated, the State o Novela shall replace said amount so lost or mis- 
appropriated in said fund, so that the principal of said fund shall forever remain 
undiminished. 

Sec. 9. No sectarian instruction shall be imparted or tolerate in any school 
or university that may be established under this constitution 


NEBRASKA. 


Organized as a Territory in 1854. Area, 63,300 square miles. Ad- 
mitted into the Union March, 1867. 
Its constitution has the following article on 


EDUCATION, 


SECTION 1. The principal of all funds arising from the sale or other disposition 
of lands, or other property granted or intrusted to this State for educational and 
religious purposes, shall forever be preserved inviolate and undiminished ; and the 
income arising therefrom shall be faithfully applied to the specific objects of the 
original grants or appropriations. The legislature shall make such provisions, by 
taxation or otherwise, as, with the income arising from the school trust fund, 
will secure a thorough and efficient system of common schools throughout the 
State; but ng religious sect or sects shall ever have any exclusive right or control 
of any x of the school funds of this State. 

Sec. 2. The university lands, school lands, and all other lands which have 
been acquired by the Territory of Nebraska, or which may hereafter be acquired 
by the State of Nebraska for educational or school purposes, shall not be aliened 
or sold for a Jess sum than five dollars per acre. 





VI. EDUCATIONAL REFORM IN SILESIA BY FREDERICK IL. 


BY JOHN QUINCY ADAMS. 





FROM LETTERS ON SILESIA, WRITTEN IN THE YEARS 1800 AND 1801.* 


Lerrer XLII.—Schools and Seminaries for the Instruction of Youth in 
Silesia—System of Education established by Frederick II. upon the 


recommendation of Felbiger. 
Berit, March Tth, 1801. 


I nave promised in this letter to give you some account of the institu- 
tions in the province of Silesia for the education of youth. The university 
at Breslau and the academy of nobles at Liegnitz I need not mention, 
having noticed them in my letters at the time when we visited those 
places. Besides these, there are what we call grammar schools, where 
Latin is taught in almost every town of the province, and usually 
in connection with some church or convent. But the arrangements and 
regulations of the trivial schools, as they are here called—schodls des- 
tined for that elementary instruction which ought to be diffused over the 
whole mass of the people—particularly deserve your attention, because 
you may, perhaps, as a native of New England, entertain the prejudice, 
that your own country is the only spot on earth where this object is 
rightly managed, and where the arts of reading and writing are accom- 
plishments almost universally possessed. 

Probably no country in Europe could so strongly contest our pre- 
éminence in this respect as Germany, and she, for this honorable dis- 
tinction, is indebted principally to Frederick II.; to the zeal with which 
he pursued the purpose of spreading useful knowledge among all classes 
ofthis subjects, and to the influence of his example and of his success 
even beyond the limits of his own dominions. To enter upon this topic, 
with the details of which it is susceptible, might, perhaps, not amuse 
you, and would lead me too far from my subject, I shall, therefore, con- 
fine myself to the measures he adopted and the system he introduced in 
this particular into Silesia. 

At the time of his conquest education had seldom been made an object - 
of the concern of governments, and Silesia, like the rest of Europe, was 
but wretchedly provided either with schools or teachers. In the small 
towns and villages the schoolmasters were so poorly paid, that they 





* First published in consecutive numbers of the Port Folio, Philadelphia, in 1803, and collected 
and republished in a volume of 387 pages, in London in 1804, The letter on the School System 
of Silesia was copied, with commendation as an example to the English Government, in the Edin- 
burgh Review for October, 1804, and in the London Quarterly Journal of Education for January, 
1831. 
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could not subsist without practicing some other trade besides their occu- 
pation as instructors, and they usually united the character of the village 
fiddler with that of the village schoolmaster. Even of these there were 
80 few, that the children of the peasants in general, throughout the 
province, were left untaught. This was epecially the case in Upper Si- 
lesia. Frederick issued an ordinance, that a school should be kept in 
every village, and that a competent subsistence should be provided for 
the schoolmaster, by the joint contribution of the lord of the village and 
of the tenants themselves. The superintendence of the schools was pre- 
scribed as the duty of the clergy. 

But in order that this ordinance might have its due execution, it was 
necessary to form the teachers themselves properly qualified to give use- 
ful instruction. This was effected by the persevering intelligence and 
zeal of a man by the name of Felbiger, an Augustine monk, belonging to 
a convent at Sagan; a man, says a Silesian historian, whom a great part 
of Germany must thank for a revolution, not less important, though of 
slower progress and milder character, than that which, two centuries and 
a half earlier, was accomplished by another monk of the same order— 
by Luther. 

Felbiger, after spending some years at Berlin to obtain a perfect 
knowledge of the best method of instruction practiced in the schools 
there, returned to Sagan, and made the convent to which he belonged a 
seminary for young ecclesiastics and candidates as schoolmasters to ac- 
quire the knowledge of the improved mode of teaching. Several other 
institutions of the same kind were, in due time, established at Breslau, 
Glatz, and other places, upon his principles, and conducted by persons 
whom he had formed. To defray the expenses necessary for the support 
of these seminaries, a fund is raised, consisting of one quarter’s salary, 
which every Catholic curate is obliged to pay upon being first settled in 
a@ parsonage. 

With each of these seminaries are connected certain schools, where 
the young candidates for the clerical or teaching office are obliged to at- 
tend and observe the practice of the method, the theory of which they 
learn at the seminaries themselves. The clergy are required, no less 
than the teachers, to go through this process, because the superintend- 
ence over the teachers is intrusted to them. No young man can be ad- 
mitted to either of the offices without an attestation of his qualification 

from one of the seminaries. 

“After all these preparatory measures had been carried into effect, an 
ordinance was published in the year 1765 prescribing the mode of teach- 
ing as adopted in the seminaries, and the manner in which the clergy 
should superintend the efficacious establishment of the system. The 
regulations of this ordinance prove the earnestness with which the king 
of Prussia labored to spread the benefits of useful knowledge among his 
subjects. The teachers are directed to give plain instruction, and upon 
objects applicable to the ordinary concerns of life; not merely to load 
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the memory of their scholars with words, but to make things intelligible 
to their understanding; to habituate them to the use of their own reason, 
by explaining every object of the lesson so that the children themselves 
may be able to explain it upon examination. The candidates for school- 
keeping must give specimens of their ability, by teaching at one of the 
schools connected with the seminary, in the presehce of the professors at 
the seminary, that they may remark and correct any thing defective in 
the candidate’s method. If one school suffices for more than one village, 
neither of them must be more than halfa German mile distant from it 
in the flat country, nor more than a quarter of a mile in the mountain- 
ous parts. The school tax must be paid by the lord and tenants without 
distinction of religions. In the towns the school must be kept the whole 
year round. It is expected that one month shall suffice to make a child 
know the letters of the alphabet ; that in two it shall be able to join them; 
and in three to read. The boys must all be sent to school, from their 
sixth to their thirteenth year, whether the parents are able to pay the 
school tax or not. For the poor, the school money must be raised by 
collections. Every parent or guardian who neglects to send his child or 
pupil to school, without sufficient cause, is obliged to pay a double 
school tax, for which the guardians shall have no allowance. Every cu- 
rate must examine weekly the children of the school.in his parish. A 
general examination must be held annually, by the deans of the districts, 
of the schools within their respective precincts; and a report of the con- 
dition of the schools, the talents and attention of the schoolmasters, the 
state of the buildings, and of attendance by the children, made to the 
office of the vicar-general, who must transmit all these reports to the 
royal domain offices. From these, orders are issued to the respective 
landraths to correct the abuses and supply the deficiencies indicated in 
the reports. This system was at first prepared only for the Catholic 
schools; but it was afterwards adopted, for the most part, by must of 
the Lutheran consistories. Its truly respectable author, Felbiger, was, 
in the sequel, with the consent of Frederick, invited to Vienna by the 
Empress Maria Theresa, and her son Joseph II., who appointed him 
director of the normal schools or seminaries in all the Austrian domin- 
ions, His regulations have been introduced and are acted upon in almost 
all the Catholic countries of Germany. 

In Silesia they had at first many old prejudices to contend with. The 
indolence of the Catholic clergy was averse to the new and troublesome 
duty imposed on them. Their zeal was alarmed at the danger arising 
from this dispersion of light to the stability of their church. They con- 
sidered alike the spirit of innovation and the spirit of inquiry as their 
natural enemies. Besides this, the system still meets resistance from the 
penurious parsimony and stubborn love of darkness prevailing in some 
parts of the province. Many villages neglect the support of their schools; 
many individuals, upon false pretexts, forbear sending their children to 
school for the sake of saving the tax. The compulsive measures and the 
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penalties prescribed by the ordinance are used seldom and with reluc- 
tance. The benevolent design has not been accomplished to the full 
extent of which it was susceptible; but as far as it has been accom- 
plished its operation has been a blessing. That its effects have been 
very extensive is not to be doubted, when we compare the number of 
schools throughout the province in the year 1752 when they amounted 
only to one thousand five hundred and fifty-two, with that in the year 
1798 when they were more than three thousand five hundred. The 
consequences of a more general diffusion of knowledge are attested by 
many other facts equally clear. Before the seven years’ war, there had 
scarcely ever been more than one periodical journal or gazette published 
in the province at one time. There are now no less than seventeen news- 
papers and magazines which appear by the day, the week, the month, or 
the quarter, many of them upon subjects generally useful, and containing 
valuable information and instruction for the people. At the former pe- 
riod there were but three booksellers, and all these at Breslau. There 
are now six in that capital, and seven dispersed about in the other cities. 
The number of printing-presses and of bookbinders has. increased in the 
same proportion. 
Dr. Johnson, in his Life of Watts, has bestowed a just and exalted en- 
comium upon him for not disdaining to descend from the pride of genius 
‘and the dignity of science to write for the wants and the capacities of 
children. ‘Every man acquainted,” says he, “‘ with the common princi- 
ples of human actions, will look with veneration on the writer, who is at 
one time combating Locke, and at another time making a catechism for 
children in their fourth year.” But how much greater still is the tribute 
of admiration irresistibly drawn from us, when we behold an absolute 
monarch, the greatest general of his age, eminent as a writer in the high- 
est departments of literature, descending, in a manner, to teach the 
alphabet to the children of his kingdom; bestowing his care, his perse- 
vering assiduity, his influence and his power, in diffusing plain and use- 
ful knowledge among his subjects; in opening to their minds the first . 
and most important pages of the book of science; in filling the whole 
atmosphere they breathed with that intellectual fragrance which had 
before been imprisoned in the vials of learning, or inclosed within the 
gardens of wealth! Immortal Frederick! when seated on the throne of 
Prussia, with kneeling millions at thy feet, thou wast only a king. On 
the fields of Leuthen, of Zorndorf, of Rosbach, of so many other scenes 
of human blood and anguish, thou wast only a hero. Even in thy rare 
and glorious converse with the muses and with science, thou wast only a 
philosopher, an historian, a poet; but in this generous ardor, this active 
and enlightened zeal for the education of thy people, thou wast truly 
great—the father of thy country—the benefactor of mankind. 
Yours, &. 
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II.—SECONDARY INSTRUCTION IN THE NON-HUNGARIAN PROVINCES. 


I.— HISTORY OF GYMNASIUMS. 


Up to the time of the Empress Maria Theresa, under whom the present 
system of secondary instruction was inaugurated, the subjects and meth- 
ods of teaching in the Latin schools of Austria, as in the schools of the 
Jesuits everywhere, bore the impress of the ‘‘Ratio et Institutio Studio- 
rum” of Aquaviva.* In Bohemia and Moravia, under Rudolph II, (1577- 
1612,) there flourished some thirty Protestant schools, based upon 
Melancthon’s system of classical study,t and under the direction of the 
University at Prague. Great zeal was shown by the cities of the pro- 
vinces in sustaining these institutions, and the rectors of the University, 
from time to time, prescribed the course of study that should be followed. 
The most noted of these regulations were the ‘‘ Schola Zatecensis” of the 
learned Jacobus Strabo (1575), the ‘“‘ Ordo Studiorum” of Petrus Codicillus 
(1586), and the rules of 1609, which established five classes and prescribed 
the grammar of Philip Ramée, the dialogues of Castalian and Vives, the 
epistles and select orations of Cicero, Ovid's Tristia, Virgil’s Aineid, selec- 
tions from Horace, Buchanan, and the Greek Testament, with Plutarch 
and some other historians. 

At the abolition of the order of Jesuits there were thirty-seven gymna- 
siums under their direction in the provinces then belonging to the Em- 
pire, of which the oldest was that at Innsbruck. As characteristic of 
these schools it is scarcely necessary to mention the divison of the course 
into three “‘ grammar” classes, devoted to “ the rudiments,” “grammar,” 
and “syntax,” with some times a preparatory class—two “humanity” 
classes, for “‘ poetry” and “rhetoric”—and a two or three years’ “ philo- 
sophical ” course, in “logic,” “physics” and “ metaphysics”; the almost 
exclusive use of the Latin language in both speaking and writing ; and 
the only occasional introduction of “ real” instruction in the lower classes, 
while it was totally neglected in the higher. Great stress has been laid 
by the defenders of the system of the Jesuits upon the prominence given 
in the selection of candidates to the order, to their efficiency as teachers ; 
upon the general use and extended study of the Latin tongue; upon the 
requirement that each member of the order, after two years of university 
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study, should become the teacher of a grammar class, thus supplementing 
the zeal and devotion of youth to the more mature experience and wis- 
dom of the prefects and masters of the higher classes; upon the usual 
requirement of three years of service in the instruction of the higher 
classes before the completion of the theological course; and upon the | 
advantages resulting from the wealth and full endowment of their schools. | 
On the other hand it is asserted that less worthy considerations often 
governed in the selection of members and in the management of the 
schools ; that “ Jesuits’ Latin” bore an ill repute among the lovers of pure 
Latinity, while more accordance was given to the practical use of that lan- 
guage than accords with the spirit of more recent times; that the rules 
which regulated the removal and change of teachers were such as to make 
thorough instruction impossible, especially in the philosophical classes; 
that in these classes the classics and applied mathematics were wholly neg- 
lected, and.other instruction given only by dictation ; and that the amount 
of instruction was greatly limited by the length of the vacations and the 
number.of holidays. It may at least be asserted, without injustice, that 
while their.schools for a long period answered fully the demands of the 
times, and were the admiration of even their opponents, yet the stubborn- 
ness with which they clung to the forms of scholasticism and humanism, 
in which their. system of instruction originated, showed itself at length 
unfavorably in the want of originality of thought, in an exclusive foster- 
ing of a mere fluency in the use of language, in an utter indifference 
te the national tongue and to popular enlightenment and culture, and in 
a fondness for abstract, barren speculation, and « proneness to dogmatism. 

During the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries the Piarists also grad- 
ually extended their schools from Bohemia into the other provinces, and 
in 1773 they numbered twenty-four gymnasiums. They were not strictly 
bound to the plan of instruction adopted by their founder and followed in 
general the method of the Jesuits, but giving more attention to Greek, 
German, histery, geography, mathematics, and physics. The candidates, 
after two years’ training, were obliged to teach six or eight years in the 
common schools before a position could be obtained in a gymnasium. It 
is to the credit of this order that their schools rivaled in efficiency and 
reputation the institutions of the far more wealthy and powerful order 
of the Jesuits. There were also a score of schools of a similar grade 
under the charge of the Benedictine and other religious orders, including 
one at Roveredo, conducted by lay teachers, and a single Protestant gym- 
nasium, founded at Teschen in 1709. 

The attempt to reform the Jesuit system may be said to have commenced 
with the eighteenth century, under Joseph L, who, in 1711, called the atten- 
tion of the rector of the University to the condition of the philosophical 
course. A commissioner was appointed by the emperor Charles VI. to pro- 
pose a plan of reform for the entire University, ‘before whom the Jesuits de- 
fended their system asin every respect unexceptionable. The commission 
made no report, but in 1735 the Emperor issued a decree which for the first 
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time placed their educational operations under government control, 
and was intended to promote th® introduction of a more judicious and 
better regulated course of study. The attention of Maria Theresa was 
drawn to the subject long before her efforts for the improvement of 
the common schools, and Gerhard van Swieten, previously of Leyden, was 
selected to guide the reform, who was keen in detecting faults and prompt 
in applying remedies, but unlike some of his successors, willingly recog- 
nized anc. retained whatever was of value in the existing system. Even 
during the war of the Austrian succession, (which made more evident 
than ever before the unity of interest of the several provinces,) the Em- 
press instituted inquiries into the condition of instruction, especially in the 
Protestant gymnasiums of Bohemia, and as a consequence, in 1747, 
required that greater attention should be everywhere given to history, 
Greek, and arithmetic, and to the gradual introduction of German gram- 
mar. The vacations were to be shorteped, much useless instruction was 
done away with, and in the philosophical course the study of ethics, poli- 
tics, and applied mathematics was required. Serfs were to be admitted 
to the schools only with the consent of their lords, and to still further 
assure the benefits of the schools to those best able to improve them, 
scholars of proven incapacity were to be immediately removed. At the 
same time the attainment of an academical degree was made necessary 
before entrance upon theological or medical study. 

This reform was extended by the more general decrees of 1752, which 
made the course of study still more prescribed, permitted instruction in 
the prescribed branches only in the authorized gymnasiums, provided a 
system of inspection and examination, with semi-annual reports to the 
imperial government, and required the preparation and use of improved 
text-books. In 1760, a State Board was formed for the supervision of 
- education and text-books, consisting of Swieten nd Archbishop Migazzi, 
while subordinate boards were formed in the several provinces. These 
changes were introduced but imperfectly and with great difficulty, though 
the books for instruction, in the languages especially, were revised and 
improved.” Some of the forms of superintendence were never carried 
into effect. The provincial boards appointed were at first composed en- 
tirely of Jesuits, but the war upon the order by the State, the secular 
clergy, and many of the other religious orders, had now commenced in 
earnest, their places were soon filled by others, and their influence at the 
Universities was rapidly and greatly diminished. Finally, in 1772, the 
order was entirely abolished, and, as a consequence, the whole subject of 
gymnasial reform assumed a new aspect. The extensive possessions of 
the order were appropriated by the State, and the larger portion shortly 
afterwards was devoted to educational uses, and has since constituted 
what has been usually styled the “Educational Fund.” The gymnasiums 
of the Jesuits thus became endowed State institutions. But the Empress 
deemed it advisable that their number should be somewhat diminished, 
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both on account of the want of teachers, which could not otherwise be 
remedied but by the appointment of éx-Jesuits, and for the purpose of 
procuring means, even at the expense of the gymnasiums, for the im- 
provement of the common schools, Another prominent motive was the 
fear lest agriculture, trade and commerce should suffer if the facilities for 
entering upon literary pursuits were too great. A number of the more 
incomplete and poorly endowed institutions were accordingly gradually 
suppressed, amounting in all to thirty-two, and embracing some that had 
not belonged to the Jesuits. 

The necessity, however, for a more complete and uniform organization 
of the schools that remained was no less urgent than before. The State 
Board of Education, temporarily suspended in 1772, upon the death of 
Swieten and resignation of the Archbishop, who was opposed to many of 
the proposed changes, was revived in 1774, with Kressel as president, and 
required to report a plan of reformefor all the educational institutions of 
the Empire, including common schools, gymnasiums, convent schools, 
academies, and universities, and giving special consideration to the ques- 
tion of the general use of the German language in instruction. A par- 
tial report, giving a plan of study for the “philosophical” course, drawn 
up by Martini, was made, and received the approval of the Empress du- 
ring the same year, and provision was made for the introduction of the 
revised course in the University at Vienna, and as soon as possible in the 
other universities and convent schools. The question of gymnasial re- 
form, however, was not so easily decided, and occasioned hot dispute 
between two opposing parties—the one favoring the system of the Jesuits, 
the other desiring to introduce a course and method similar to those which 
years of trial in the more advanced German States, especially in Prussia 
and Saxony, had proven so excellent and advantageous. Prominent 
among the plans proposed by the latter party was one advanced by Prof, 
Hess, of the Vienna University, which regarding the gymnasiums as in- 
stitutions chiefly for general instruction, preparatory to higher scientific 
study, still retained Latin as the principal branch, but added to it a judi- 
cious and somewhat extended course of Greek and German study, math- 
ematics, history, and natural science—the whole wrought out with much 
minuteness of detail. Martini recognized its many excellencies and 
warmly recommended it to the approval of the State Board, and after 
being modified by Hess in some of its wider deviations from the existing 
system, it was reported by them to the Empress, and by her referred to 
her principal ministers for their opinions. But the idea that a gymasium 
should not have an exclusively philological character had not yet gained gen- 
eral favor, and while many experienced schoolmen received and sustained 
the projected change with enthusiasm, many others prominent in the 
government were as violently opposed to it. The Empress finally ap- 
pealed to Gratian Marx, then principal of the Savoy Ritter Academy, who 
laid before a special Educational Board a plan which was approved by 
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them, and shortly afterwards, (October, 1775,) received the imperial 
sanction. 

This system of Marx was fashioned upon the model of the Piarist insti- 
tutions, in which, through the concerted action of the principals, various 

® changes and reforms had been made as early as 1763. But beyond stricter 
regulations respecting the qualifications for admission, the semi-annual 
examinations and classification of the students and the removal of such 
_ as were found incompetent, the requirement of a thorough knowledge of 
Latin and its use in both speaking and writing on the part of all stu- 
dents intended for the university, and special provision for the supervi- 
sion of the gymnasiums in the several provinces, the changes in the 
course of study were made only gradually as proper text-books were 
prepared, and were still incomplete at the death of the Empress in 1780. 
In the three grammar classes, the principal aim was still to speak Latin 
with correctness, to which was added a slight knowledge’of Greek and 
some instruction in arithmetic, geography, and history, with the cate- 
chism. In the two humanity classes, all the instruction in the languages 
was given wholly in Latin, and admission and promotion depended upon 
the proficiency of the scholars in its use. Additional teachers were here 
provided for instruction in Greek, and though the standing of the students 
was not effected by their proficiency in this language, no premiums could 
be gained without satisfactory progress init. Increased attention was to 
be given to mathematics, history, and geography, and as was previously 
the case, admission to the philosophical course depended upon the result 
of an examination in the studies of the gymnasium. No children of the 
class of serfs could be admitted to these classes, even so late as 1804, 
without permission from the public authorities. 

But Joseph II., notwithstanding all that was done by him for the benefit 
of the comgnon schools, had but little sympathy with many of the plans 
of gymnasial reform. The idea of Hess, that the gymnasiums should be 
made institutions for laying the ground-work of a general education, 
seemed a dream that was impossible to be realized. Their proper aim 
appeared to him rather to be the education of capable civil officers, the 
inculcation of “‘ morality,”* and the imparting of such instruction as was 
most immediately and practically useful. The legislation of his reign was 
chiefly confined to general instructions to directors and teachers in rela- 
tion to text-books, and a single ordinance upon the subject of instruction 
and discipline. The practical acquisition of the Latin language was made 
the principal object, the secondary branches being left in a great measure 
to the pleasure of the individual teachers. The course and amount of 
instruction were carefully regulated and none but the prescribed text- 
books were permitted, to the exclusion of the many manuscript works in 





| The term “ morality,” as often used in this connection, does not convey at once to the 
American mind its true, prominent idea, implying, as it does, a habit of obedience to constituted 
authority, and compliance with law, which makes its inculcation a matter of supreme political 
importance. : 
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which teachers had, too often to the detriment of their pupils, shown off 
their learning or self-conceit. Corporal punishment was prohibited and 
a system of rewards aud punishments substituted, by means of records 
of merit and demerit, seats of honor and disgrace, and various similar 
methods of appeal to the sensitiveness of the scholars. Private meetings 
and societies of students, of a religious character, were forbidden, and 
regular attendance upon public worship, daily mass, catechetical instruc- 
tion, &c., was made obligatory. The philosophical classes were also re- 
organized, the only essential reform being the substitution of the German 
language for the Latin, till this time exclusively used ininstruction. Upon 
the whole, the character and efficiency of this higher department, under 
the influences bearing upon it, had deteriorated. In addition to these 
regulations, Greek was afterwards made so far obligatory upon the uni- 
versity classes that even the lowest grade for certificate could not be 
obtained without satisfactory progress in it. Hitherto, instruction in the 
gymnasiums had been gratuitous, and aided by the religious orders many 
had attended who afterwards found it difficult to sustain themselves 
through a course of university study. To discourage the attendance of 
such students, and also to increase the number of stipends, tuition fees 
were now exacted, varying from twelve to eighteen florins in the different 
gymnasial and philosophical classes, and the amount thus raised was 
added to the fund from which stipends were granted to students designed 
for the university. At the same time, the “seminaries” and boarding 
schools (convicte) were abolished, and their property added to the same 
fund. The establishment of private institutions was discouraged and 
valid certificates could be granted only by the gymnasiums, on which 
account their semi-annual examinations were open to private pupils. It 
soon, however, became evident, even to the government, that these schools 
were not fulfilling their object, and the more that no means were provided 
for the training of their teachers. Simply to pass the semi-annual exam- 
inations became the sole purpose for which the pupils studied, and disci- 
pline disappeared as its religious foundation was swept away by the 
rationalistic tendencies of the times. The party that had opposed the 
Emperor’s reforms, especially in religious matters, called attention to these 
evils, and memorialized the throne for their reform. The Emperor him- 
self acknowledged the force of these complaints, and only a few days 
before his death, (February, 1790,) appointed a commission to report a 
plan for the more perfect organization and gradation of the gymnasiums 
and higher schools. His successor, Leopold II,, to whom the complaints 
were renewed, entrusted the reform to Martini, already president of the 
commission appointed by Joseph. Martini’s plan, which went into effect 
in October, 1790, consisted in the formation of a ‘‘ Teachers’ Association” 
in each university department and in each gymnasium, which should 
have control of the instruction in their institutions, subject to the general 
direction of the “Educational Session” in each province, which was in 
turn subject indirectly to the higher school officials. Some provision was 
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made for the supply of more capable teachers, but the details of the plan 
upon these and other points, instruction, discipline, &c., are of the less 
importance as it was never carried but imperfectly into operation. 

Emperor Francis succeeded Leopold IL. in 1792. He favored the pecu- 
liar views of his minister, Rottenhann, who recognized the superiority of 
the gymnasiums of Protestant Germany, and recommended an examina- 
tion of them and of the public schools of England. But in his opinion the 
higher speculative and historical branches of the philosophical course 
should be placed as far as possible out of general reach, and their pursuit 
by those who intended to engage in the practical business of life, and 
who could not hope to acquire a thorough understanding of them, should 
be discouraged as dangerous. Ordinary men should be content with the 
studies of immediate use to them and with received rules and principles. 
Prominence should therefore be given in the philosophical classes to math- 
ematics and the natural sciences, while the instruction in history should 
be conducted with great care and judgment, to avoid conveying danger- 
ous impressions and erroneous ideas, and a complete course of philosoph- 
ical study should be established at only two or three of the universities, 
The correctness of these opinions was immediately questioned and warmly 
discussed by the Board of Educational Reform, which was appointed in 
1795, and the debate was continued until interrupted for the consideration 
of the special reports upon the different classes of institutions, made by 
the individual members of the Board. The report upon gymnasiums was 
drawn up by I. F. Lang, principal:of one of the Vienna schools, and of 
high reputation for scholarship and success in teaching. Rottenhann sub- 
mitted a plan for a “lyceal course,” as a substitute for the philosophical 
classes, and as intermediate between the gymnasial course and a course 
of true philosophical study. Reports upon instruction in special branches 
were also made by Gerstner, of the Prague University, by Mumelter, of 
the Vienna University, and others. 

The final report of the Board was not made until 1799, and some time 
passed before any decisive measures were taken. In 1802, the Teachers’ 
Associations, which had become very unpopular, were abolished, and the 
previously existing offices of superintendent of gymnasiums and of the 
higher departments, were restored. Lang was appointed to the former 
position. Meanwhile several ordinances were issued, designed to aid the 
enforcement of stricter discipline, and to foster a proper religious feeling, 
in opposition to the infidel tendencies of the age. Every gymnasium was 
required to have a catechist, by whom two hours of religious instruction 
should be given weekly, and his good report was essential to promotion 
toa higher class or to the holding of a stipend.’ Attendance at mass and 
at religious worship was strictly required, the conduct of pupils, even out 
of school hours, was under supervision, and their progress in school was 
encouraged by frequent reviews and examinations. Record was to be 
kept of the conduct and standing of each pupil, which at the completion 
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of his studies should be returned to the government and have decisive 
weight in the making of official appointments. 

The first general measure of reform, differing in many respects from 
that proposed by Lang, was adopted in 1805. By this the number of 
classes in the higher gymnasiums was increased to six, and there were 
required to be as many teachers as classes, each strictly confined to in- 
struction in a single branch. The hours of study were limited to eighteen 
in the week, half which were devoted to Latin throughout the course. 
Three hours were given to geography and history, two to mathematics, 
and the remaining two to natural history and physics in the three lower 

‘classes, and to Greek in the higher. The speaking of Latin was again 
strictly insisted upon in the third and higher classes. The students were 
to be graded according to conduct and proficiency into three divisions, by 
which promotion from one class to ancther should be governed, and at 
each semi-annual examination prize books were to be awarded. No private 
tutor or teacher could give instruction in the studies of the gymnasium 
‘without the permission of the prefect, (except country pastors in the aid 
of poor boys,) and private pupils in gymnasial towns were required to 
pay the tuition fees, to Be present at the monthly examinations, and to 
pay an annual examination tax. A number of improved text-books were 
speedily issued, with detailed instructions and judicious advice respecting 
their use, for such as having been class teachers were least prepared to 
act as department teachers. 

In 1808, all the regulations respecting study, instruction and discipline 
were gathered into a “ gymnasial code,” thus completing the organization 
of these schools, as the ‘School Constitution” had done for the common 
schools. The superintendency beyond the provincial capitals was com- 
mitted to the officials of the cireles—the subordinate supervision of the 
religious gymnasiums to the principals of the orders, and of the remain- 
der to suitable members of the clergy. The director in each capital was 
also superintendent of gymnasial instruction throughout the province, 
and the one at Vienna was the referee for the gymnasial system in the 
State Board of Education, which had been re-established. By Lang’s 
indefatigable exertions, the hitherto insufficient salaries of the teachers 
were raised, notwithstanding the unfavorable condition of the State finan- 
ces, and amounted now to 5-800 florins, which resulted in drawing not a 
few able teachers from the legal profession. 

A re-organization was at the same time being effected in the philosoph- 
ical course, which was limited at the lyceums to two years and included 
only the most essential branches, but at the universities was extended to 
three years and afforded thorough philosophical instruction. The obliga- 
tory branches were religion, giving a more doctrinal basis to what had 
previously been taught historically,—philosophy, embracing psychology, 
logic, metaphysics, and moral philosophy,—elementary mathematics, 
physics, and general history. The instruction in philosophy, mathemat- 
ics, and physics was given in Latin, while some attention was also given 
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toe Greek. Two years study only was required of theological students, 
the third year being for those intending a full university course. The 
study of physiology was required of those designed for the medical pro- 
fession, and of Austrian history of legal students, The optional studies 
were zesthetics, with reference particularly to German literature, history 
of the arts and sciences, pedagogy, practical geometry, agriculture and 
technology, to which a fourth year could be given. Full liberty was 
given for the study of diplomacy, the higher mathematics, astronomy, 
the modern languages, &c. The text-books were prescribed, and the ex- 
aminations and gradation of the students as at the gymnasiums. The 
salaries at the lyceums were 800-1,000f1., at the universities 1,000-1,200f1., 
at Vienna 1,100-1,500f1., (afterwards raised to 1,500-2,000f1.) 

Vacant teacherships, when under the control of the State, were open to 
competition, and the choice determined by an examination of the candi- 
dates. The first attempt at the special instruction of teachers was made 
at Vienna in 1809, but unsuccessfully. In 1811, two assistant teacher- 
ships were established with the same design at the university gymnasiums, 
and also in connection with the philosophical classes at Vienna and 
Prague. 

The number of the gymnasiums had, during this time, gradually in- 
creased, owing to the efforts of the religious orders to thus strengthen 
themselves and at the same time remedy the prevalent scarcity of candi- 
dates for the priesthood, many communities also showing a willingness to 
contribute freely for the establishment of new schools, or the restoration 
of those that had been suspended. Upon the re-establishment of the Aus- 
trian monarchy, after the fall of Napoleon, the gymnasial system of Aus- 
tria was extended to Salzburg, Carniola, the Littorale, Tyrol and Vorarl- 
berg, and Dalmatia. Some time was found requisite for the re-organization 
of the schools of Tyrol and Dalmatia, and yet more for that of the gym- 
nasiums and higher schools of Lombardy and Venice. In 1818, philo- 
sophical departments existed in connection with the three universities at 
Vienna, Prague, and Lemberg, and at eight lyceums in as many different 
provinces. There were also twelve “philosophical schools.’ The number 
of gymnasiums was eighty-two, of which twenty-five were in Bohemia, 
nine in Moravia, eight in each of the provinces of Lower Austria, Tyrol, 
and Galicia, five in Styria, four in Silesia, three in Dalmatia, while Upper 
Austria, Carinthia, Carniola, the Littorale, and the Frontier had each two, 
and Salzburg and Bukowina had each one. 

Though the rigidly enforced adherence to the prescribed text-books and 
to the regulations respecting the extent and distribution of lessons tended 
to make instruction mechanical on the part of both teacher and scholar, 
yet much was effected through the labors of the more faithful teachers. 
But after the peace that relieved the Empire from its struggles with its 
foreign enemies, a successful effort was made to effect a retrograde move- 
ment, and to return gymnasial instruction to the position which it held in 
the days of Maria Theresa. Everything that favored progress in educa- 
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tion it had become customary to denounce as revolutionary, as protestant 
and hostile to the church, as Prussian and dangerous to Austria. In 
1815, Francis had already taken measures to this end, and in 1818 the 
system of class teachers was restored and in the following year the time 
given to instruction in Latin was increased at the expense of that in geog- 
raphy and history, while natural history and physics were wholly omitted. 
The system of class teachers, already proven inefficient when it made 
less extensive demands upon the abilities of the teachers, could but deci- 
dedly increase the mechanical character of the instruction given, few 
having a satisfactory capacity for teaching more than one branch and 
beyond this but a mere understanding of the contents of the text-books 
in other branches. An improvement in the text-books now became a 
prime necessity, but they were left untouched, notwithstanding, too, the 
great advances that had been made in philological and other sciences. 
The spirit of alienation from the rest of Germany was producing its legit- 
imate fruits. 

In 1820, it was further proposed to limit the philosophical course to 
those branches most necessary as preparatory for the higher departments. 
In 1824, this change was effected and the course reduced to two years, 
to which a third could be added for the optional branches. Instruction 
was mostly given in German, (or Italian in Lombardy and Venice,) and 
with the new text-books that followed, the connection between the gym- 
nasium and the philosophical course was wholly severed, and the latter 
burdened with an amount of mathematics and philosophy for which the 
lower classes gave no preparation. By this a restriction was laid upon 
the number of students preparing for the universit*es, more effectual than 
all previous ordinances, though other less prominent measures had a tenden- 
cy to the same result. Not more than forty per cent., upon an average, of 
those who entered the’ philosophical course completed the second year’s 
studies. There were, indeed, institutions that were less strict, but their 

‘ reputation was low, and the discipline exceedingly loose. But even in 
the better institutions, discipline was more or less defective, and only 
personal influence or despotic severity on the part of individual teachers 
could govern the unruly crowds of the lecture hall. 

This condition of things was sufficient, even under the political restraints 
of that day, to arouse a number of the friends of education to an earnest 
struggle against it. The most noteworthy of the articles published by 
these men in 1828 were those of Professors Baumgartner, Ettinghausen, 
and Ficker, complaining of the compression of the entire study of geometry 
and physics into three semesters of the philosophical course, of the sub- 
ordinate position of Latin philology and complete neglect of Greek 
philology, and of the degraded position of natural and general history. 
The government, indeed, had never had very strong confidence in the 
continuance of the new plan of philosophical study, which had been 
approved at first for only four years, but though these opposing views 
were received and. listened to by the still existing Reform Board, yet no 
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action was ever taken upon them. It was not until 1837, the third year 
of the reign of Ferdinand I., that Hallaschka, then superintendent of 
philosophical studies, could again broach the question of reform. He 
urged the re-establishment of the three years’ course, at least in the higher 
institutions, and, in general, a return as far as possible to the plan aban- 
doned in 1824, but still retaining German (and Italian in Lombardy and 
Venice,) as the language of instruction. This was not wholly without 
result. In 1838, an examination was made into the condition of the 
gymnasiums, and an expression of opinion as to their improvement was 
required from all the gymnasial and philosophical directors, prior to any 
change in the philosophical studies. The opinion in favor of a thorough 
reform was unanimous, the chief defects being that attention was princi- 
pally given to the Latin grammar and too little to the means of higher train- 
ing to be found in a more comprehensive reading of the classics, that the 
speaking and writing of this language were taught very inefficiently, that 
the limitation of Greek merely to the grammar made it very distasteful 
to the pupils, that the instruction in mathematics laid no sufficient basis 
for the requirements of the first philosophical year, that more stress was 
laid throughout upon memorizing than upon mental apprehension, and 
that success was made yet more difficult by the want of any institution 
for the special training of teachers, by the deficiencies of the old text- 
books, and by the over-crowding of the classes. 

These views and the accompanying plans of reform were submitted to 
an able commission appointed in 1841, whose report, in which many of 
the proposed changes were approved, was received and for the most part 
accepted by the State Board of Education, but still no measures were 
taken for carrying them into execution. In 1844, the sme commission 
were called upon for a second expression of their views, who in reply 
reiterated and defended their former positions. This report, however, 
gave rise toa discussion of the expediency of a general introduction of 
the department system of teachers, and induced an inquiry in reply to 
which three professors of the Vienna and as many of the Prague philo- 
sophical department gave an essentially unanimous opinion in its favor. 
The Board of Education in 1845 fully approved the report of the commis- 
sion, but limited its action to a reduction of the weekly lessons to eight- 
een, seven of which were given to Latin, two each to religion, mathe- 
matics and German, two to geography and history, one to physics, and 
two in the four higher classes to Greek. A second commission had at 
the same time been appointed for the revision of the plan of philosophical 
study, who adopted essentially the proposition already made in 1887, 
going back to the system that had been laid aside in 1824, but insisting 
more decidedly than that had done upon the close connection that should 
exist between the obligatory philosophical course and the gymnasial 
studies. The necessity for reform found expression finally also in the 
press, even under the restrictions of the censorship. But the various 
projects thus advanced from all sides remained without result till in Octo- 
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ber, 1847, the distinction of three upper and three lower gymnasial classes 
was generally allowed, as well as the drawing up of new rules of disci- 
pline, and by way of trial the introduction of the reformed plan of gym- 
nasial study, (but with class teachers and a department teacher of math- 
ematics and physics,) was permitted for six years in Vienna, Prague, 
Lemberg, and Milan. The political revolution of the following year was 
more radical and more prompt in its operation. 

There were at this time in the Empire (not including Lombardy and 
Venice,) philosophical classes at six universities, five lyceums, and fifteen 
philosophical schools. The number of gymnasiums was eighty-three. 
The number of students attending the gymnasiums was 19,657 in 1828, 
18,567 in 1838, and 21,612 in 1847, among whom are included 1,597 private 
pupils. In the same year the number of students pursuing the obligatory 
philosophical course was approximately 4,770. In Lombardy and Venice, 
besides the fourteen imperial gymnasiums, there were thirteen communal, 
twenty-two episcopal, seven “convicte,” and eight private gymnasiums, 
three gymnasial institutes, and twenty-one gymnasial schools. Only the 
first two classes can be considered as wholly and the next two as partially 
public institutions, and hence of the 15,540 pupils, 4,426 were private 
scholars. So the philosophical schools were ditided into twelve public, 
twenty-one episcopal, sixteen convent, and twenty-six private institutions, 
the pupils in the public and episcopal schools numbering 3,276. 

The results of gymnasial instruction up to this time have already been 
suffiicently indicated, their strongest condemnation being found in the 
pleas for reform continually urged by the highest educational authorities. 
In the political revolution that now occurred, rejuvenated Austria found 
no branch of public instruction so ripe and ready for successful re-organ- 
ization as the gymnasiums. Feuchtersleben, in his “ Outlines of a System 
of Public Instruction,” laid down as the object of the gymnasium an 
advanced general education, using as a principal means the ancient Ian- 
guages and their literature, annexing to it the philosophical course, and 
for this purpose making the number of classes eight. The distinction 
of the upper and lower gymnasiums he based upon the essential 
difference of instruction in each, giving class teachers to the one and 
department teachers to the other. The subjects of instruction he made 
nearly the same as had been settled upon in the previous discussions and 
reports. 

But the most efficient agent in the re-organization of the intermediate 
schools was Exner, ministerial councilor. Acting when revolution and 
rapid change were the order of the day, the incorporation of the philo- 
sophical course into the gymnasiums located wherever philosophical 
classes had previously existed, was decreed in August, 1848. The addi- 
tion of similar classes to other gymnasiums was left to the choice of the 
communities, but instruction in German and in natural history was intro- 
duced into all gymnasiums. This change began with the school year in 
1849. The bestowal of the professorship of philology at Vienna upon 
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Hermann Bonitz, brought to Exner’s aid one who united unwonted acute- 
ness and genius for systematizing with an intimate knowledge of the 
intermediate schgpls and their wants. From their united exertions sprang 
the “Plan for the organization of the gymnasiums and real schools of 
Austria,” which was published by the Ministry of Instruction, 16th Sept. 
1849. Itis necessary here only to indicate the essential points of the 
reform thus inaugurated. The philosophical course was separated entirely 
from the higher department and united with the humanity classes to form 
the “upper gymnasium,” ‘from which the “lower gymnasium” was dis- 
tinct in gradation, serving as a preparatory department in all branches. © 
The gymnasium should afford all the means necessary for attaining a 
general advanced education, combining thorough mathematics and scien- 
tific instruction with philological training and the study of history, the 
main difficulty being to unite harmoniously the instruction in all the differ- 
ent branches. The board of teachers was made the primary organ of 
administration; the director, taking the place of the former local director, 
vice-director, and prefect, became responsible for the uniformity and firm- 
ness of the management, and also took part in. instruction. A medium 
was devised between the systems of class and department teachers, by - 
dividing the branches of study into groups in the examination for teach- 
erships, creating the class “ordinarius” as the center of union of each 
class, and having a classification of the scholars under each study, as well 
as a general class gradation. Competitive examinations for teacherships 
were abolished. The hours of study were from twenty-two to twenty-six 
ina week. The purposeless reading of poor Latin, and the previous 
waste of time upon poetry and rhetoric, gave place as far as possible to 
the extended reading of classic authors, while more time was given to 
Greek, and the claims of the German and of the several provincial lan- 
guages received full consideration. The study of geography was mostly 
united with that of history, which was both biographical and chronolog- 
ical in its character. Metaphysics and moral philosophy were deemed 
suited only to a riper age and the fuller preparation of the university. 
In the discipline all pupils were upon a common footing, the higher 
classes holding a different position only as far as would naturally follow 
from their more advanced age. The eight years’ course was closed by a 
“maturity examination,” which was made essential to admission to the uni- 
versities, and aside from, the requirement of this examination the State 
renounced control of every kind over private instruction in the gymnasial 
branches. 

The energy with which this plan was carried into speedy operation is 
eminently due,to Count Thun, who entered upon this service with an 
especial predilection, while remarkable efficiency was also shown by the 
provincial authorities. In 1850, the philosophical classes that had hith- 
erto existed at the universities, lyceums, and philosophical schools, were 
wholly merged in the gymnasiums, and communities, corporations, and 
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individuals aided liberally in forming these classes in other places, and in 
the endowment of new institutions. Seminaries for the training of teach- 
ers were shortly opened at Vienna, Prague, Lemberg, Parvia, and Padua, 
and considerable appropriations were granted for the aid of aspirants to 
teacherships. To insure uniformity in carrying out the new system of 
instruction and an interchange of opinions among the teachers, conferen- 
ces of directors and teachers in all the provinces were encouraged, and 
chiefly through the exertions of Bonitz a journal devoted to the interests 
of the gymnasiums was established. 

The new organization did not include instruction in religion. Negotia- 
tions were entered into by the Minister with the convention of Bishops 
assembled at Vienna in 1849, and it was agreed that this instruction 
should be under the direction of the bishops in their respective districts. 
The old text-books in all branches were at once removed, the bishops 
discarding also those that had been used in religious instruction, and 
though the principal dependence was necessarily at first upon books of for- 
eign production, yet measures were immediately taken for the composi- 
tion and publication within the Empire of suitable text-books of every 
grade. Moreover, for the furtherance of gymnasial reform, school statis- 
tics were found to be an indispensable need, and were taken in hand 
simultaneously by the Gymnasial Journal and the statistical bureau. 

In 1753, Exner fell a sacrifice to his excessive labors, leaving his work 
still incomplete. His place was supplied by Kleemann. Increased con- 
sistency and completeness were gradually given to the new system by 
additional enactments, and on the 9th of December, 1854, it was decisively 
approved. To this were added regulations respecting the official rank of 
teachers, and in 1856 the final law upon the examination of candidates 
for teacherships. 

There was of course no want of violent opposition to the new order of 
things. A considerable portion of the clergy and of the higher officials 
sympathized with those who favored an exclusively Austrian nationality. 
Loud complaints were continually arising of the complete supplanting of 
the old by the new, of a disposition to favor whatever was of foreign 
origin, and systematic attempts at Germanization, of the overburdening 
of the pupils, of the neglect of religious instruction, of a deficiency of 
Latin instruction, and of the severity of the maturity examination. The 
Ministry of Instruction opposed with determined earnestness the efforts 
of the national party, and even went so far beyond the early plan of re- 
organization as to make the German language an obligatory study at all 
gymnasiums and the prevalent language of instruction except in Lom- 
bardy and Venice. But on the other hand the views of’ the ministry 
coincided in many respects with the other demands of the opposition, and 
subsequent enactments indicated a wavering of purpose in regard to the 
plan of studies and its operation. This attitude of the government 
towards its own work was not without its influence upon the agents ap- 
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pointed :for its execution, and from official circles complaints began to 
arise of the unsatisfactory results of the system. The seminaries, indeed, 
were actively engaged in their duties, the Journal ably investigated vari- 
ous important questions, and school literature grew in compass and in 
depth, but many faults in the carrying out of the system, which in the 
zeal of earlier years had been overlooked, now excited attention and 
became an element of strength to the opposition. 

In 1857 the Ministry of Instruction published a series of proposed 
modifications, and required the’‘Gymnasial Journal to open its columns to 
a discussion of their merits. The proposals, however, as a whole, found 
but a single defender, the many remaining writers agreeing that the 
changes in view would prove substantially an overthrow of the existing 
system, making the lower gymnasium for the most part a mere Latin 
school,-and removing it from its position as preparatory to the higher 
thus again -burdening the latter, as the philosophical course had been 
before, with the whole weight of real instruction, to the certain deterio- 
ration of the classical studies. These views were emphatically sustained 
by other members of the press, and as at the convention of the philolo- 
gists and schoolmen of Germany, held at Vienna in September, 1858, the 
weight of their authority was thrown in favor of the existing system and 
of the assimilation of the Austrian school system to that of Germany, it 
was continued in operation.as before. The only important ordinance of 
the last year of Thun’s ministry, (1859,) again removed from all but the 
State gymnasiums the prescription of German as the language of instruc- 
tion in the higher classes. 

With the new life that had now been infused into all the relations of 
the Empire, redoubled activity was shown in multiplying the number of 
gymnasiums, without aid to any great extent from the State treasury. 
The number of scholars increased from year to year in all the provinces, 
notwithstanding the strong feeling in favor of real schools, the increase 
from 1857 to 1860 being 25 per cent., while that of the population was 
but 3.3 per cent. The Gymnasial Journal labored on vigorously, and a 
second journal was established in the interests of the gymnasiums and 
real schools. The dissolution of the Ministry of Instruction in 1860 was 
accompanied by rumors of intended changes, which disappeared upon 
the appointment of Schmerling to the position that had been occupied by 
Thun. The first session of the representative branch of the government 
(August, 1861,) brought an unexpected assault from the extreme national 
party ina motion that the lower gymnasium be changed to a burgher 
school with class teachers, and a substitution, as far as possible, of the 
national language for the classical, while the upper gymnasium should be 
changed to a scientific lyceum, and the maturity examination be abolished. 
The futility of these changes was conclusively demonstrated by Hochegger 
and Bonitz, and no action was taken upon the motion by the Reichsrath, - 
The extreme realistic and utilitarian views of the opposition have since 
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found expression again and again, but with the majority they have met 
with no sympathy, and when in the autumn or 1863 a strong effort was 
made for a closer approach of the gymnasium and real school, it was 
made evident to all that the existing system had become firmly establish- 
ed and was to be sustained—a result which can not fail to favor increased 
activity and advanced educational development. 


IL—PRESENT ORGANIZATION OF THE GYMNASIUMS. 


Essential Distinctions.—The gymnasiums of Austria are complete or 
incomplete—the former having all the eight classes of the higher and 
lower gymnasiums ; the latter only the four classes of the lower gymna- 
sium, preparing for the higher gymnasium, but also having a certain de- 
gree of completeness and sufficiency in its own course. The number of 
complete gymnasiums is eighty—of incomplete, twenty-six. These are 
all “ public” institutions, 7. ¢. the certificates granted by them are recog- 
nized as legally valid. Such as are sustained exclusively or in a great 
part from the Educational Fund are known as “State” gymnasiums, and 
of these there are fifty-eight. Many belong to religious orders and re- 
ceive nothing, or but small appropriations, from the State. Thus the Pi- 
arists have sixteen; the Benedictines, nine; the Franciscans, five; the 
Premonstratensians, three ; the Jesuits, three; the Cistercians, two; the 
Augustinians, two; the Greek-Catholic Basilians, one; and the orthodox 
Greeks one. The title “Imperial Royal” is borne by nearly all. All 
also have a confessional character, 103 being Catholic, 1 Evangelical, and 
2 orthodox Greek. 

As respects the language employed in instruction, the rule prevails that 
the one with which the students are most familiar, and which is best 
suited to their general education, shall be employed. Until 1859 the - 
German was prescribed except ir the gymnasiums of Lombardy and Ven- 
ice, but through the peculiar relations of the Hungarian provinces a change 
was then induced and this requirement is not adhered to in districts 
whose population is mostly other than German. The German is exclu- 
sively used in Upper and Lower Austria, Salzburg, Styria, Carinthia, 
Northern Tyrol, Voralburg, and Silesia, and at some gymnasiums in other 
provinces. Religious instruction may, however, be given in another lan- 
guage to the non-German students, during the whole or a part of the 
course. The gymnasiums of Lombardy and Venice, almost without ex- 
ception, and some others, make exclusive use of Italian. In a few schools 
the classes are divided for distinct languages, and, in fact, much diversity 
exists in the manner in which the different languages are employed 
in different branches and different classes. 

Supervision and Administration.—The State Ministry of Worship and 
Instruction has the supreme supervision over all the gymnasiums. It 
grants the right of bestowing certificates, permits the establishment of 
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new State gymnasiums, appoints the regular teachers and nominates the 
directors of State gymnasiums, and confirms the directors and ¢eachers in 
other public institutions. It proposes all legislative measures for the ac- 
tion of the national council and decides in all educational matters relating 
to several provinces, and upon the more important questions gives regu- 
lations for single provinces or gymnasiums. It approves the course of 
study and rules of discipline of each institution, authorizes text-books, 
appoints boards for the examination of teachers, and has a voice in the 
appointment of the educational referees of the provinces. In all matters 
the State Ministry acts with the advice of the ‘ Council of Education,” 
whose gymnasial department consists of six members residing in Vienna, 
(three university professors, a director, and two gymnasial teachers,) to 
whom are made the reports of the gymnasial inspectors, of the examining 
boards, and of the Teachers’ Seminaries, and who have the initiate in all 
matters relating to instruction. 

Communication between the State Ministry and the gymnasiums is 
made through the provincial authorities, to whom are committed many 
matters of minor importance and from whom appeal may be made to the 
Ministry. The “Educational Referee” of the province is also referee for 
gymnasial affairs, and with him is associated the ‘‘ Gymnasial Inspector,” 
who regularly visits the gymnasiums of his province every year, investi- 
gating their condition and aiding their advancement so far as his authority 
permits. The ecclesiastical authorities have no concern in the adminis- 
tration of the gymnasiums beyond the right of the episcopal commissioner 
to be present at instruction and at the examinations, and to obtain all 
desired information from the director. The same is true of the commit- 
tees appointed by the communities, who serve to make mutually known 
the wants and wishes of the gymnasiums and the communities in which 
they are located and to facilitate the cooperation of the gymnasium with 
private instruction. The immediate administration of the affairs of. each 
gymnasium rests with its board of teachers. 

Grades and Duties of Teachers.—The “board of teachers” at any 
gymnasium includes all engaged in instruction, both teachers and assist- 
ants. The “regular teachers” are those that have charge of the obliga- 
tory branches, while those engaged in the optional studies are designated 
as ‘‘associate teachers.” The director is chosen from among the regular 
teachers and continues to take part in instruction, the remainder being in — 
every respect equal in rank. Including the director there are at a com- 
plete gymnasium eleven regular teachers, and at a lower gymnasium, five 
—beside the catechist, who may also be employed in some of the oblig- 
atory branches. Where parallel classes exist, the number of teachers 
may be increased. All are employed as department teachers, but one is 
designated for each class by the director as “class teacher,” or “ordina- 
rius,” to whose special guardianship the class and its interests are com- 
mitted. He therefore holds occasional conferences with his colleagues 
upon the arrangement of the studies and upon the progress and behavior 
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of the students, reviews all the written exercises of his class, and is 
the representative of the students and their parents before the school 
authorities. + 

The director is the proper representative of the gymnasium, conduct- 
ing its correspondence and primarily responsible for the prasperity of 
the institution, and hence obliged to become intimately familiar with 
all its exercises and concerns. He presides over the meetings of the 
teachers, which are held regularly each month and on other occasions as 
found necessary, and are attended by all the teachers and assistants of the 
obligatory branches—the latter voting only upon questions relating to 
their own pupils or subjects of instruction. The associate teachers also 
cattend the meetings for determining the classification of the students and 
the preparation of the annual report. The director has the right, in 
pressing cases, of acting upon his own authority and contrary to the de- 
cision of the teachers, being responsible to the provincial authorities. He 
alone decides upon the branches to be taught by the several teachers, 
though their wishes are consulted and put upon record. A meeting of 
the teachers is also called by the gymnasial inspector at his annual visit, 
in pursuance of the duties of his 6ffice. 

The number of regular teachers has increased from 737 in 1851 to 1,006 
in 1863, and the associate teachers from 202 to 278—the assistants fall- 
ing from 358 to 351. These changes were due chiefly to the establish- 
ment of new gymnasiums, the formation of parallel classes, the substi- 
tution of regular teachers for assistants, &c. Tifty-nine directors are 
ecclesiastics, but the appointment of such at gymnasiums not belonging 
to the religious orders has already become the exception. Two of the 
complete gymnasiums have three catechists each, and thirty-eight have 
two. Of the remaining regular teachers, 327 are ecclesiastics—of the 
assistant teachers, 123—and of the associate teachers, 22. Even the 
religious gymnasiums are often compelled to employ laymen as assistants, 
and much more frequently as associate teachers. 

Appointment of Teachers; Salaries and Pensions.—The conditions 
requisite to the attainment of a teachership, are Austrian citizenship, the 
age of forty years, fitness for teaching in the proposed grade of office, and 
unimpeachable morals. The first two conditions may be in some cases 
dispensed with. Members of a religious order must have the consent of 
their superior, and -relatives of a director within the third degree of 
consanguinity cannot be appointed to the same gymnasium. Regular 
teacherships at a religious gymnasium are filled by the superior of the 
order, and at other gymnasiums generally by the State Ministry after 
publication for applicants. The Ministry has also the confirmation of all 
other appointments, upon nomination through the provincial authorities. 
The catechists are appointed by the bishop, after examination. Assistant 
and associate teachers are appointed by the directors and confirmed by 
the provincial authorities. The appointments of all regular teachers are 
not made permanent until after three years of probationary service. The 
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directors belong to the eighth, the other teachers to the ninth grade of 
official rank. 

The incomes of the regular teachers of the complete State gymnasiums 
consist—(1.) of the salary, as to which there are three grades of gym- 
nasiums, with salaries of 1,050 fi., 945 f., and 840 fl. respectively, dimin- 
ished 105 fi. for that half of the teachers for the shortest time in service 
—(2.) of the decennial increase, amounting to 105 fl. for each ten years of 
service from the date of appointment—and (3.) of a share of the tuition 
fees, amounting since 1864 to fifteen per cent. of one third of the fees for 
the six oldest teachers, and ten per cent. to the seventh. At the Vienna 
gymnasiums the salaries are somewhat larger. At the lower gymnasi- 
ums there is but one grade of salary (735 fl.,) with a like decennial increase, 
and twenty-five per cent. of a third of the fees to each of the four oldest 
teachers. The directors at the higher gymnasiums receive 315 fl. in ad- 
dition, and at the lower, 210 fl. At the State gymnasiums the average 
income of the directors, aside from the tuition fees, is 1,335 fl. (ranging 
from 945 fl. to 1,995 fl.)—of the regular teachers, 895 fl. Thirty-three of 
the directors and ninety of the teachers had in 1863 been fourteen years 
or more in service. Catechists giving other than religious instruction, or 
the entire religious instruction at a higher gymnasium, receive from 525 
fl. to 846 fl., according to the grade of the school—at the lower gymna- 
siums, but 525 fil._—with the decennial increase. All instruction beyond 
the ordinary school hours is forbidden. At the religious gymnasiums the 
lay teachers are paid as at State gymnasiums of the third grade, the eccle. 
siastics having no claim to a fixed salary but usually receiving a regular 
remuneration from their superiors. Associate teachers are paid by their 
tuition fees, which are fixed by the director and teacher, ordinarily 10 fl. 
for each scholar. 

Retiring teachers at the religious gymnasiums simply return to their 
former ‘position in their order. Other regular teachers have in general the 
same right of pension with other officials, commencing at ten years of 
service with one-third of the salary, increased to one-half at twenty-five 
years, and to the whole salary after thirty years. Their widows and or- 
phans have a pension of one-third of the salary, not to exceed 350 f1., 
which may be increased if there be more than three children.. Other 
teachers are without pension. 

Branches of Instruction—The studies are divided into the strictly ob- 
ligatory, the conditionally obligatory, and the optional. Those that are 
obligatory upon all students, without exception, are religion, Latin and 
Greek, the native language, geography and history, mathematics, natural 
history, physics, and the elements of philosophy—the latter alone being 
omitted in the lower gymnasiums. The conditionally obligatory are such 
as may be made absolutely obligatory upon any student at the will of his 
parents, such as the provincial languages, where others than the German 
are spoken. Other branches are wholly optional. 
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A “Plan of Study” is annually drawn up at each gymnasium and sub- 
mitted to the approval of the State Ministry. There is much uniformity 
in these plans, the greatest variations occurring at gymnasiums where 
German is not the native language of a majority of the students. In the 
“Plan of Organization” upon which the gymnasial system is based, the 
object that should be aimed at in each branch of instruction and the 
manner in which it should be pursued are detailed, as is very briefly indi- 
cated in the following sections. 

Latin.—In the lower gymnasiums an intimate acquaintance with Latin 
etymology and with the most necessary rules of syntax is secured, not so 
much by strictly conducted recitations anda memorizing of the rules, as 
by numerous, carefully prepared, written and oral exercises. ‘In the first 
class, eight hours weekly are given to practice in the regular declensions, 
rules of gender, adjectives, the more important pronouns, cardinal and 
ordinal numbers, the regular conjugations, the use of the infinitive after 
certain verbs and adjective predicates, and of the subjunctive after certain 
conjunctions. With this is associated translation, both from and into 
Latin, and the memorizing of all the occurring Latin words. Afterwards 
a half-hour weekly is given to composition ‘with close reference to the 
acquired grammar and vocabulary. In the second class an equal time is 
given to the remainder of the etymology and to the use of the accusative 
with the infinitive, and of the ablative absolute, with a like preparation 
and correction of written exercises. In the third and fourth classes, (six 
hours,) the syntax is limited to the most necessary rules, avoiding the 
more difficult details, the object being to assure perfect clearness of under- 
standing and thoroughness in application. In the third class, four hours 
are given to reading “Historia Antiqua,” and in the fourth, to Casar’s 
Bellum Gallicum and selections from Ovid, with some instructions in 
prosody. The written exercises are always orally corrected in class, the 
teacher afterwards satisfying himself by inspection that the corrections 
have been understandingly made by the student. 

In the higher gymnasium the course is continued by numerous written 
exercises, (one hour weekly,) aiming at accuracy in grammar and a famil- 
jarity with the peculiarities of Latin expression and the general principles 
of Latin style, increasing gradually in difficulty and made really beneficial 
by most scrupulous correction. In the fifth class, five hours are given to 
an equally careful reading of Livy and Ovid’s Metamorphoses—in the sixth, 
the same time to Sallust, Cicero, Ceesar’s Bellum Civile, and Virgil—in 
the’seventh, four hours to Cicero, and the Aineid—and in the eighth, four 
hours to Tacitus and Horace. 

Greek.—In the lower gymnasium there should be acquired a knowledge 
of the etymology of the Attic dialect and of the most essential rules of 
syntax, continued in the higher classes by the reading of the best classics, 
so far as the limited time given to the branch permits, The study is 
commenced in the third class and the method of the Latin course is pur- 
sued throughout. Students not intending to pursue their studies beyond 
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the lower gymnasium may be released from Greek during the third and 
fourth years, instead of which, in the Vienna gymnasium, thorough in- 
struction in French is given. Four hours are devoted to Greek in the 
fourth and seventh classes, and five in the remainder. Xenophon is com- 
menced in the fourth class, followed by the Iliad and Herodotus—in the 
seventh class, the Odyssey, Demosthenes’ minor orations, and Sophocles— 
in the eighth, Plato and Sophocles. 

German.—Ability to read, write, and speak the language correctly is 
the object aimed at in this instruction in the lower gymnasium—in the 
higher classes, readiness and correctness in the use of language for the 
expression of thought, a broader historical knowledge of the language and 
its literature, and an acquaintance with the characteristics of the principal 
styles of prose and poetry. Four hours are given to it in the first and 
second classes, two hours in the fifth, and three in the remainder. Com- 
mencing with a review of what has been learned of the simple sentence in 
the common school, further grammatical instruction is confined to the two 
lower classes and principally to the syntax of the compound sentence. 
Great care is taken, by means of well arranged dictation exercises, to se- 
cure a fixed orthography, and due attention is given to the spelling of 
foreign words. The reading books contain only pieces that are classical 
in style, serving also to illustrate the instruction that is given in other 
branches, and designed to have a favorable influence upon the character 
of the student. The exercises in this connection are reading, grammatical 
analysis, recitation of the contents of the pieces, and committing to mem- 
ory the finer ones, with instruction in style and metrics. The written 
exercises (at least once in two weeks,) commence with a simple writing 
over of short tales and descriptions, chiefly geographical or from natural 
history, advancing gradually in the liberty of expression that is allowed 
in the reproduction. In the second and subsequent classes, the subjects 
are usually connected with the history lessons, and in the fourth class 
may include forms of business composition. 

In the higher classes the written exercises are designed to promote in- 
creased dexterity and correctness in the use of language, and have close 
relation with the subject matter of instruction in the other branches, 
which are now of a character to excite deeper thought and to give clear- 
ness and a degree of originality to the ideas of the pupil. The instruction 
in history and the reading of the Greek and Roman classics and of Ger- 
man literature afford an abundance of material, while the previous study 
of the subjects of the compositions secures the requisite character of 
thought. Finally, readiness in oral discourse is cultivated in the eighth 
class by exercises in which two students engage in discussion upon a 
selected theme, followed by the criticisms of the class and the concluding 
judgment of the teacher. The history of the literature of the earlier and 
middle ages is, as taught, principally a history of the development of the 
language. No text-book is used aside from the readers. Of modern liter- 
ature the students are left to gain a more thorough knowledge by their 
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private reading. An analytical treatment of the fundamental ideas of 
sesthetics forms an exercise of the higher class. 

When German is not the prevalent language in a district, instruction 
in the native language is conducted in the same manner as above de- 
scribed with German. Where instruction is given in a provincial lan- 

_ guage not spoken by a majority of the students, it commences in the sec- 
ond elass and is limited, in the lower gymnasiums, to tluency in reading 
and speaking, and in the higher classes to grammatical correctness and 

| readiness in composition and an acquaintance with its literature. Ger- 
man is str‘ctly obligatory upon all, even where it is not the language of 
instruction. A third language cannot be commenced, even as a condi- 
tionally obligatory branch, till the fifth class. 

Geography and History.—Three hours a week throughout the course 
are given to instruction in these branches. After a full year spent in ac- 
quiring a correct idea of the physical characteristics of the earth’s surface 
and its most important political divisions, geography for the rest of the 
course is taught in immediate connection with history, so that from the 
first, the relation of the earth to man and of the land to the people is made 
the prime consideration. In the three higher classes of the lower gym- 
nasium, historical instruction includes a simple but animated description 
of the most important events and characters of ancient and modern times, 
impressing the more important names and dates by recitations and re- 
views—modern history being taught to the most advantage in association 
with the principal facts of Austrian history. In the upper gymnasium 
most stress is laid upon the causes and effects of events, the development 
of states and of their constitution and culture, giving special prominence 
to Greek and Roman history, and to the present condition of the Austrian 
Empire, its ethnography, State constitution and administration, physical 
resources, &c. The written exercises, already described, are of great ser- 
vice in their impressive and suggestive influence. 

Muthematics.—Three hours a week are given to mathematics in the 
lower gymnasium. The arithmetical instruction is intended to suffice for 
the practical wants of those entering immediately into business and to 
prepare for the algebraical instruction of the higher classes. A full un- 
derstanding of each operation is united with dexterity in its application 
and a knowledge of those relations in actual life to which the rule will 
apply. The elements of algebra in the third class serve to make the ex- 
traction of roots more easily understood and train the student to inde- 
pendent thought in the translation of given relations into the language of 
mathematical symbols. In all this instruction no text-book is employed. 
Systematic but not strictly demonstrative exercises upon the relations 
and properties of geometrical figures also tend to awaken the mathemat- 
ical faculty, which at a later age is with more difficulty aroused to per- 
sistent action. In the higher gymnasium the chief object of algebraical 
instruction is a full comprehension of the relations of numbers and of 
arithmetical operations, with exercises in those more difficult. In geom- 
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etry (which includes trigonometry, analytical geometry, and conic sec- 
tions,) there is sought to be obtained a readiness in the original demon- 
stration and solution of propositions and problems based upon already | 
known and understood principles. Four hours are given to this branch ' 
in the fifth class; three in the sixth and seventh; and one in the eighth. 

Natural History.—Two hours a week are devoted to zoology in the 
first three semesters, to botany in the second semester of the second class, 
and to mineralogy in the third class. In zoological instruction, animals 
are classed in characteristic groups, and the students are made familiar 
with their distinctive differences, with the aid, so far as possible, of spec- 
imens and representations, while special attention is paid to their habits 
and relations to mankind. Botany is commenced with instruction in or- 
ganography and terminology, training the students to recognize the indi- 
vidual organs in numerous distinct species and to describe them in correct 
terms, advancing without regard to systems from the easiest to the more 
difficult. In mineralogy the chief attention is given to those minerals 
which are most widely distributed, most useful, or most important in sci- 
entific respects. In the fifth and sixth classes of the higher gymnasium 
two hours are given to these branches, with a more thoroughly scientific 
treatment and with especial reference to the connection of mineralogy to 
geognosy, and of botany and zoology to paleontology, and to the geo- 
graphical distribution of animals and plants and their relations to man. 

Physics.—The aim of the instruction in physics in the lower gymna- | 
sium, (two hours in the third class and three in the fourth,) is a knowl- 
edge of the most important laws of nature, with their more easily under- 
stood applications in explanation of natural phenomena and in the arts. 
In the two highest classes, (for three hours weekly,) the same branches, 
including chemistry and the elements of astronomy, are treated in a more 
thoroughly scientific manner, and with the aid of elementary mathematics 
where applicable. 

Elements of Philosophy.—This instruction includes those laws of for- 
mal logic that are recognized in all philosophical systems, (long previ- 
ously unconsciously followed by the student in his study of other 
branches,) and gmpirical psychology with copious reference to the stu- 
dent’s acquirements in history and literature and as a fertile inducement 
to wider thought. Any further extension of this introduction to philos- 
ophy, from the difficulty of limiting the subject and of avoiding a prefer- 
ence for some philosophical system, has been attempted at but few insti- 
tutions. Two hours in the seventh and eighth classes are given to this 
branch. 

Religion.—Religious instruction is given throughout the course, two 
hours weekly, with an additional hour in the eighth class. It commences 
with committing the catechism to memory, followed in the second class 
by explanations of the catholic liturgy, and in the third and fourth classes 
by biblical history. Instruction is then given in the grounds of Christian 
faith, to which succeed, in the two highest classes, a system of general 
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ethics and Church history. On the part of students of other sects, both 
Christian and Jewish, similar instruction is required, which should be 
given, as far as possible, within the gymnasium. All are required to at- 
tend divine service and the religious exercises of their sect, for which pur- 
pose Jewish students are excused from school duties upon their feast 
days. 

Optional Branches.—These include penmanship, music, drawing, the 
modern languages, stenography, and gymnastics. Ornamental penman- 
ship receives the most general attention, all the members of the two low- 
est classes, in which there are two hours less of weekly obligatory study, 
taking part in it. So also, scarcely any gymnasium is without instruction 
in singing, all the students, except those that have no faculty whatever 
for music, being divided into two sections for boys’ and mens’ voices, and 
receiving two hours instruction each week. Instrumental music is taught 
only at five institutions. Stenography is often taken up in the higher 
classes. Of the modern languages, French is the most common, English 
being taught in but nine schools, but Italian in most of the gymnasiums 
of Lower Austria, Styria, Carinthia, and Carniola. Gymnastics are being 
gradually introduced, but are still wholly wanting in Galicia, Dalmatia, 
and Lombardy and Venice. ; 

Text-books, Apparatus and Libraries.—Each board of teachers is per- 
mitted to select its text-books from the catalogue of those that have been 
approved by the State Ministry, and a teacher is seldom restricted from 
using in his own classes text-books of his own composition, of which books 
there is a very considerable number. In the modern languages and other 
optional branches, the selection of books is left to the individual teachers, 
under the supervision of the director. Special attention has of late years 
been given to providing apparatus, natural history collections, &c., as aids 
in instruction, and all gymnasiums are required to be supplied with wall 
maps, globes, atlases, and similar forms of apparatus. Libraries for both 
teachers and students have also been established in all the gymnasiums. 

Terms and Vacations.—The school year continues from the 1st of Oc- 
tober to the 31st of July—commencing and ending in Galicia and Buko- 
wina a month earlier, in the Littorale and in Lombardy and Venice a 
month later. Five days vacation are given between the semesters, and 
the directors can excuse from attendance upon four other days. Thurs- 
days, or two afternoons in each week, are also free. In some of the city 
gymnasiums it has become customary to give all the instruction in the 
obligatory branches in the forenoon. 

Requirements for admission.—Candidates for admission must be at 
least nine years of age and have a legal certificate of having passed through 
the studies of the fourth high school class and the preceding gymnasial 
studies. An examination is required before admission to the first class, 
but otherwise only when the candidate has not previously belonged to a 
public gymnasium. When there are many candidates found unprepared 
for admission to the first class, a preparatory class may be formed, either 
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temporarily or permanently, in which the instruction is limited to lan, 
guage and arithmetic, the scholars receiving instruction in religion, geog- 
raphy, and natural history as transient students (Hospitanten) of the first 
class. The number of students in a class should not exceed fifty, this 
limit being maintained by dismissal to other gymnasiums or by the forma- 
tion of parallel classes. But the establishment of the latter is not imper- 
ative, and is not permitted at the State gymnasiums if great difficulty at- 
tends the procurement of rooms and teachers. Still where the attendance 
at the lower gymnasium makes a division of its classes a permanent ne- 
cessity, an increase of teacherships is allowed even at the latter institu- 
tions. If this excess extends to the higher classes, the establishment of a 
new gymnasium is preferable. 

Tuition Fees.—An admission fee of 2 fi. 10 kr. is required at the State 
gymnasiums and may be imposed at the others. The tuition fees at most 
of the State gymnasiums amount to 12 fl. 60 kr., paid semi-annually in 
advance, varying to some extent at other schools. All members of the 
two higher classes who belong to a religious order are exempt from these 
fees, and other needy students are exempted upon gaining a first-grade 
certificate and the highest credits for morals, attention and diligence. 
The number thus gratuitiously instructed amounted in 1853 to thirty- 
three per cent. and had increased in 1863 to forty-two per cent. of the 
whole number of students. This exemption in most cases continues 
through the course, unless forfeited by an unfavorable report in morals, 
a third-grade certificate, or a second-grade certificate for two semesters in 
succession. 

Discipline.—To aid in maintaining order there is in each room a “‘class- 
book” for the record by each teacher of the absences, tardiness, and moral 
behavior of the students during his hours of instruction. The usual pun- 
ishments are retention in school under the charge of a teacher for the 
study of neglected lessons, private or public reprimand by the teacher or 
director, imprisonment for eight hours or less, (but not at night,) and ex- 
pulsion from the gymnasium, from all intermediate schools of the Em- 
pire, or from all educational institutions of every kind. The first grade of 
expulsion must be with the approval of the provincial authorities, the latter 
with that of the State Ministry. The visiting of inns and coffee houses 
can only be occasional, and play there is wholly forbidden. Other re- 
strictions may be imposed by the board of teachers. School mass and 
school prayers are regularly held, with exhortations upon Sundays and 
feast days, and a due observance of Passion week. The Holy Sacrament 
is usually administered five times a year. 

Examinations and Gradations.—A gradation of the students is made 
at the end of each semester. The notes of the individual teachers in 
each study are compared by the teachers of the class, unitedly, and a 
judgment is passed upon the morals, attention, and diligence of each stu- 
dent, upon which the board of teachers bases the “general certificate” 
classification, showing the eminent or simple fitness of the student for the 
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next higher course of study, or his relative or absolute unfitness. A 
stricter gradation into three classes is also made, with a more careful 
weighing of all the influencing circumstances. At the close of the year, 
for the purpose of promotion, a written examination is held in the lan- 
guages, history, and mathematics, under the charge of the director and 
teachers of the respective branches in the next higher class, supplemented 
by an oral examination if necessary to a satisfactory decision. Failure 
in a single branch prevents promotion, unless for special reasons a second 
examination be granted at the close of vacation. The classification is 
published in the ‘ Hauptkatalog,” and with the report of the board of 
teachers is forwarded to the provincial authorities. This examination 
may be followed by exhibition exercises and a distribution of prizes, and at 
the same time the annual report, or “‘ programme,” is published, containing 
a scientific or pedagogical essay, the plan of study and statistics of the 
gymnasium, &c. A regular exchange of programmes is made between 
all the gymnasiums of Austria, one hundred and seventy in Prussia, and 
thirty in Bavaria. 

The “maturity examination” forms the keystone of the whole course 
of gymnasial study, without which no student can be matriculated in any 
department of an Austrian university, nor claim the legal advantages re- 
sulting from attendance at a foreign institution. Two months before the 
close of the school year, those who desire it report themselves in writing, 
through their parents, to the class-teacher of the highest class, and the 
board of teachers can dissuade but cannot exclude from the examination 
any thus presenting themselves. The gymnasial inspector fixes the tine 
and appoints the subjects for the written examination, which consists of 
a composition in the native language, (for which five hours are given,) a 
translation from Latin, (two hours,) and from Greek, (three hours,) a 
translation into Latin, (three hours,) a mathematical exercise, (four hours,) 
and also an exercise in a second provincial language, if its study has been 
obligatory upon any student. The decision upon this examination is 
made by the teachers of the class. The oral examination is conducted by 
the inspector, or his deputy, and embraces all the branches of the higher 
class, excepting philosophy and in some cases the language of instruction. 
The object of both examinations is a determination of the degree of mental 
maturity acquired by the student, and the final decision is given by the 
inspector, the director, and the examining teachers conjointly upon the 
degree of fitness or unfitness for admission to the University. The con- 
sequent certificate details the studies and moral conduct of the student 
during the gymnasial course and his standing in each study. Candidates 
found unfitted are rejected for a half or whole year. 

Private Instruction.—Private students may be enrolled at any gym- 
nasium as “ privatisten,” under the same conditions as govern the admis- 
sion of regular students, receiving no instruction but required to be pres- 
ent at all examinations and treated at the maturity examination in every 
way like the public students. Students not thus enrolled, are called 
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“ private students” in a stricter sense. They can enter the gymnasial 
classes at any time by undergoing an examination, but cannot be admitted 
to the maturity examination before the age of eighteen years. No one 
can open a private gymnasium but a citizen of Austria, of unspotted moral 
and political character, and possessing the qualifications for gymnasial 
teachership. The institution must be organized essentially in accordance 
with the State system and its teachers be approved by an examining 
board. The privilege may be granted to any well tested institution to 
rank its students as “‘privatisten” at a public gymnasium, and such as 
have long proven their efficiency may be themselves raised to the position 
of public gymnasiums. 

Training and Examination of Teachers.—The two institutions at Vi- 
enna for the training of gymnasial teachers, the “ Philological and Histor- 
ical Seminary ” and the “Physical Institute,” are both attached to the 
philosophical department of the Vienna University and are conducted by 
its professors. The exercises at the Seminary consist of written exercises 
in classical philology, oral translations and explanations of Greek and 
Latin authors, essays and disputations upon historical and other themes, 
and colloquies with the instructor. Instruction is gratuitous and open to 
all members of the philosophical department of the university. After a 
half-year’s attendance upon the exercises, students may become regular 
members of the philological or historical department of the Seminary, or 
of both, obligating themselves to a two years’ attendance upon the exer- 
cises of their division. Students are admitted to the Physical Institute 
who have heard mathematical and physical lectures for at least a year at 
a university or technical institute.. The number is limited to twelve, six 
of whom receive stipends, and the course continues through three semes- 
ters. After a course of practice in the experiments required in physical 
instruction in the gymnasium, they are engaged in independent scientific 
investigations, for which they have the aid of the university library and 
observatory. The material and apparatus required for their use is fur- 
nished gratuitously. The organization of the Philological and Historical 
Seminaries at Gratz, Innsbruck, Prague, and Lemberg is similar. 

Candidates for a teachership must present themselves to an examining 
board with satisfactory evidence of having completed the three years’ uni- 
versity course. For the purpose of examination the studies of the gym- 
nasium are divided into five groups; viz.—(1.) The entire course of clas- 
sical study—(2.) of geography and history—(3.) of mathematics and phys- 
ics, or natural history for the whole course with mathematics and physics 
for the lower gymnasium—(4.) elements of philosophy, with one of the 
first three groups for the lower gymnasium—and (5.) the German lan- 
guage, with one classical language for the entire course and the other for 
the lower gymnasium, with or without a provincial language. Catechists 
should pass an examination in the first three groups for the lower gym- 

, nasium only, or in the elements of philosophy, in German, or in a provin- 
cial language. The requirements in the several groups are—(1.) a thor- 
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ough reading of the classics used in the gymnasiums and knowledge of 
Greek and Roman history, and requisite familiarity with classical philol- 
ogy—(2.) a familiarity with the pragmatical connection of events, a scien- 
tific knowledge of geography, and thorough acquaintance with the geog- 
raphy and history of the ancients and of Austria—(3.) a ready familiarity 
with elementary mathematics, practice in analytical geometry, and ac- 
quaintance with the calculus, a knowledge of the principles of physics, of 
chemistry, astronomy and mathematical geography, of the principal sys- 
tems of natural history, of geology, and of the anatomy and physiology of 
animals and plants—(4.) the study of philosophical works and of the his- 
tory of philosophy—and (5.) a knowledge of the history and literature of 
the language in question, in connection with political history, an acquain- 
tance with the older authors and familiarity with the classical works in 
the language. 

The examination requires two exercises. upon the special subject of ex- 
amination, with a third having a didactic purport, for the preparation of 
which, twelve weeks are given; an additional exercise in each branch, to 
be completed in twelve hours; an oral examination as a test of correct- 
ness in the use of the language of instruction and of German; and, finally, 
a trial year spent in actual instruction. The certificate of the board con- 
tains, in detail, the result of the examination and their opinion of the can- 
didate. The trial year is spent at a public gymnasium selected by the 
provincial authorities, where he has charge of two classes, usually for six 
hours in the week, under the supervision of the director and class ordina- 
rius. If his incapacity is evident he may be immediately removed; other- 
wise he receives a certificate from the board of teachers. If the candidate 
be not appointed to a position within three years thereafter, he is required 
to obtain a renewal of his certificate from a board of examiners, with or 
without a second examination. 

Educational Funds and Expense of the bien —The ‘“ Educa- 
tional Fund” is in reality composed of the several provincial funds con- 
centered at Vienna, and is designed not only for the benefit of the gym- 
nasiums, but for the real schools and especially the universities. These 
funds suffered much during the first fifteen years of the century from the 
financial necessities of the government, which compelled in after years 
appropriations from the State treasury and the setting apart of certain rev- 
enues for the supply of the deficiencies of the fund. The income of the 
fund in 1864 amounted to 1,071,021 fl., of which 256,026 fl. belonged to 
Bohemia, 233,202 fl. to Lower Austria, 126,240 fl. to Moravia, and 104, 
979 fl. to Galicia. Of the whole amount, 624,165 fl. were derived from 
invested capital, 227,310 fl. from tuition fees at the gymnasiums, real 
schools, and universities, and the remainder from various other sources. 

The expenses of a complete gymnasium may be estimated to average 
17-18,000 fl., and of a lower gymnasium, 9-10,000 fl., and the appropri- 
ations of the State to both classes must be about 900,000 fl. Adding to 
this the grants made to other than State gymnasiums, and not taking into 
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consideration the expenses of inspection and administration, there can be 
no doubt that nearly the whole of the above income is absorbed upon 
these institutions, and that the expenses of the real schools and universi- 
ties fall almost wholly as a tax upon the State treasury. Considering that 
the gymnasiums of the religious orders are sustained at a somewhat less 
expense (6~12,000 fl.), it may be approximately estimated that about 
1,400,000 fl. are annually expended in all the non-Hungarian provinces of 
the Empire for the support of gymnasial instruction. 


III.—RESULTS OF THE PRESENT SYSTEM. 


While, as has been seen, the development of gymnasial instruction in 
Austria equals, in many respects, that in most of the States of Germany, 
there is still room for a large increase in the number of intermediate 
schools, both of the higher and lower grades. Nowhere is their useful- 
ness, as yet certainly, limited by their redundance. In the Tyrol, where 
they are relatively most abundant, there is still but one gymnasial student 
to 414 inhabitants; but one to 469 in Moravia and Silesia; to 563 in Ca- 
rinthia and Carniola; to 615 in Lower Austria and the Littorale; to 675 
in Bohemia and Upper Austria; to 800 in Dalmatia, Galicia, Bukowina, 
and Styria; to 875 in Lombardy and Venice; and to 2,500 in the Fron- 
tier—while as respects nationality, there is but one student to 345 Jews, 
587 Germans, 670 Poles, Szechish Morayvians, and Slovenes, 778 Italians, 
and 12-1800 Wallachs, Ruthenes, Croats, and Servians. The increase of 
attendance, however, especially since 1858, has been very large, amount- 
ing since 1851 to from thirty to seventy-five per cent., (excepting the Ty- 
rol, Dalmatia, and Lombardy and Venice, where the increase was much 
less,) and as an evident refutation of the asserted Germanizing tendency 
of the system, this increase has been in most cases much the greatest 
among the non-German races. There has been at the same time a con- 
stant diminution in the number of private scholars, showing an increased 
confidence in the newly organized gymnasiums on the part of the higher 
and more opulent classes. Indeed more than two-fifths of the * privatis- 
ten” are found in the kingdom of Lombardy and Venice, and half of the 
remainder in the five chief cities of German Austria. This last fact is 
chiefly due to the already overcrowded condition of the lower classes. 
This overcrowding of the classes, necessarily resulting from the rapidly 
increased attendance, is far too general for the good of the institutions, 
about two-fifths of the lower classes exceeding, and sometimes very largely, 
the legal maximum of fifty ina room. The same occurs, but to a less ex- 
tent, in the upper classes. 

The number of assistants has since 1856 averaged one-third that of the 
regular teachers, and the disproportion is increasing rather than dimin- 
ishing. The information respecting the efficiency of the examining boards 
is incomplete, but it would appear that from 1851 to 1863, there were 
1,122 teachers examined and approved. In 1863, of the 297 regular 
teachers at the gymnasiums of the religious orders, but forty-eight of the 
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126 located since 1850 had been examined—on the other hand, of the 570 
at the other gymnasiums, but twenty-seven out of 442 had not been ex- 
amined. Great disadvantages and discouragement doubtless result not 
only from the withholding the right of pension from the teachers of 
the religious gymnasiums, but also from the precarious pecuniary cir- 
cumstances of the teachers, as a class, at all the gymnasiums. It was 
shown by Bonitz in 1861 that within the preceding ten years the 
incomes of the teachers had fallen off, while the demand for preparatory 
training and efficiency had greatly advanced, and at the same time 
the necessary expenses of living were considerably greater—the cost 
of house-rent, board and fuel for a married couple without children 
being cstimated at not much less than 900 fl. in Vienna, 700 fl. in 
Prague, and 600 fl. in other cities, and not much less for an unmarried 
person. On entering service the condition of the teacher compares 
not unfavorably with that of other State officials of like grade, but the 
comparison becomes constantly less favorable, the increase of income 
affording small compensation for the elsewhere existing chance of pro- 
motion. 

The efficiency of many institutions is greatly impaired by the want of 
suitable provision for libraries and other collections. Forty-one gymna- 
siums have libraries for the teachers of over 2,000 and averaging 3,500 
volumes each, while there are others with but a hundred volumes, or even 
less, and of the students’ libraries there are but twenty-two that average 
over 2,000 volumes and in many gymnasiums they are wholly wanting. 
The deficiency is made up, however, in some cases by access to the libra- 
ries of other institutions. The natural history cabinets are mostly of very 
recent establishment and have been greatly aided by the Zoological and 
Botanical Society of Vienna. Fourteen gymnasiums have collections of 
vertebrate animals averaging 400 specimens, twelve have collections of 
invertebrates that average 6,500 specimens, and twenty-three have herba- 
riums that average 4,000 specimens. The mineralogical cabinets, of which 
fifty-seven average over 2,000 specimens, are in general the best arranged. 
In the larger cities use is made of the various museums, but the back ward- 
ness of instruction at many schools is due to the want of all means of illus- 
tration. The apparatus for instruction in physics, geometry, geography, 
&c., is also too often greatly deficient. 

The amount of stipends paid in 1863 was 206,378 f1., of which 56,298 fl. 
belonged to the gymnasiums of Bohemia, 31,351 fl. to Lower Austria, and 
25,659 fl. to Galicia—the amount of each stipend averaging about 100 fl. 
Since the abolition of the stipends derived from the tuition fees, the need 
of State appropriations to supply the deficiencies of private endowments 
has been more apparent. Some assistance is derived from aid societies, 
collections, concerts, &c., but many students are compelled to gain a por- 
tion of their support by the private instruction of pupils of the lower 
classes or in the common schools, 
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Upon a comparison of the ages of the students at the close of the first 
year at all the gymnasiums with those in the highest class, it is found 
that the course of study is actually completed within the prescribed eight 
years. The exceptions occur chiefly in the polyglot provinces, where the 
instruction of the common school is the most deficient. Were admission 
deferred from the beginning to the close of the tenth year, many of the 
difficulties in the way of instruction would be removed, as much of the 
over-burdening complained of in the lowest class is due to the defective 
preparation of the entering scholars. The course of study, notwithstand- 
ing the complaints at first made against it, has already gained general ap- 
proval. Some changes might be advantageously made in regard to geog- 
raphy and history, as well as natural history and philosophy, and the need 
is also felt of placing drawing among the obligatory branches of the lower 
gymnasium. In the optional branches—in singing and gymnastics es- 
pecially—it is desirable that tuition fees were done away with. A partial 
criterion of the efficiency of instruction may be found in the results of the 
annual classification, at which the percentage of those found fitted for 
promotion was in 1858 and in the seven preceding years about seventy- 
six per cent., and has since increased to eighty-four per cent. Yet there 
has been a gradual diminution in the number of students that have at- 
tained the certificate of the first grade, for preeminent scholarship, from 
one-fifth in 1851 to one-seventh in 1863. In close conformity with the 
results of this classification is the relative number of scholars in the sev- 
eral classes, the larger decrease from he fourth to the fifth and from the 
fifth to the sixth classes being due to the withdrawal of many pupils at 
the close of the gymnasial course, or at least after a single year in the 
higher gymnasium. At the close of the course about one-seventh leave 
without undergoing the maturity examination, of whom two-thirds engage 
in theological study. Of those examined, ninety-two per cent. succeed at 
once, two-fifths of the remainder being rejected for six months—the rest, 
with an occasional exception, passing at the end ofa year. Nearly one- 
fifth receive the highest grade of certificate. The standing of the “ priva- 
tisten” at the examination is found notably inferior to that of the gym- 
nasial students. Of those that have passed the maturity examination 
the statistics of many years show that with great uniformity forty- 
one per cent. engage in the study of theology, thirty-seven in law and 
political economy, thirteen in medical, and seven per cent. in philosophical 
study. 

But slight changes can be pointed out as desirable in the method of 
administration, prominent among which would be the restoration of 
the provincial school authorities in the form that existed from 1850 to 
1854, 
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III. REAL SCHOOLS IN AUSTRIA. 


1. History. 

Soon after the idea of the real schools had taken root in Germany, the 
Moravian Bureau of Trade and Manufactures projected the establishment 
of a “ Mechanics’ School” and in 1751 approved a plan drawn up for it 
by Rabstein, but the want of suitable teachers and books and the break- 
ing out of the seven-years war, prevented its going into operation. Em- 
press Maria Theresa had already in 1745 organized the first university 
lectures upon experimental physics and in 1757 those upon mechanics, 
had in 1763 permitted instruction in book-keeping to be given at the Pia- 
rist schools, and even established several schools for apprentices. Wolf 
soon afterwards came from Baden to Vienna and laid before the Empress 
the plan of a real institute, to include a real academy, real school, and an 
apprentices’ school, and after a trial course in 1770 he was charged with 
the establishment of the ‘“‘ Real Commercial Academy,” the purpose of 
which was ‘‘to afford to young men, who intend to devote themselves to 
commercial pursuits, a fundamental knowledge of all that distinguishes a 
skillful commercial man from a shopkeeper.” The course was biennial 
and included writing and arithmetic, German, French, and Italian, gen- 
eral and commercial geography, the essentials of geometry, mechanics, 
physics, logic, morals, philosophical and positive jurisprudence, commer- 
cial and maritime law, book-keepigg and drawing. The number of pu- 
pils was limited to sixty and the instruction was made exclusively prac- 
tical. But the prohibitive system of Joseph II., (1784,) exerted a paraly- 
zing influence upon foreign commerce, while domestic trade was left un- 
developed, and thus the greatest incentives were wanting for self-improve- 
ment in the field for which the Academy was designed. While its defi- 
nite purpose was to give a special commercial training, it became the aim 
of the fourth classes of the high schools, to which the Emperor was 
far more favorably disposed, to give to some extent a more extended gen- 
eral education to those not designing to pursue a course of gymnasial 
study. 

Still the whole subject of real instruction met with comparative neglect 
until after the death of Joseph and the appointment of the commission for 
educational reform in 1795, whose attention was urgently called to it by 
Rottenhann. Less concerned for common schools and gymnasiums, yet 
as a large. manufacturer of Bohemia he took an active interest in pro- 
moting education for commercial and trade purposes and became the cre- 
ator of the first truly real school of Austria. Under his dircciion a de- 
tailed plan of study was drawn up by Gertsner, and was finally reported 
by him in 1799 as the basis of what should be “an entirely novel insti- 
tution,” taking the place for the business classes of the gymnasial and 
philosophical courses. After long delay the “ Plan for the organization 
and administration of the entire German school system” appeared in 1804, 
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which recognized the real school, indeed, but only as a branch of the 
common schools and under the same administration. The general plan 
of Rottenhann was followed with some restrictioa of the subjects and re- 
duction of the course to three years. The studies proposed as obligatory 
were religion, (seven hours weekly,) German, French, geography, and 
arithmetic, (each nine hours,) history and mechanics, (two hours,) ele- 
mentary geometry, (five hours,) natural history and physics, and calli- 
graphy, (seven hours,) and drawing, (six hours,)—and as obligatory at 
the pleasure of the parent, book-keeping, agriculture, mathematics and 
drawing for artists and artisans, and Italian, (five hours each,) commercial 
science, with the laws of exchange and a knowledge of commodities, 
physics, and chemistry, (four hours,) and agricultural drawing, (three 
hours.) 

It was not until 1809 that the Commercial Academy was remodeled 
upon this plan as the first Austrian real school. Two years later the in- 
struction relative to agriculture and art was omitted. As it was required 
for admission that the pupil should have completed both years of the 
fourth class at the high school, the latter became in fact a lower real 
school, giving preparatory instruction in the principai branches of the real 
school course. After the model of the Vienna school, institutions were 
founded at Briinn in 1811, at Brody in 1815, and at Lemberg in 1817, and 
the lower department of the naval school at Triest was organized in the 
same year as a real school, independent of the common school authorities, 
as was now also that at Vienna, having been united to the Polytechnic 
Institute. But the spirit of political isolation that prevailed in the gov- 
ernment and the restrictions almost prohibitory that were laid upon com- 
merce, hindered the growth of these institutions, so that even in 1829 the 
three schools at Briinn, Brody and Lemberg numbered but little over two 
hundred pupils. The rapid progress that now commenced in the industry 
of Austria awakened a new interest in real schools, and Bohemia, which 
surpassed all the other provinces in the rapid development of its manu- 
factures and trade, took the lead by establishing a real school at Prague, 
in 1833, in connection with the polytechnic institute, followed by one at 
Rakonitz in 1834, and at Reichenberg in 1887. Like schools were also or- 
ganized by Styria at Gratz in 1841, and at Milan and Venice. At the 
same time the number of fourth classes at the high-schools was contin- 
ually increasing and maay private institutions of a special technical or 
commercial character were opened. In 1844 a revision of the real school 
plan had been resolved upon, which was interrupted by the revolution 
of 1848, 

The new Ministry of Instruction found themselves less prepared for an 
immediate reorganization of the real schools than of the gymnasium. 
Feuchtersleben proposed that there should be in every city a lower real 
or burgher school of three classes, formed from the fourth high school 
classes, in which all the branches of the common school should be contin- 
ued and at the same time special instruction be given preparatory for the 
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lower circle of city and country business. There should also be in each 
province at least one three-class real school, in which the general branches 
of the lower school should be carried still farther and special prepara- 
tion be also given for higher technical studies. Exner more fully devel- 
oped Feuchtersleben’s ideas and adopted the real schools into his “ Plan 
of Organization ” of 1849, not as special schools for mathematics and nat- 
ural science, but as institutions for a more general education, of which 
modern language and literature were to be the basis. He divided the 
school into upper and lower departments, each having three classes, which 
in the lower or burgher school should also be supplemented by a year’s 
course of practical instruction for those designing to engage immediately 
in business. There could also exist incomplete burgher schools of two 
classes, and these, if supplemented by a year of practical instruction, 
could be established as independent schools. The reorganization of the 
schools according to these principles commenced in 1850, the two years’ 
‘course in the fourth high school classes was altered to conform to the two 
{lower classes of the burgher school, either complete or incomplete, and 
ithe already existing schools began to be changed to complete real schools. 
The first new school of the kind was established at Prague, with Czechish 
as the language of instruction. 

But so much doubt existed respecting the possibility of fixing upon 
the real school the character of an institution for general culture, that a 
commission was appointed to advise upon the subject, upon whose motion 
the “Statute” of 1851 was decreed. This statute restored the schools as 
institutions for special instruction preparatory in part for higher technical 
studies and in part for certain branches of trade, and made corresponding 
changes in the course of study. The incomplete two-class burgher 
schools, formed from the fourth high school classes, still retained their 
connection with the common school. In 1853 followed regulations for 
the examinatiqn of teachers, and all the relations of the schools were 
made, with slight modifications, similar to those of the gymnasiums. 
Through the encouragement and aid rendered by the Emperor, and 
through the generous contributions and active interest of the communes. 
the schools were increased between 1851 and 1857 from fourteen institu- 
tions with 2,987 pupils to seventeen complete and eight lower real schools 
with 7,292 pupils. Besides these there were also established special 
schools of various kinds in connection with them, such as evening and 
Sunday schools for apprentices, commercial departments, schools for sea- 
men, &c. Only one complete and one lower real school have been since 
founded by the State, but the communes have exerted themselves with 
redoubled zeal as the necessity for the higher education of the producing 
provinces has become more evident, adding seven complete and six lower 
real schools and increasing the number of scholars by one-fourth. The 
real school has met, indeed, with little of the opposition that has been ex- 
perienced by the gymnasium. 
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A journal had now been established as the organ of the real schools, 
which immediately opened a vigorous discussion of the question of reform. 
The establishment of numerous trade and commercial schools had dimin- 
ished the necessity for making the real school a substitute for such insti- 
tutions, and the need on the other hand of supplying a means of higher 
education to the active, producing burgher class and of thus bridging over 
the chasm that separated them from the classically educated, became con- 
stantly more evident and pressing. A closer approach to the gymnasium 
in grade and organization became the watchword, and as numerous new 
real schools were projected in 1863 the reform of the plan of study-was 
the more earnestly considered. Tabor and Chrudim took the lead in the 
endowment of “rea! gymnasiums,” followed by Vienna, Baden, and St. 
Pélten. No legislative action, however, has been taken, though the Ed- 
ucational Council have expressed an opinion favorable to the prevalent 
tendency of development, and corresponding changes in the organization 
of the schools will doubtless soon follow. 


2. Present Organization and Condition of the Real Schools. 
Classification of the Schools.—According as the object is simply to 
give a comparatively complete but still intermediate degree of instruction 
preparatory to business pursuits, or a more extended course preparatory 
for the higher technical institutions, the real schools are divided into the 


lower three-class real school and the complete real school with three ad- 
ditional higher classes. In 1863 there were in Austria twenty-four com- 
plete and sixteen lower real schools. Though located chiefly at the cap- 
itals or larger cities, the attendance is never local but drawn from all parts 
of the provinces. All are “‘public” institutions, 7. ¢. their certificates 
have full validity throughout the empire, and the larger number (23) are 
supported wholly or to a great extent by the State and are designated as 
“imperial royal” institutions. Fourteen are communal schools; two are 
sustained by endowments; that at Gratz is supported by the province of 
Styria; and one at Vienna is a private school, organized according to the 
regulations of the Statute and provided with examined teachers. None 
are in the hands of the religious orders and the sectarian character is lim- 
ited to the supervision of the instruction by the bishops and the appoint- 
ment of none but catholics as directors or regular teachers. 

As at the gymnasium, that language is to be used in instruction with 
which the scholars are most conversant. Still the German is predom- 
inant, both because the majority of the schools are located in the German 
provinces and because in other provinces German is the more or less prev- 
alent language of the business classes. In thirty-one schools it is almost 
exclusively used; four are Czechish, one Polish, and five Italian. Like 
the gymnasiums, the real schools are administered by the Ministry of 
Worship and Instruction, through the provincial authorities. Lower 
Austria alone has as yet a real school inspector, the duties of the office 
being performed in Moravia and Silesia by the gymnasial inspector and 
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in the other provinces by the common school inspector. The Educational 
Council, attached to the Ministry of Instruction, has a section for “higher 
technical institutions, real and special schools,” with a single real‘ school 
teacher among its members. 

Teachers.—The grade and relations of the teachers, their appointment 
and privileges, are essentially the same as at the gymnasiums. The com- 
plete real schools should have twelve, and the lower seven regular teach- 
ers. The total number has increased from fifty-two regular teachers, (in- 
cluding directors and catechists,) twenty-one assistant and sixteen asso- 
ciate teachers in 1851, to 386 regular, 146 assistant, and 114 associate 
teachers in 1864, of whom but twenty-nine, besides the catechists, were 
ecclesiastics and only fifteen belonged to the religious orders. Each reg- 
ular teacher is obligated to from eighteen to twenty hours of instruction 
per week—the directors, from ten to fourteen. At the State real schools 
the income of the regular teachers includes a salary of 630 fl. at the lower 
schools (840 fl. in Vienna,) and at the complete schools of 630 fi. or 840 
fl. according to the relative length of service, (1,050 fl. and 1,260 fl. in Vi- 
enna,) with a decennial increase of 210 fl. The director receives 315 fi. 
in addition. The catechist, if only engaged in religious instruction, has a 
fixed salary of 630 fi., (840 fl. in Vienna.) In 1863 the average salary of 
the directors in the State schools was 1,068 fl., and of the 160 regular 
teachers, 838 fi., (ranging from 525 fl. to 1,680 fl.) At the several commu- 
nal schools the incomes vary greatly, averaging 995 fl. for the directors, 
and 817 fi. for the remaining regular teachers. 

Studies.—The distribution of the prescribed branches of study through 
the course varies to a considerable extent in the several schools, few even 
of the State institutions following exactly the same arrangement. The 
principles that should be essentially followed were laid down in the Plan 
of Organization of 1849, the Statute, and the supplementary instructions 
of the Ministry to the directors, and the course of instruction recommended 
may be concisely given as follows. 

Religion.—This includes instruction in the several classes, two hours 
each week, in the catechism, the liturgy, biblical history, doctrinal relig- 
ion, Christian morals, and church history. 

German, or other Language used in instruction.—Four hours in the 
two lower classes and five in the remainder, given in the lower depart- 
ment to the study of etymology and syntax, exercises in orthography, the 
repeating of pieces from memory, and written exercises, with the purpose 
of assuring a correct and ready use, both in speaking and writing, of the 
language as employed in ordinary life. Instruction is also given in bus- 
iness composition in its various forms. In the upper classes it is the aim 
to improve the taste and enlarge the circle of thought of the student by 
instruction in the elements of rhetoric, rhetorical and logical analysis, 
reading the most prominent authors in the language, translations, and 
study of the history of the modern literature especially. Where a second 
provincial language is made obligatory a like course is to be pursued as 
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far as possible, three or four hours being given to it in the two lower 
classes, and two or three in the rest. 

Geography and History.—Three hours in the lower and four in the 
higher classes. Especial attention is here given to the relations of geog- 
raphy to trade and commerce, and to the historical development, present 
condition, and commercial relations of Austria and of the native province. 

Mathematics.—Four hours are given in the two lower classes to arith- 
metic and the simpler elements of algebra and three hours in the third 
class to mercantile arithmetic and book-keeping and the principles of ex- 
change and custom duties. Higher algebra, geometry and trigonometry 
receive nine hours in the fourth, five in the fifth, and two in the sixth 
class, while descriptive geometry and its application in machinery occu- 
pies two hours in the fourth and four in the higher classes. 

Natural History.—Two hours in the first three semesters of the lower 
school and in each of the upper classes are given to zoology, botany and 
mineralogy in succession, with special reference to such objects as are 
most frequently met with and of the greatest importance in commerce and 
the arts, and with a more scientific treatment in the upper classes. 

Physics.—Two hours in the first, second and fifth classes, and four in 
the sixth, with instruction in the most important physical laws and their 
application in the explanation of natural phenomena and in technical op- 
erations. . 

Chemistry.—In the third class (six hours) the instruction extends so far 
as to explain the principles of its most important applications in the arts, and 
in the higher classes (two hours) the student is enabled to read chemical 
works understandingly and to conduct chemical analyses. Organic chem- 
istry is included, and prominence is given throughout to such applications 
of chemistry as are of especial importance in the respective provinces. 

Drawing.—In this prominent branch ten hours are devoted in the two 
lower classes to geometrical drawing and the relations and laws of geo- 
metrical figures, followed in the remaining classes (six hours) by free 
hand drawing after copies, models, and even from memory, with perspec- 
tive and the rules of projection and shade, extending to architectural or- 
namentation and technical designs and, in linear drawing, to plans of ma- 
chinery and of buildings. In the highest class the instruction is some- 
what adapted to the future wants of the several scholars, and modeling 
may take its place. 

Architecture and Machinery.—Four hours are given in the third class 
to instruction in regard to building materials and the planning of build- 
ings, and two hours in the sixth to the principal motive powers and forms 
of machinery, their uses, and the advantages and defects of each. 

Calligraphy.—Two hours in the four lower classes to German and Eng- 
lish running hand and ornamental penmanship. 

Practical Course.—The additional year of practical instruction for stu- 
dents who desire farther training without entering the higher department 
occurs only at the schools at Gumpendorf, Prague, and Pisek. In this 
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course, technology, both mechanical and chemical, is a prominent branch, 
to which is closely allied a knowledge of commodities, whether raw or 
manufactured. It also includes mercantile arithmetic and book-keeping 
in all its branches, business composition and forms, the science of com- 
merce, commercial law and the law of exchange, commercial geography, 
and drawing. 

Optional Branches.—Of these the modern languages are most promi- 
nent; French is taught at twenty-five schools, Italian at twenty, and 
English at seven. Latin has also of late been admitted into the lower 
classes. . Exercises in singing, in which most of the students participate, 
are held at thirty of the schools and gymnastics have been introduced at 
nineteen—dancing and instrumental music, each in but a single school. 
Stenography is taught to pupils of the higher classes in fifteen schools. 
Instruction in these branches is in some institutions wholly gratuitous— 
in others the fees vary widely. 

Classification and other School Regulations.—The same or similar 
regulations are in force at the real schools as at the gymnasiums in 
respect to text-books, libraries, cabinets, apparatus, and other means of 
instruction, the conditions for admission, admission and tuition fees, va- 
cations, and modes of discipline. The tuition fees at the State institutions 
vary from ten to twenty florins in each class, and yet more at the other 
schools. A like semi-annual classification as at the gymnasiums is made 
of the students according to the notes of the teachers upon their morals, 
attention, diligence, and progress, and at the close of the year an oral and 
written examination is made of their fitness for promotion. In drawing 
all the exercises of the year are taken into account and linear drawing, 
from its close connection with geometry, has equal weight with other 
branches. Failure in any single branch necessitates loss of promotion 
only at the pleasure of the board of teachers. No maturity examination 
is required. Closing festivities and an annual programme are customary. 
The admission and examination of private pupils are provided for as at 
the gymnasiums, and there are several private schools at Vienna and 
Prague whose pupils are enrolled at the public schools and presented there 
for examination. 

Examination oj Teachers.—Candidates for a regular teachership must 
have a gymnasial maturity certificate and have spent three years ata 
university or technical institute, except that for descriptive geometry and 
machinery the certificates of a complete real school are sufficient. The 
teacherships are divided into the three departments of language, geog- 
raphy and history, and mathematics and natural history, the latter divid- 
ing again into mathematics, descriptive geometry and linear drawing, 
physics and theoretical mechanics, machinery, natural history, and chem- 
istry. The candidates in any division must show on examination a thor- 
ough knowledge and capacity in that department, though for teacherships 
in the lower school those subjects are omitted in the examination which 
are taught only in the higher classes. Candidates in the language of in- 
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struction must undergo an examination in some additional branch, at 
least for the lower classes. The examination is both written and oral, 
the former embraced in two questions, for the solution of which six or 
eight weeks are allowed, with liberty to employ any means of assistance 
attainable, and two other questions, for each of which twelve hours are 
given and the candidate restricted to his own mental resources. The oral 
examination extends beyond the special department to all the branches of 
the course. Trial is also finally made of the candidate’s natural fitness 
for teaching. The examination, if unsatisfactory, may be repeated at 
such time and to such extent as the examining board may decide. A 
year spent in actual teaching follows, to farther test and improve his fit- 
ness for the actual duties of the sehoolroom, one or two classes being 
placed in his charge for not over nine hours in the week, under the ob- 
servation of the director and class ordinarius. 

Expenses—The Educational Fund and the manner in which the real 
schools are sustained have been already described. The expenses of the 
schools vary considerably, but the total annual expenses of a complete 
real school may be estimated at 18,000 f1., and of a lower real school at 
10,000 fl., according to which estimate the total expense of the real 
schools within the non-Hungarian provinces amounts annually to 600,- 
000 fi. 

Apprentice Schools.—Schools for factory operatives and tradesmen’s 
apprentices, at the instigation of the chamber of commerce and trade, 
have been recently established at the real schools and at some of the gym- 
nasiums, the teachers of those institutions being engaged to give instruc- 
tion upon Sundays and weekday evenings. This instruction is in such 
branches as have reference to trade and industrial occupations, and of 
such special character as the local want may require. 


8. Results of the Real School System. 


What has already been effected through the establishment of real 
schools gives much promise for the future, but the system is yet in its in- 
fancy and there is a manifest need of a large increase in their numbers. 
This want is the most pressing in Upper Austria, Styria, Prague and 
Southern Bohemia, and of all the provinces Lower Austria alone is toler- 
ably supplied. In the principal industrial provinces of Austria, the at- 
tendance in Moravia and Silesia is one scholar to a population of 820, in 
Lower Austria 903, in Bohemia 1,360, while in the comparatively non- 
producing provinces of Galicia and Bukowina it is but one in 7,800, and 
in Lombardy and Venice, where the idea of the real school has not yet 
become popular, but one in 8,420. The general ratio of attendance is less 
than at the gymnasiums. The nationalitics rank somewhat as follows— 
Jews, (one in 680)—Germans and Czechish Moravians, (1,300)—Italians, 
Slovenes and Poles, (5,000)—Croats and Servians, (8,300)—Wallachs (14,- 
000)—and_Ruthenes, (41,000.) The increase of attendance from 1857 to 
1863 was seventeen per cent., or three times that of the population, while 
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the total increase from 1851 to 1863 at the gymnasiums and real schools 
of all grades combined was fifty-eight per cent., or more than five times 
the rate of increase of the population. The attendance of “ privatisten” 
is very small and is mostly confined to particular schools and especially 
to the lower classes. The overcrowding of the classes exists even to a 
greater extent than at the gymnasiums. The proportion of regular 
teachers is nearly the same, being seventy-three per cent..of the whole 
number. 

In regard to salaries the real schools are decidedly inferior to the gym- 
nasiums, and in many places the lower grade of saiary barely suffices to 
afford the merest necessaries of life. The condition of the libraries and 
natural history collections, &c., is as yet very unsatisfactory, notwith- 
standing all the liberality of the communes. The chemical laboratories 
everywhere are comparatively the best furnished. But ia stipends the 
real schools are greatly deficient. Of all the 9,821 students of 1863, only 
121 received stipends, which amounted to 14,020 fl., and these were 
mostly confined to the provincial capitals. The public mind, however, is 
awaking to their necessity, and assistance is also rendered to some extent 
by aid societies and in other ways. 

On comparing the ages of the students of the first and sixth classes at 
the close of the year, it is found that not five but six years have elapsed 
between the classes and the result is nearly the same as if the regular 
course of instruction were seven instead of six years, showing that the 
present course is too narrowly limited in time. This result is partly due 
to the overburdening the pupils with branches that should be taught else- 
where. The introduction of architecture and machinery, which in other 
countries are found only in speciai schools, the likewise unusual excess of 
chemical instruction, and the admission of such studies as mercantile 
arithmetic and the principles of customs and exchange, which better be- 
long to a special course of practical instruction, are condemned by all 
schoolmen. Even after the removal of these branches, and of calligraphy 
and business composition, which have been assumed from the higher course 
of the burgher school, a more judicious and systematic arrangement of 
the remaining branches would be required, especially of drawing and 
mathematics, natural history and ‘physics. Hand in hand with this re- 
form would go the extension of the course by studies of a broader educa- 
tional character. More extended instruction in history, and the giving to 
the grammar and literature of some modern language an equal position 
with the present language of instruction, meet with universal approval, 
and many of the most experienced teachers desire the change of the lower 
real school into a real-gymnasium by the introduction of classical study, 
and the continuation of Latin, at least as an optional, in the higher classes. 
For this purpose the propriety of adding another year to the lower real 
school course is not disputed; but a like extension of the higher course 
will also be necessary if it be made to include, as is proposed, one or two 
modern languages, or Latin, and perhaps the elements of philosophy. 
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There would still remain, as optional branches, calligraphy, music, gym- 
nastics, and one or more modern languages, for which there should be no 
requirement of special tuition fees. The burgher school would then be 
restored to its proper position and, with the newly organized apprentice 
schools, would accommodate many of those students who now attend the 
real schools from want of other institutions more suited to their needs 
and the attempt to supply whose requirements makes now the duty of the 
real school the more complicated and difficult. 

During the last five years the proportion of scholars in each class that 
were found prepared for promotion at the end of the year has been sey- 
enty-five per cent. About twelve per eent. attain the certificate of the, 
first grade. Nearly two-thirds of the students, upon completion of the 
course, enter upon higher technical studies, four per cent. upon commer- 
cial study, and as many more upon preparation for teacherships, while 
over one-fourth apply themselves to agricultural study or forestry, enter 
the naval academy, or engage immediately in business, in a government 
clerkship, or the like. An increase in the kinds of business into which 
one who has passed the real school can immediately enter, will naturally 
follow the proposed extension of its general studies and the introduction 
of the maturity examination as a guarantee of the intellectual proficiency 
of the student. This examination and the study of Latin will also prob- 
ably assure admission to particular departments of university study. 


IV.—PUBLIC INSTRUCTION IN HUNGARY, CROATIA, SLAVONIA AND TRANSYL- 
VANIA.* 


Ir is needless to represent in detail how little the general interests of 
education could prosper within the Hungarian provinces under the calam- 
ities and adverse influence of the last two centuries, the commotions at- 
tendant upon wars, revolutions and conquest, dissensions between races 





*Prior to the revolution of 1848 ‘‘ Hungary and its dependencies (partes adnexa@)”’ included 
Hungary proper, and the kingdom of Croatia and Slavonia) The Grand Dychy of Transylvania 
was essentially distinct, but united to Austria through the crown of Hungary In 1849 the 
whole territory was reorganized into four separate provinces, similar to the western provinces of 
the Empire, viz., Hungary, Croatia and Slavonia, the Servian Waywodeship and Banat, and 
Transylvania. but in 1860 the Emperor found himself compelled to restore the earlier organiza- 
tion. The population of Hungary is very diverse in race and religion, comprising the Magyars 
(4,500,000) in the fertile regions of the centre and 8. W., the Slovenes (1,80 ,0%0) in the moun- 

, tain regions of the N W. and N., and the Ruthenes (450,000) in those of the N. E., Servians, 
Slavonians and Illyrians, 100,000) in the S., Croats and Wends (100,000) in the S. W., Wallachs 
(650,000) in the 8 E., Germans (1,000,000) and Jews (350,000) in scattered districts and towns, 
besides Gipsies, Szeklers, Armenians, Bulgarians, &c. In religion, 4,700,000 are Roman Cath- 
olic, 750,000 Catholic or United Greek, 550,000 non-united or Orthodox Greek, 1,750,000 Calvan- 
ists, 900,000 Lutherans, and 350,000 Jews. The inhabitants of Croatia and Slavonia are princi- 
pally Croats and Servians, and almost exclusively Roman Catholics. They are very little culti- 
vated, in fact semi-barbarians. In Transylvania the distinctions of race and religion are so 
strongly defined as to have long been constitutionally recognized, dividing the territory into the 

- lands of the Magyars (270,000 Calvinists and 200,000 Roman Catholic) chiefly in the N. E., of the 

Seeklers (Unitarians, 60,000) in the E., of theSaxons. (Lutheran, 200,000) in the 8. and N. E. 

and of the Wallachs, (500,000 united and 600,000 non-united Greek.) 
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and creeds, and unceasing struggles for civil and religious liberty. Yet 
early exceptions existed. The numerous German colonies that in the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries had settled in Northern Hungary and in 
Transylvania were not only conspicuously prosperous even in times of the 
greatest trouble, but carefully nourished the germ of classical culture. 
Here the tenets of the Reformation found ready acceptance and the mis 
sionaries of Lutheran doctrine brought with them also Melancthon’s sys- 
tem of instruction. In the middle of the sixteenth century there had 
been organized an excellent gymnasium at Cronstadt, and several of the 
previous Latin schools of the cities were afterwards raised to a similar 
. grade, while scarcely a community of the Lutheran faith remained with- 
out its common school. The same was true to a less extent of the Cal- 
vinist communities, the Magyar pastors and teachers of that faith being 
less cultivated than the Lutheran Germans. Elementary instruction 
among the catholics was due almost solely to the labors of the Piarists. 
But from the times of Ferdinand II. and Cardinal Pazman, the Jesuits 
began to multiply their gymnasiums, (the first was founded at Presburg 
in 1626,) so that at the expulsion of the order in 1773 there were twenty- 
seven in Hungary, six in Croatia and Slavonia, one in the Banat, and 
three in Transylvania, besides which the Jesuits had nine and the Piarists 
seven “ convicte.” 

Before the middle of the eighteenth century many of the Protestant in- 
termediate schools and endowments had perished, nearly all the Magyar 
magnates had returned to the catholic faith, and intercourse between the 
Germans and their fatherland had become neglected, to the detriment of 
| culture and the schools. In the Banat also the long continued sway of 
the Turks and the exclusion, as in Transylvania, of the Wallachs and of 
_ all belonging to the Greek church from all political rights, had exerted a 
most depressing effect, and in the indifference of that church to educa- 
tional matters the government itself finally interfered and directed the 
civil authorities to prepare a plan of school organization. But the Em- 
press Maria Theresa took the school interests of the entire empire under 
her care and simultaneously with the creation of the Board of Education 
of the western provinces formed also an Educational and School Board for 
Hungary, through whom the first normal school was founded at Presburg 
in 1774. <A “ratio educationis” or general school system, was also re- 
ported by them in 1777, adpating in some measure the school ordinances 
of the western provinces to the relations of the kingdom, for which pur- 
pose it was divided, with Croatia and Slavonia, into nine “literary dis- 
tricts.” In each district there was immediately established a normal 
school, and the imperial estates took the lead in introducing common 
schools, which were required in every parish as far as practicable. The 
plan designed for the Greek population of the Banat was approved in 
1774, under which within three years 373 schools were established, forty 
others enlarged, schoolbooks were prepared, and teachers sent to Vienna 
for instruction. But in 1778 the Banat was united to Hungary, forming 
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another literary district under its school system, which, however, received 
little attention beyond the normal schools and the imperial estates until 
after the death of the Empress, that active rivalry between cities and 
communities, landed proprietors and clergy, that was shown in Western 
Austria being here wanting. In Transylvania teachers were trained 
in the new method of instruction at the Theresan Orphan Asylum, but 
here, as in Hungary, the new system found little favor with the non- 
catholic population, and the course of study proposed in the “ratio edu- 
cationis” for the Latin schools, gymnasiums and philosophical classes, 
was carried out but rarely. 

On the expulsion of the Jesuits the property of the order was devoted 
to public instruction and realized in 1780 a sum of over 10,000,000 f1., 
from which deducting the sums set apart to the universities, there re- 
mained for other institutions an annual income of 280,000 fl., corresponding 
at the then rate of interest to a capital of 7,000,000 fl. That little imme- 
diate good resulted was chiefly owing to the vialent though well-meant 
measures of Joseph IT., by whom school attendance was made compulsory 
and extended even to Sunday instruction, German was introduced into 
the high schools and a knowledge of it made necessary to admission at the 
gymnasiums, tuition fees were established though repugnant to privilege 
and custom, and the effort was made to give a mixed or “ parititisch”’ 
character to the high school, which caused equal offense to all denomina- 
tions. These and other educational measures excited so zealous an oppo- 
sition that they became wholly inoperative and at the death of the Empe- 
ror (1790) were entirely done away with. 

By the Hungarian diet, which reestablished the former constitutional 
position of the kingdom, a new “ ratio educationis” was prepared in tol- 
erable conformity with the principles of Rottenham as developed by the 
Austrian Board of Educational Reform, which was approved in 1806 and 
immediately introduced into all the catholic schools of Hungary and its 
dependencies. Every catholic community was required to sustain a 
trivial school, seventy-three cities and market towns should each have its 
high school, and the ten normal schools should serve as training institu- 
tions for teachers. Latin was made the language of instruction in the 
philosophical classes and as far as practicable at the gymnasiums.—There 
were then fifty-four complete six-class gymnasiums and six four-class 
“schole grammatice,” thirty of which belonged to the religious orders. 
The gymnasiums at Ofen, Raab, Presburg, Kaschau, Grosswardien and 
Agram (the seats of the university and of the five academies,) were styled 
archgymnasiums and were under the same direction as those higher in- 
stitutions. Philosophical classes existed at these places and at the ly- 
ceums at Erlau, Waizen, Steinamanger and Szegedin. Upon restoration 
of the convents, abolished by Joseph IL, instruction was made obligatory 
upon them, and the transfer of existing gymnasiums to the care of the or- 
ders was encouraged. As the Piarists by the sequestration of their es- 
tates were disabled from supporting the twenty-five gymnasiums that 
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belonged to them, an appropriation of 16,000 fl. was made to each. from 
the religious and educational funds. 

But the protestants of Hungary, after the death of Joseph II., protested 
against all subordination to catholic school legislation and were permitted 
by the diet of 1791 to retain entire control of their schools of every grade. 
As they refused to introduce the “ratio educationis” into their schools, 
catholic children were in turn forbidden to attend them without special 
permission. Left thus wholly to themselves, the efforts of the communi- 
ties for common school improvement were but partial and partially suc- 
cessful, and the zeal at first shown in some places soon died away. Though 
in the cities aid was given from the public treasury, yet most of the 
schools were dependent solely upon the protestant church and school 
funds, which were usually so insufficient that the teachers were obliged 
to resort to other occupations to eke out a support that their tuition fees 
and other perquisites failed to give. The protestant gymnasiums on the 
other hand became very numerous, though without any uniform course 
of study. Even at the five Lutheran gymnasiums of the first rank the 
classes were burdened with a multitude of studies to the neglect of the 
classics, the teachers were poorly paid, (with salaries generally of 100— 
140 fi., besides tuition fees, &c.,) and the libraries and caWinets were ex- 
ceedingly deficient. The remaining Lutheran gymnasiums were far in- 
ferior to these, giving instruction only in the elements of geography and 
history, arithmetic, and geometry, in addition to religion and Latin. The 
numerous “ scholse grammatics ” (some fifty in number) had been changed 
judiciously to high schools. The Reformed colleges at Debreczin and 
Saros-Patak, the “pupillze oculi” of Hungarian Calvanists, were very 
peculiarly organized. Of the swudents of the four-years course of philos- 
ophy and theology, which was conducted‘at each college by six professors 
who had received their training at foreign universities, four-fifths (dis- 
tinguished by the “‘ toga”) were prepared for service as teachers and pas- 
tors, living together in the college under the supervision of a “senior” 
and twelve “sworn men” (geschwornen.) On completing the course 
they received teacherships for one or two years in the ten lower classes of 
the college. These institutions possessed libraries of 20,000 volumes each, 
well endowed museums, and endowment funds of 140,000 fl. and 120,000 
fl. respectively. The college at Papa and seven gymnasiums were organ- 
ized to some extent in the same manner. The Magyar language was 
taught at all these schools and was made the language of instruction at 
Debreczin in 1798. . But the need of reform at all these institutions was 
deeply felt and plans were sanctioned both by the Calvinist convention 
in 1807 and by the Lutheran in 1809, though neither could be put in 
operation. 

The common schools for the Greeks were sustained by the government 
and existed, at least for boys, in nearly all the parishes of that sect in 
Hungary. Three teachers’ schools were established for their benefit, and 
they had also two Latin schools in the Banat. 
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In Transylvania there were a lyceum and nine gymnasiums belonging 
to the catholics, five Lutheran gymnasiums, four colleges and six gymna- 
siums of the Calvinists, one college and three gymnasiums for Unitarians. 
There were also a normal school and seven catholic high schools sustained 
by the State, and two Greek catholic higk schools. The Lutherans were 
well supplied with trivial schools, eight of which were enlarged to high 
schools. Teachers were trained at the gymnasiums. Some of the Cal- 
vinist and Unitarian common schools also were tolerably well organized. 
In the military districts scattered through the territory public instruction 
was in a somewhat better condition. There were here nine catholic 
schools, in which German, as the language of the army, was for the high 
most part the language of instruction. 

In this undeveloped and unorganized condition public instruction re- 
mained until the middle of the present century. 

In 1841 there were philosophical classes in Hungary at nineteen cath- 
olic and seventeen protestant institutions. The catholics had fifty-nine 
complete and nine lower gymnasiums, (of which fifty-seven belonged to 
the orders,) the Lutherans seven complete and six lower, the Calvinists 
three complete and five lower, and the Greek church two complete gym- 
nasiums, besides the gymnasial courses at the five protestant colleges and 
seven lyceums. The Calvinists had also occasional Latin schools. The 
total attendance at the philosophical classes was 3,000—at the gymna- 
siums 20,000, of whom 16,000 were catholic, 2,000 Lutheran, 1,500 Cal- 
vinist, and 500 Greek. The instruction at the catholic institutions was 
still based upon the “ratio educationis” of 1806, while the salaries had 
been essentially increased. An attempt had been again made to reform 
the course of study at the Lutheran schools but with little success, owing 
to local opposition and prejudice. A kind of seminary for gymnasial 
training existed at Oedenburg, where the teachers received increased sala- 
ries, but elsewhere they were still dependent upon fees and perquisites and 
considered their office as only preliminary to a pastorate. The common 
schools, as respects support, were still left mainly without assistance, and 
where their maintenance was attempted to be made obligatory by legisla- 
tion, it was resisted by the lower nobility. Even where some small en- 
dowment existed it was in the form of pasturage, fuel, fruit, wine, &c., 
and the teacher was in by far the most cases dependent upon agriculture, 
cattle raising, shopkeeping, or the offices of village notary or hedge advo- 
cate. An attempt was made in 1846 to remodel the catholic, Greek and 
Jewish schools after the School Constitution of Western Austria, but this 
“systema scholarum elementarium” was little heeded. The administra- 
tion of the schools was especially defective, local supervision being almost 
unknown and actual control even more rarely exercised. In the Lutheran 
schools the age of admission and the course and method of teaching were 
wholly undetermined, and the same was true of the Reformed schools ex- 
cept so far as the teachers were scholars from the colleges and governed 
by traditionary rules and customs. Attendance was nowhere compulsory. 
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Every one that could had a’ private teacher, more or less poor, and the 
country children were sent to school only in winter and most irregularly. 
Among the Lutherans a motive for retaining a child at school existed in 
the requirements for confirmation. In all Hungary and its dependencies 
the actual attendance was but thirty-seven per cent.—of the Jewish 
children seventy-five per cent., of the Roman catholic and protestant above 
fifty per cent., of the Greek fourteen per cent., and of the Greek catholic 
but eight per cent. The training which the teachers received really 
amounted to little, as the normal schools had remained stationary and 
were ill suited for the work. The protestant schools were frequently sup- 
plied by pupils of the lyceums and gymnasiums, but teachers could be 
found everywhere who were simply workmen, still carrying on their trade, 
and yet oftener discharged soldiers, strolling actors, or the like. In order 
to diminish this evil several teachers’ schools were finally established 
through the efforts of some of the bishops, and in 1845 the diet authorized 
five similar semiriaries at State expense. But the efficiency of these in- 
stitutions as well as-of other legislative measures was greatly impaired by 
the rapid progress of the Magyar movement to enforce the supremacy of 
that language. This movement originated in the powerful reaction in 
favor of the national tongue that had followed the attempt of Joseph IL. 
in 1783 to force the German upon Hungary as the official language. The 
Hungarian diet of 1791 had decreed that the Magyar should be the busi- 
ness language of the realm and made it a necessary study for all aspirants 
to public office. The National Academy, the theatre, and the press con- 
tinued to exert a strong influence in the same direction, and in 1830 leg- 
islation for its supremacy was renewed, culminating in the requirement of 
1844 that it should be made as soon as possible the sole language of in- 
struction, of the pulpit and church, of books, &c., even in the non-Magyar 
districts. This aroused in turn the opposition of the Slaves especially, 
even more than of the Germans, and the attempted enforcement united 
in sympathy with them the Slovenes, Croats, and Servians, with political 
results most disastrous to Hungary. 

In Transylvania in 1841 there were philosophical classes at three cath- 
olic lyceums, at four Calvinist and one unitarian colleges, and at five Lu- 
theran gymnasiums; there were also thirteen Roman catholic, one Greek 
catholic, five Lutheran, five Calvanist, and three unitarian gymnasiums— 
all of which were under the control of the respective ecclesiastical author- 
ities. The philosophical course in the catholic institutions was limited to 
philosophy, history, mathematics, and physics. German was taught at 
most of the colleges and was the language of instruction at the Lutheran 
schools. The catholic gymnasial course resembled that of the “ratio ed- 
ucationis.” The Lutheran gymnasiums had a course of study, though 
but imperfectly carried out, in which real studies were to some extent in- 
cluded. The orthodox Greeks, debarred by law from every branch of 
public service but the military,-took little interest in education, had no 
eymnasiums and rarely attended those of other sects, were but poorl sup- 
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plied with common schools, and their ecclesiastics even were often very 
ignorant. The catholic common schools were better sustained, but still 
deficient in number. The Saxon territory was the best supplied and with 
the best schools. The number of schools in 1846 was 1,986, attended by 
nearly one-half of the children. The Magyar influence here also was 
strongly felt, but was persistently resisted by the Saxons. 

The revolution of 1848 had its natural effect upon all educational in- 
terests. But a new era commenced with the closer incorporation of these 
territories with the empire and the formation of distinct provinces with 
similar relations to those of Western Austria. The energy of the Minis- 
try of Instruction under the direction of Thun in the regeneration of pub- 
lic instruction in these provinces effected more in one year than had been 
done in any previous decade. The first thing done was a complete en- 
rolment of the common schools. The total number was found to be 10,- 
422, of which there were in Hungary 4,471 catholic, 221 Greek, 879 Lu- 
theran, 1,771 Calvinist, and 83 Jewish—in the Banat, 349 catholic, 181 
Greek, 47 Lutheran, 15 Calvinist, and 12 Jewish—in Croatia, 196 cath- 
olic, 82 Greek, and 1 Jewish—in Transylvania, 657 catholic, 367 Greek, 
461 Lutheran, 563 Calvinist, and 116 unitarian. With great uniformity 
-two-thirds of these schools had but a single class, while of high schools 
there were 393 in Hungary, 26 in the Banat, 12 in Croatia, and 47 in 
Transylvania, and of female schools in the same provinces respectively 
894, 22, 13, and 195. According to the language of instruction there 
were in Hungary 777 German, 1,711 Slavic, 3,984 Magyar, 246 Wallach, 
and 761 mixed—in the Banat, 204 German, 196 Slavic, 77 Magyar, 15 
Wallach, and 112 mixed—in Croatia, 3 German, 157 Slavic, and 69 mixed 
—in Transylvania, 455 German, 949 Magyar, 742 Wallach, and 18 mixed. 
The average salary in the different districts of Hungary was from 90 fl. to 
150 fi., in the Banat 210 f1., and in Croatia 250 fl. The total number of 
teachers was 14,131 in Hungary, 1,292 in the Banat, and 477 in Croatia, 
of whom 6,003 were catechists, 874 assistants, and 118 female teachers. 
The percentage of attendance in the districts of Hungary was from 30 
to 60 per cent. of boys and from 22 to 47 per cent. of girls—in the Ba- 
nat 43 per cent of boys and 29 per cent. of girls—in Croatia 11 per cent. 
—and in Transylvania 26 per cent of both sexes. 

Effort was first made for the increase of schools and classes, the better 
position of the teachers, the enlargement of school-buildings, &c., in which 
the Ministry met with the hearty cooperation of many of the communities, 
and among the considerable sums at various times contributed in this be- 
half may be mentioned the gift from Baron Haynau of 1,000,000 fi. to the 
Hungarian Jews for the conspicuous part taken by them in the revolution, 
to be spent in the erection of model high schools. Teachers were drawn 
from the western provinces, sometimes at considerable expense, and as 
there were no trained female teachers the new larger female schools were 
entrusted to the female religious orders. The gradual introduction of 
more energetic school supervision largely increased the attendance of 
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scholars, the long interruptions of the country schools in summer became 
less frequent, calligraphy, drawing and singing were almost for the first 
time introduced, and Sunday schools for adults, hitherto almost unknown, 
were established in many places. The publication of the Hungarian 
“School Messenger” was commenced in 1856. The western districts of 
Hungary, (Oedenburg and Pesth-Ofen,) were preeminently active, taxing 
themselves heavily for school purposes and in five years doubling the 
number of their schools. The ‘‘ Puszta” or “Tanya” schools were an 
entirely new creation, by which elementary instruction was given to the 
scattered villages in the out-lying districts of the cities of lower Hungary. 
Szegedin, for example, had within its jurisdiction a territory of thirteen 
square miles in extent, (290 English square miles,) in which over 2,000 
children were growing up in complete ignorance. This territory was now 
divided into twenty districts, school houses were erected, and appropria- 
tions made for the support of teachers. Where permanently located 
teachers were out of the question, circuit teachers were employed, and by 
some of the bishops Franciscan monks were sent out as teachers for the 
inhabitants of the steppes. 

The Banat resumed the activity of the days of Theresa. The school 
buildings destroyed in the war were rebuilt, new ones erected, others en-: 
larged, and in 1854 but two catholic parishes remained without common 
schools. Even Croatia and Slavonia were aroused to effort. The number 
of schools doubled and the attendance increased to nearly thirty per cent., 
though still over 900 villages with 20,000 children remained without 
schools. The Jews everywhere were conspicuous for the interest felt by 
them in the education of their children. Even the previously wholly 
neglected gipsy tribes (which number 60,000 in Hungary and over 80,- 
000 in Transylvania) were brought to some extent under instruction, the 
recently more strict enforcement of the domicile and passport laws com- 
pelling them to partially lay aside their nomadic habits and engage in set- 
tledemployments. In Transylvania the improvement of the catholic schools 
was effected more slowly, owing to the smaller proportion of the catholic 
population and the slower recovery from the disasters of the civil war. 
The Szecklers have made a notable advance since 1855, and Klausenburg, 
Hermannstadt and Cronstadt have emulated the cities of Hungary. — 

Legislation was at first chiefly limited to reaffirming the “‘Systema” of 
1846 for all the Roman and Greek catholic, Greek, and Jewish schools in 
all the provinces, excepting Transylvania. In 1851 the text-book system 
of Western Austria was introduced and new books prepared, or the old 
ones revised, and in 1854 the gratuitous granting of books to the needy 
was commenced. Private instruction was discouraged and placed under 
stricter supervision. In 1853 the establishment of Teachers’ Seminaries 
was undertaken by the government, resulting in the founding of sixteen 
Roman and one Greek catholic and two Greek schools in the different 
provinces, besides one for female teachers, and attendance at such an in- 
stitution was in 1856 made indispensable for newly located teachers, both 
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male and female. Successive acts were passed assimilating the system of 
common schools more and more to that of the western provinces and 
gradually extending the scope of its action, until in 1859 the incorpora- 
tion of all the above mentioned schools into the one general educational 
system of the Empire may be considered to have been completed—and 
though there was no want of complaint of the too direct interference of 
the civil authorities and of the undue encouragement of the German lan- 
guage, yet the essential improvement in the condition of the schools was 
generally recognized. 

Considering the common school as in the strictest sense a sectarian in- 
stitution, the government refrained from interfering with the school affairs 
of the protestants, beyond defining the character of the high school and 
requiring the permanent settlement of teachers. Forms were prescribed 
. for their appointment only so far as they desired exemption from military 
service. Earnest endeavors were made in each of the evangelical denom- 
inations and in the ynitarian to establish a fixed school system, but un- 
successfully. Still, improvements were made and schools and school at- 
tendance were increased in the Lutheran communities and to a less extent 
in the Calvinist. The permanent settlement of the teachers resulted ben- 
eficially, but the want of uniformity in the course of study and the ineffi- 
cient supervision made cooperation difficult. 

The statistics of 1858, approximately correct, show that the common 
schools had increased to 13,106, of which Hungary had 5,323 catholic, 
876 Greek, 944 Lutheran, 1,920 Calvinist, and 258 Jewish—the Banat, 
529 catholic, 595 Greek, 61 Lutheran, 22 Calvinist, and 43 Jewish—Cro- 
atia, 298 catholic, 88 Greek, and 4 Jewish—Transylvania, 830 catholic, 
573 Greek, 529 Lutheran, 603 Calvinist, 107 umtarian, and 3 Jewish, 
The percentage of attendance in the several districts of Hungary was from 
41 to 84 per cent. of boys and from 30 to 72 per cent. of girls—in the 
Banat, 71 per cent. of boys and 41 of girls—in Croatia, 13 per cent.— 
in Slavonia, 23 per cent.—and in Transylvania 62 per cent. of boys and 
43 of girls. : 

For the regulation of the gymnasiums of Hungary and its former de- 
pendencies the “ Plan of Organization” of the western provinces was pre- 
scribed in 1850, and here the sectarian character was so far made sec- 
ondary that valid certificates could be issued only by such as were organ- 
ized essentially in accordance with it. The catholic gymnasiums were 
soon altered in one way or another so as to conform to its requirements. 
But as, on the other hand, only a single lower gymnasium of all the pro- 
testant institutions consented to adapt itself to the plan, all the rest were 
in 1851 declared private institutions until a reorganization should be 
effected. The maturity examination was also introduced, though limited 
to some extent in the branches included. In 1853, in order to correct the 
existing want of uniformity, a general course of study was prescribed, and 
also regulations for the examination of candidates for teacherships. New 
gymnasiums, as models under the new system, were erected by the State 
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and provided with able teachers from the western provincs—at Presburg 
and Ofen in 1852, at Neusohl, Kaschau, and Leutschau in 1853, and at 
Unghvar in 1854. The course of study provided that the language of the 
majority of scholars should be chiefly used in instruction in the lower 
classes, and the German predominantly in the upper gymnasium, or at 
least in the highest class, for all subjects but religion and the native lan- 
guage, without excluding the latter as an aid. The protestant gymnasi- 
ums complied but slowly with the requirements of the law and as in 1857 
only seven complete and three four-class institutions had completed their 
reorganization, the rest were deprived of the title of gymnasium, except- 
ing four complete and ten lower gymnasiums which promised a speedy 
change and were simply deprived of the “‘ public right” of granting cer- 
tificates—as was also the Greek gymnasium at Neusatz. 

The elements of opposition to the new system are thus seen to have 
acted far more powerfully here than in the western provinces. Not only 
did the representatives of both the protestant sects favor the extreme 
national party, but it found many supporters among the religious orders. 
The public feeling was strongly against those gymnasiums in which Ger- 
man was exclusively used as the language of instruction, and a preference 
was expressed even for the mixed German and Latin that had once been 
usual. Clamors also arose against the introduction of Greek, the system 
of department teachers, and the overburdening of the scholars. Up to 
1859 only three teachers of the religious gymnasiums and as many of the 
protestant had submitted to the prescribe@ examination. The Ministry 
finally was induced in that year to allow to the corporation supporting a 
gymnasium the determination of the language of iastruction, still main- 
taining German as an obligatory study and as the language to be em- 
ployed in the maturity examination. Less opposition was shown in 
Transylvania, the Saxon protestants especially favoring the new system. 

There therefore remained in 1859, in all the provinces, 90 “public” 
gymnasiums, of which 14 were State institutions, 13 communal, 37 be- 
longing to the religious orders, 10 Lutheran, 11 Calvinist, 3 unitarian, one 
Greek catholic, and one orthodox Greek. Of these again there were in 
Hungary 31 complete and 28 lower gymnasiums, with 658 teachers and 
11,209 students—in the Banat, two complete and three lower gymnasiums, 
with 53 teachers and 1,098 students—in Croatia and Slavonia, four com- 
plete and two lower gymnasiums, with 78 teachers and 1,047 students— 
in Transylvania, sixteen complete and six lower gymnasiums, with 282 
teachers and 4,018 students. At the remaining fifteen private gymnasi- 
ums there were 127 teachers and 2,269 students. Of the entire number 
of students, 11,061 were catholic, 1,176 Greek, 5,851 protestant, 250 uni- 
‘tarian, and 1,293 Jewish—as to race, 10,902 were Magyars, 3,239 Ger- 
mans, 2,626 Slaves, and 1,658 Wallachs. 

But, on the other hand, in its measures for promoting real instruction 
the government met with no hindrance. Until 1848 the only real school 
in Hungary had been that at Presburg. In 1859 there had been estab- 
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lished two complete and three lower State real schools, one complete com- 
munal school at Pesth, and three lower ones in the Banat, and also two 
complete and four lower Lutheran schools, with a total of 153 teachers. 
and 2,159 pupils. Many of the teachers were drawn from the western 
provinces. The language of instruction was principally German—in five 
schools, to some extent otherwise. To the institution at Pesth there was 
also attached a trade school similar to that at Vienna, and a course was 
opened for fitting teachers for the burgher schools. 

In October, 1860, the organization of the provinces was restored to its 
former basis, and the first action on the part of Hungary in respect to 
public instruction was the restoration of the earlier system of administra- 
tion. The territory was again divided into five literary districts, over 
each of which was placed a Director of Edygation, with two associates, 
immediately subordinate through the “School Board” to the government, 
and having under his supervision the catholic and Jewish schools of every 
grade within his district. The evangelical school districts were left un- 
changed, coinciding with the four superintendencies of each sect. The 
Greek schools so far as not exclusively under the control of the episcopal 
authorities, were under the immediate care of the government. 

With all other officials who were not naturalized citizens of Hungary, 
all “foreign” teachers were required to leave the kingdom before the 
close of the year 1861. These men, who had devoted themselves inde- 
fatigably to the duties of their positions, had been already subjected to 
much hostility, injustice, and insult, and even natives of Hungary who 
had favored the school reform, lost their intluence and preferred to leave 
the kingdom, at least temporarily. For the common schools, meanwhile, 
the existing regulations were nominally retained, but for the gymnasiums 
a convention’ of teachers met at Ofen in August, 1561, by whom a new 
course of study was prepared, which was however not carried into opera- 
tion. A provisional organization was prescribed by the government in 
October of the same year, which was shortly afterwards confirmed. By 
this, class teachers were again employed in the two lower classes, the 
same teacher giving instruction in all the branches of his class. The de- 
partment system of teachers commenced with the third class. As to the 
language of instruction, the gymnasium became either exclusively Mag- 
yar, or mixed—some other native language being employed in the latter, 
conjointly with the Magyar, commencing with the third class, or earlier 
if expressly desired by the parents. Instruction in German is-obligatory 
even in the purely Magyar schools, and wherever the population belongs 
to different races the native tongue of each is made an obligatory study. 
Great stress_is still laid upon the Latin language, to which forty-five 
hours weekly are given in all the eight classes, while mathematics re- 
ceives but seventeen, and Greek in the upper gymnasium but six. The 
other branches are geography and history, natural history, physics, and 
philosophy. The total number of hours per week is from eighteen to 
twenty-three in each class. In August, 1862, an examining board for 
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candidates for gymnasial teacherships was appointed, without whose ap- 
proval no teacher could be thereafter located, and even those already en- 
gaged were required to submit to an examination, those only being ex- 
cepted who had received a doctorate. A thorough knowledge of the 
Magyar language is required of a!] candidates. Essentially the same reg- 
ulations have been adopted by the evangelical gymnasiums. 

In 1863 there were in Hungary ninety gymnasiums—fifty-eight cath- 
olic, fourteen Lutheran, fifteen Calvinist, two common to both sects, and 
one Greek. Twenty-seven of the catholic, five of the Lutheran, and the 
Greek were lower gymnasiums. Of instructors, 641 were regular teach- 
ers, 146 assistants and 137 associate teachers. At the catholic schools, 
98 per cent of the directors and 84 per cent of the remaining fegular 
teachers were ecclesiastics—at the evangelical, but twenty-five and six- 
teen per cent. The number of students was 21,052, distributed very un- 
equally, several gymnasiums having from six to eight hundred, while 
nineteen had each less than one hundred pupils. In religion, 11,375 were 
Roman catholic, 917 Greek catholic, 920 Greek, 2,365 Lutheran, 3,739 
Calvinist, and 1,733 Jewish. Maturity examinations were held at twenty- 
six catholic and fourteen evangelical instifutions, anc of 1,165 students 
ninety per cent. were approved. 7 

It had soon become evident that the new course of study was separating 
the gymnasiums of Hungary from those of Western Austria and making 
it difficult for their students to enter the higher institutions of that coun- 
try, while it had been so variously understood and applied by the differ- 
ent gymnasiums that there was very little uniformity among themselves. 
Accordingly, in 1864, the teachers of many of them were consulted 
respecting a revision of the course and their opinions have.been submitted 
to a commission, who will report to the Educational Council. 

In the real schools littke change has been made, except that the Magyar 
element is here also made more prominent and increased importance given 
to that language and to the geography and history of Hungary. There 
are four complete and ten lower real schools, of which four are State in- 
stitutions and the remainder communal, with 140 teachers (of whom but 
24 are ecclesiastics,) and 2,185 students—616 German and 1,330 Magyar 
—1,540 Roman catholic, and 392 Jewish. Four schools average over 300 
pupils, and seven have less than 100 each. 

Of the present number of common schools in Hungary there are no re- 
liable statistics. It may, however, be said generally that their number 
has somewhat declined, the communities not being required by law to 
maintain their schools and therefore permitting them to go to decay— 
especially in the Northern and Eastern portions among the Ruthenes and 
Wailachs. 

In Croatia and Slavonia the overthrow of the Austrian system was less 
violent and complete ; the foreign teachers were removed more gradually, 
the school administration was unchanged, and the course of study pre- 
pared by the diet of 1861 for all institutions, from the common schools to 
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the projected university, has remained inoperative. The system therefore 
of Western Austria, introduced in 1849 for the intermediate schools, still 
remains essentially in force. The language of instruction is the Croatian, 
though at all the gymnasiums and at the real school at Agram the Ger- 
man language is an obligatory study—as is also true of the Italian at the 
real school at Fiume. There are four complete and two Jower gymnasi- 
ums, with 72 teachers and 1,116 students, of whom 999 are Roman cath- 
olic. The real school at Agram has twelve teachers and 119 students. 
The common schools remain essentially as in 1860. In 1863 there were 
23 high and 502 trivial schools. At 202 schools Sunday instruction to 
adults was also given. The number of pupils was 36,390, the attendance 
being forty-five per cent. of the boys and forty-three per cent. of the girls. 
In the language of instruction, 378 were Croat, 7 German, and 140 mixed 
—in religion, 394 Roman catholic and 115 Greek. 

Transylvania severed to a less extent its connection with Western Aus- 
tria. Of the modification in the gymnasial course of study enacted by the 
higher authorities of the several denominations and approved by the gov- 
ernment, the most important was that making instruction in the geogra- 
phy and history of Transylvania more detailed in its character, and ad- 
mitting metaphysics and moral philosophy into the two higher classes. 
The Calvinist institutions varied most from the existing arrangement. 
The language of instruction at all the Lutheran and at the two principal 
catholic gymnasiums is German, at the remainder Magyar. At the five 
complete and two lower Roman Catholic gymnasiums, the one ‘Greek 
catholic, the six Lutheran, and the one unitarian, there were in 1863, 207 
teachers, and 3,170 students, of whom 837 were German, 1,151 Magyar, 
and 1,120 Wallach—1,707 Roman and Greek catholic, 697 evangelical, 
825 unitarian, and 333 Greek and Armenian. Of the complete Greek 
gymnasium and the six Calvinist, (the gymnasial courses at the four col- 
leges and two distinct gymnasiums,) no statistics are given. Maturity 
examinations are held at all the complete gymnasiums. 

We have little information respecting the real and common schools of 
Transylvania. The former have retained essentially their earlier organ- 
ization. The four Lutheran schools have 31 teachers with 358 students. 
The common schools in the Hungarian and Szeckler districts, left to the 
care of the communities, have lost much that should have been preserved. 
A complete census of these was made in 1865. 
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SUPERIOR EDUCATION IN AUSTRIA. 





TABLE IL—INSTITUTIONS OF SECONDARY AND SUPERIOR 
EDUCATION. 





Stadent Outlay. {Bursar-| Endow. 


| ships. | ments. 


Universities. florins. | | florins. 
165,671 256 21,583 
25.372 | 7 | 1,267 
25.053 | 52 | 

66,864 | 








Lyc 
Salzburg, w ith Theol Philos, and Medicine 
inz 
Laibach “* ® a 
Klagenfurth « 
Klausenburg » 





In Hungary, 14* ..... 





Seminaries ror Divines. 
Vienna (Protestant) 
Redemptorists (for their order)...... " 





Przemysl § 
Lemberg 
—— (Greek ae 








| 


| 
Cottecrs or Paitosopnyt | 127,089 38 | 2140 
! | 


| 
{for boys.| 31, 19: | 948,151 | 163 | 29.097 
Srectat Inerrretions ‘iorgiris..| 10, 29, 429 | 21,775 21) 2026 


oe y § Catholic .| 16 | 899 25,458 | 505.350 | 446 | 20,516 
( Protestant 14 ay 2,451 | 12,963 13 72 

1,378 | 35,038 | _ 915,508 681 | 53,850 

Total cost of the higher establishments for! ——- ——— a 
education, without including Hungary .. on 222 | 1,868 50,497 | 1, 1,578,955 | “1,387 104,558 | 





Gymnastag (G 





* 2 at Presburg; 2 Raab; 1 Agram, Debreczin, Eperies, Erlau, Grosswardein, Kismark, 
Cashau, Oedenburg, Popa, Suros-Putak. 


+ At Kerestur and Torda. 


¢ At Krems, Kremsmunster, G*rz, Trent, Budweis, Leitomischl, Pilsen, Brinn, Nikolsburg, 
Przemysi, Tarnopol, Czernowitz, Zara, Milan, Brescia, Cremona, Mantua, Bergamo, Como, 
Lodi, Venice, Verona, Udine, Vicenza. 

In Hungury, at Stein am Auger and Szeyechin, 2. 


§ Hungary has 67 Catholic and 13 Protestant t Gymnasia. 


The Mining Academy at Sch itz has 7 P. 233 Students: it costs 11,500 florins, 
and has 55 Bursarships endowed with 11,000 florins annually. 
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IX. SCHOOLS AS THEY WERE IN THE UNITED STATES 
SIXTY AND SEVENTY YEARS AGO. 


Fifth Article. 
= 





“VISIT TO DR. DWIGHT’S SCHOOL AT GREENFIELD HILL, FAIRFIELD, OT.* 


Boston, July 13th, 1790. 

On my way to this place I stopped at the house of the Rev. Mr. —— + in Con- 
necticut. My acquaintance with him began at Cambridge during the late war, 
and I was very happy to renew it. He now teaches an academy consisting of 
sixteen boys, most of whom board in his family. He prevailed upon me to rest 
at his house two days, both of which I spent in the most agreeable manner. I 
was pleased with the order of his family. His wife is a pleasant, sensible wo- 
man, and he has three promising children. But I was principally struck with 
his manner of teaching, and his behavior to his scholars. By particular invita- 
tion I went into his school, where I met only six of his boys. The rest were 
getting their lessons under trees on different parts of his farm. The six boys 
just mentioned composed a class. They were learning geography. Never did 
I hear this science taught in such an agreeable manner. The whole class sat 
down before him, and the lecture was after the manner of a conversatign. The 
teacher entertained them with anecdotes of places, picked up from modern trav- 
els, all of which were new to me, and extremely interesting to young people. 
The class asked him questions, which he answéred with ease and politeness. 
In short, I began to think I saw the father of a family talking to his children, 
rather than a schoolmaster instructing his boys. Afte* this class was dismissed 
a second was called, who said a lesson in the same easy manner upon the his- 
tory of England. A third class concluded the exercises of the forenoon by ex- 
hibiting specimens of their skill in a very common and useful species of compo- 
sition. They had been made to correspond with each other, and their letters 
were examined with the most scrupulous exactness by their master in gram- 
mar, punctuation, the proper place for capitals, and in perspicuity of expression. 
I recollect he found fault with only one of this class, and that was for not placing 
dots over the é and strokes across the ¢ as often as those letters occurred in his 
performance. Such omissions, he said, betray haste and carelessness, and lead 
gradually to the writing of a slovenly and unintelligible hand. 

On the afternoon of the second day I spent with this excellent man his whole 
school accompanied him into his meadow, where they assisted him in hauling 
home his hay, and securing it in his barnyard. In our walk home, after the 





* Extract from a letter written “to a friend in Wilmington, Delaware,’’ and published in the 
Universal Asylum and Columbian Magazine, (Phil.,) for Sept., 1790, under the title of ‘‘ Improved 
Mode of Education.” 

t The blank in this letter can probably be filled with the name of Rev. Timothy Dwight, who 
had the most remarkable private academy in New England, at Greenfield Hill in the town of Fair- 
field, on the post-road between New York and Boston, between the years 1783 and 1795. 
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work of the day was over, he gave his boys a lecture upon the different kinds 
of grasses; he mentioned the time of the first use of each of them in agricul- 
ture, the best methods of cultivating them, and the different kinds that were 
most proper for different anintals. The conversation at meals was truly delight- 
ful and instructing. It would fill a small volume to mention all the new and 
useful observations which fell from him at his table, all of which were calcu- 
lated to improve the understandings, or better the hearts of his pupils. I shall 
only mention one thing which struck me very agreeably. He read a chapter 
in the New Testament every morning, and one in the Old Testament every even- 
ing, as part of family worship. After reading a chapter in the evening, he ex- 
plained the meaning of many of the ceremonies of the Jewish church, and 
showed their fulfillment in the history of our Saviour, or in some of the doc- 
trines of Christianity. The next evening he examined his scholars upon the 
subject of the preceding lecture. Their answers were extremely pertinent and 
satisfactory. A better mode could not be devised to instruct young people in 
the Christian religion, or to furnish them with arguments against the deists. 
Before I parted with my kind host, I asked him whether he had adopted the 
idea of Dr. Franklin, Dr. Rush, and others, respecting the inutility of the dead 
languages. He tédld me.that he had adopted it in part, but that the prejudices 
of his countrymen forbade his banishing those languages entirely from his 
school. He said that he had discovered a new way of teaching them, and that 
none of his boys ever spent more than two years,in learning them. He added, 
that he thought the time was coming when it would be as absurd to teach the 
Latin and Greek languages indiscriminately in our schools, as it would now be 


to navigate a vessel by coasting instead ofa magnet. * * * #*# 


“BOARDING ROUND” IN VERMONT. 


We make the following extract from a little pamphlet, illustrative of the life 
of a country schoolmaster in Vermont, when ‘boarding round” was practiced. 


Monday.—Went to board at Mr. B——’s; had a baked gander for dinner;. 
suppose from its size, the thickness of the skin and other venerable appear- 
ances, to have been one of the first settlers of Vermont; made a slight impres- 
sion on the patriarch’s breast. Supper—cold gander and potatoes; family con- 
sisting of the man, good wife, daughter Peggy, four boys, Pompey the dog, and 
a brace of cats; fire built in the square room about nine o'clock, and a pile of 
wood lay by the fireplace; saw Peggy scratch her fingers, and couldn’t take 
the hint; felt squeamish about the stomach, and talked of going to bed; Peggy 
looked sullen, and put out the fire in the square room; went to bed, and 
dreamed of having eaten a quantity of stone wall. 

Tuesday.—Cold gander for breakfast, swamp tea and some nut cake—the latter 
some consolation. Dinner—the legs, &c., of the gander, done up warm—one 
nearly dispatched. Supper—the other leg, &., cold; went to bed as Peggy 
was carrying in the fire to the square room; dreamed I was a mud turtle, and 
got on my back and could not get over again. 

Wednesday.—Cold gander for breakfast; complained of sickness, and could 
eat nothing. Dinner—wings, &c., of the gander warmed up; did my best to 
destroy them, for fear they should be left for supper; did not succeed; dreaded 
supper all the afternoon. Supper—hot Johnny cakes; felt greatly revived; 
thought I had got clear of the gander, and went to bed for a good night's rest; 
disappointed; very cool night, and couldn’t keep warm in bed; got up and 
stopped the broken window with my coat and vest; no use; froze the tip of 
my nose and one ear before morning. 

Thursday.—Cold gander again; felt much discouraged to see the gander not 
half gone; went visiting for dinner and supper; slept abroad, and had pleasant 
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Friday.—Breakfast abroad. Dinner at Mr. B——’s; cold gander and hot 
potatoes—the latter very good; ate three, aud went to school quite contented. 
Supper—cold gander and no potatoes, bread heavy and dry; had the headache 
- and couldn’t eat; Peggy much concerned; had a fire built in the square room, 
and thought she and I had better sit there out of the noise; went to bed early; 
Peggy thought too much sleep bad for the headache. 

Saturday.—Cold gander and hot Indian Johnny cake; did very well, glad to 
come off so. Dinner—cold gander again; didn’t keep school this afternoon; 
weighed and found I had lost six pounds the last week; grew alarmed; had a 
talk with Mr. B——, and concluded I had boarded out his share. 


REMINISCENCES OF SCHOOLS AND TEACHERS IN WILMINGTON, DELAWARE. 

The following extracts from Miss Elizabeth Montgomery’s “Rem- 
iniscences of Wilmington,” (Del.,) published in 1851, were copied 
and forwarded by Miss M. S. Gilpin :— 


The next place of note was an humble Methodist meeting-house, founded by 
a meek and lowly people, who would shudder at the Popish name of a church, 
though they did decorate it with evergreens on Christmas, and kept the day as 
a religious festival. It has been so often enlarged that hardly a relic of the 
original is left. Now it can vie with many buildings in large cities, and is called 
“Ashbury Church.” 

We must not pass this primitive place of worship without a tribute of respect 
to John Thelwell, its devoted patron from its early dawn, and (with his worthy 
wife) faithful unto death. It would be easier for us to say what he did not than 
to recount his numerous duties. He was a ruler, an exhorter, and an efficient 
class-leader with these people. He was clerk of the market too, and once he 
weighed a woman’s butter which was wanting in balance, and was about to 
take away the basket. She being near-sighted, and he having but one eye, she 
took the advantage by daubing a pound in the other eye, and thus made off 
with her effects. 

He held the office of bell-man from time immemorial as crier. Many at this 
day remember Daddy Thelwell and his big bell, tingling as he passed, and 
warning the burgesses to attend their meeting in the little town chamber over 
the end of the lower market-house. Those are yet living who heard the joyful 
sound of his old bell ringing in their ears, arousing them from repose, his voice 
echoing loud and long, “Cornwallis is taken!” Could you believe, after being 
faithful to all these duties, he should be a schoolmaster, and of some note, too! 

The more ancient hornbook, scarcely now remembered, became out of use 
in this country, and ceased to be imported from England when we undertook 
to teach ourselves learning after the Revolution. It was soon below our ex- 
pectations, for it only contained the alphabetic letters, the numerals and the 
Lord's Prayer. These, fastened on a small thin board, about the size of a small 
spelling-book page, were securely: nailed to it with a strip of bright brass for a 
margin, and covered with a plate of horn so transparent as to render the text 
clearly to be read, yet fully defended from the unwashed fingers of the pupils. 
One of the British poets has immortalized this elementary guide to all the future 
learning of our advanced age: 

Hail, ancient book, most. venerable code, 
Learning’s first cradle and its last abode; 
The huge unnumber’d volumes which we see, 
By lazy plagiarists are stolen from thee; 
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But future times to thy sufficient store 
Shall ne’er presume to add one letter more. 
Thee will I sing in homely wainscot bound. 
The golden verge encompassing around, 
The faithful horn in front from age to age 
Preserving thy invaluable page. 


But the intruding successor to teach the alphabet, spelling, reading and gram- 
mar, was Dilworth’s spelling-book, with small print, like worn out newspaper 
type. The present generation would not now study such dim lights. 
At the foot of Quaker Hill Mr. Thelwell had commenced teaching, but was 
* goon promoted to the little senate chamber over the market-house, and this, at 
the corner of King and Third streets, was long his room. Most boys and girls 
were his pupils, at least during a part of their school-days. The boys’ entrance 
was front, the girls’ up an alley. Even in those primitive days there were some 
unruly children; but he adhered most strictly to the letter of Solomon’s advice, 
and “never spared the rod.” The rattan or ferule seemed to be in perpetual 
motion, and were as common in his seminary as gymnastics at this day, and 
woe to the boy mounted to receive the reward of his exploits or omissions! 
But wondrous strange if after.such an exhibition he should return to school 
subdued. It can only be accounted for, that independence was not fully under- 
stood in the young Republic. Certainly it was not carried out as in this day. 
The Bible was used for the senior class, and also Gough’s Arithmetic, with 
sums in simple division that would fill a large slate, and puzzle many a brain, 
and cause showers of tears. This school was opened every morning by prayer 
and singing a hymn. 
The village all declared how much he knew; 
*Twas certain he could write and cipher too; 
Lands he could measure, times and tides presage, 
And e’en the story ran that he could guage. 


But past is all his fame. The very spot 
Where many a time he triumphed is forgot. 


Miss Debby Thelwell, the eldest daughter, assisted and kept the girls in or- 
der; she was a very worthy woman, but with no literary pretensions. Miss 
Polly rarely entéred; she was timid and more refined. After the father’s death 
the sisters united and taught young children for many years, until this worthy 
family were removed by death from useful employment. 


On the northeast corner of Second street was a school of long standing for 
girla— 
There, in her noisy mansion, skilled to rule, 

The village mistress taught her little school; 
Well had the boding tremblers learned to trace 
The day’s disasters in her morning face. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Way was a celebrated teacher of needle-work, so important 
for misses in those times that even the art of shirt-making was strictly attended 
to, and fitting and cutting were taught here with neatness and care. Most of 
the older females, brought up in this town, have been her pupils. 

Mrs. Way was a very respectable and worthy woman; she had received an 
education superior to most women of her day, and was endowed with a strong 
mind and strict principles of morality, yet an irritable temper was a drawback 
to her usefulness, and it was annoying to some of her pupils. She was a disci- 
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plinarian of the old school, and strictly adhered to the wise king’s advice. A 
bunch of switches or cat-o'ninetails were freely used to correct the naughty. 

Leather spectacles were worn for slighted work. Much attention was paid 
to the position, for if the head leaned down, Jamestown-weed burs strung on 
tape were ready for a necklace, or if a person stooped, a steele was at hand. 
This was the length of the waist, and held up the chin by a piece extending 
round the neck, and a strap confined it down. It was not very comfortable to 
the wearer, though fitted to make the “crooked ways straight,” but a morocco 
spider worn on the back, confined to the shoulders by a belt, was more usual. 

The celebrated painter, Benjamin West, had been the companion of Mrs. 
Way’s childhood and youth. As absent friends, they kept up a correspondence 
in age, and it seemed much pleasure to her to relate anecdotes of his early days. 

Isaac Hendrickson, of Swedish descent, and then one of the most respectable 
shipping merchants, married her only daughter, a handsome and lovely woman, 
and highly esteemed. He owned the opposite corner where they lived. Mrs. 
Way was aged, and had declined teaching to live with her daughter. Her-only 
son, a young physician, was also an inmate of this family. Mrs. H. and the 
Doctor both fell victims to the yellow fever of 1798. This sore calamity 
“brought down her gray hairs in sorrow to the grave.” 


SCHOOL LIFE IN RHODE ISLAND. 
Dr. Channing thus describes the discipline of the dame school of his boyhood 
in Newport, R. I, (1780-1794:) 


“T was a little amused with the objection which you say the ——s made to 
your proposed’school, that you want those essential qualifications of a teacher 
y hairs and spectacles. This objection brought back to my mind the ven- 
erable schoolmistress under whose care my infant faculties were unfo'ded. She, 
indeed, would have suited the ——s toahair. Her nose was peculiarly privi- 
leged and honored, for it bore two spectacles. The locks which strayed from 
her close mob-cap were most evidently the growth of other times. She sat ina 
large easy-chair, and, unlike the insect forms of modern days, she filled the ca- 
pacious seat. Her title was Madam, a title which she exclusively enjoyed. 
When we entered her door we kissed our hands, and Madam was the first word 
which escaped our lips. But I would not have you suppose that there was 
nothing but a title, and spectacles, and gray locks to insure our respect. 
Madam was wiser than the ——s. She did not trust chiefly to age. On the 
right arm of her easy-chair there reclined what to common eyes appeared only 
a long, round stick; but so piercing was its vision, so quick its hearing, so rapid 
its motions, so suddenly did it reach the whispering or idle delinquent, that 
Ovid, had he known it, would have been strongly tempted to trace it, by many 
a strange metamorphosis, back to Argus, or some other watchful, sleepless 
being of ancient mythology. We, trembling wights, were satisfied with feel- 
ing, and had no curiosity to explore its hidden properties. Do you ask where 
this mysterious wand is to be found? I fear it is irrecoverably lost. The storm 
of revolution, which has so lately passed over us, not contented with breaking 
the sceptres and hurling down the thrones of monarchs, burst into the school- 
room, and Madam’s title and rod were swept away in the general desolation.” 


As he grew older William was advanced to the boarding and day school of 
Mr. Rogers, which was considered the best in the town, and indeed had so high 
a reputation, that boys from a distance, especially from the South, were sent 
to his charge. It was the habit of that time to use flogging as the common 
penalty, and no master would then have responded, as all good ones must now 
do, to the words of Vogel:—‘ When we teachers become fully competent to 
our work the necessity of corporeal punishment will cease altogether.” This is 
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mentioned because it is certain that what he then experienced outraged his 
sensitive honor, and served to arouse the feeling of indignation against any 
form of violence used toward children which grew so strong in him in later 
years. He would often tell an anecdote of a little boy in school trying to shield 
with his arms a larger one whom the master was about to whip. The contrast 
of the great heart with the small physical power, the noble position of the young 
remonstrant against tyranny, produced an indelible impression upon his child- 
ish imagination, and made the severity of the teacher and the quarreling of the 
children detestable and hideous.* 


Judge Story, in a letter to the biographer of Dr. Channing on the influence 
which surrounded that eminent man in his college career at Harvard between 


1794 and 1798, writes: 


You express a desire “to obtain some general views of the circumstances 
under which the students lived.” I believe that this can be best done by giv- 
ing you a brief sketch of the state of college, and the relation which the stu- 
dents had with the existing college government. Things are so much changed 
since that it is somewhat difficult to realize all the influences which then sur- 
rounded them. In the first place as to the course of studies. It was far more 
confined and limited than at present. In Greek we studied Xenophon’s Ana- 
basis and a few books of the Iliad; in Latin, Sallust and a few books of Livy; 
in Mathematics, Saunderson’s Algebra and a work on Arithmetic; in Natural 
Philosophy, Enfield’s Natural Philosophy and Ferguson’s Astronomy; in Rhet- 
oric, an abridgment of Blair’s Lectures and the article on Rhetoric in the “ Pre- 
ceptor ;” in Metaphysics, Watt’s Logic and Locke on the Human Understand- 
ing; in History, Millot’s Elements; in Theology, Doddridge’s Lectures; in 
grammatical studies, Lowth’s Grammar. I believe this is near tht whole, if not 
the whole, course of our systematical studies. The college library was at that 
time far less comprehensive and suited to the wants of students than at present. 
It was not as easily accessible, and, indeed, was not frequented by them. No 
modern language was taught except French, and that only one day in the 
week by a non-resident instructor. 

The means of knowledge from external sources was very limited. The inter- 
course between us and foreign countries was infrequent, and I might almost say 
that we had no means of access to any literature and science except the En- 
glish. Even in respect to this we had little more than a semi-annual importa- 
tion of the most common works, and a few copies supplied and satisfied the 
market. The English periodicals were then few in number, and I do not re- 
member any one that was read by the students except the Monthly Magazine, 
(the old Monthly,) and that was read but by a few. I have spoken of our semi- 
annual importations, and it is literally true, that two ships only plied as regu- 
lar packets between Boston and London, one in the Spring and one in the Au- 
tumn, and their arrival was an era in our college life. 

In respect to, academical intercourse the students had literally none that was 
not purely official except with each other. The different classes were almost 
strangers to each other, and cold reserve generally prevailed between them. 
The system of “ fagging” (as it was called) was just then dying out, and I be- 
lieve that my own class was the first that was not compelled to perform this 
drudgery at the command of the Senior class in the most humble services. The 
students had no connection whatsoever with the inhabitants of Cambridge by 
private social visits. There was none between the families of the president and 
professors of the college and the students. The régime of the old school in 
manners and habits then prevailed. The president and professors were never 
approached except in the most formal way and upon official occasions; and in 
the college yard (if I remember rightly) no student was permitted to be with 


his hat on if one of the professors was there. 
s 





* Memoir of William Ellery Channing, Vol. L, p. 44. 





Vil. ENGLISH PEDAGOGY—OLD AND NEW. 





‘CHARLES HOOLE. 


Cartes Hoote, an eminent schoolmaster in his day, and the 
author of at least twenty-four contributions to the pedagogical lit- 
erature of the English language, was born in Wakefield, Yorkshire, 
in 1610. After receiving his elementary training in the free school 
of his native place under Robert Doughtie, a Cantabrigian of high 
reputation, he proceeded at the age of eighteen to Lincoln College, 
Oxford, on the advice of his kinsman, Dr. Robert Sanderson, where 
he earned the reputation of a superior scholar in the Latin, Greek 
and Hebrew languages, and in philosophy. After receiving the 
degree of bachelor of arts, he commenced teaching in 1633-in Lin- 
colnshire, and in Rotherham, Yorkshire, and acquired from the start 
considerable note in his vocation, and about 1649 he was invited to 
London by several noted citizens to start a private grammar school, 
first in Redcross Lane, and afterward (1651) in Token House Garden 
in Lothvury near the Royal Exchange, where, according to Wood, 
“the generality of the youth under him were instructed to a mira- 
cle.” He afterward removed to Montmouthshire on the urgent 
request of some of his old London patrons, but not being satisfied 
with the result, he accepted a prebendship in the church in Lincoln 
offered him by Bishop Sanderson, and soon after became rector of 
Stock Billerica, near Chelmsford in Essex, where he died March 7, 
1666, and “ was buried in the chancel of the church, under an arch 
in the wall, near the communion table,” according to Wood. 

Mr. Hoole published in 1633 “ Pueriles Confabulatiuncule, &c. ;” 
in 1637 he composed “The Usher’s Duty; or a Platform of Teach- 
ing Lily’s Grammar,” and “The New Discovery of the Old Art of 
Teaching,” which were printed in 1659, together with a little treat- 
ise entitled “The Petty-Schoole”—which together throw more 
light on the old and the improved methods of teaching, than any 
one publication of that period which has come to our notice. In 
1653 he published “ Phraseological Pueriles, &c.;” and in 1654 
his “Grammar in Latin and English in four parts,” first intended 
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for the use of his private grammar school, but which passed through 
several editions on the recommendation of Dr. Sanderson and others, 
of being “the shortest, orderliest, and plainest, for ease both of 
master and scholars, that has been then extant.” 

Hoole was one of the pioneer educators of his century; with 
others, he labored to improve the elementary school by composing 
and publishing a “ Plain and Easy Primer for Children wherein the 
Pictures of Beasts and Birds for each Letter in the Alphabet are 
set down, &c.,” and by translating and publishing in 1659 the “Or- 
bis Sensualium Pictus” of Comenius, under the title of “The Visi- 
ble World; or a Picture or Nomenclature of all the Chief Things 
that are in the World, and of Men’s Employments therein ”— 
“adorned with pictures, to make children understand it the better.” 
The preface anticipates many of the arguments advanced two hun- 
dred years later in favor of Object Teaching, as will be seen by these 
extracts. \ 


The Cultivation of Perception and Conception.—“ The ground of this business is, 
that sensual objects may be rightly presented to the senses, for fear they may 
not be received. I say, and say it again aloud, that this last is the foundation 
of all the rest. Now there is nothing in the understanding which was not 
before in the sense; and therefore to exercise the senses well about the right 
perceiving the differences of things, will be to lay the grounds for all wisdom 
and all wise discourse; which, because it is commonly neglected in schools, and 
the things which are to be learned are offered to scholars without being under- 
stood or being rightly presented to the senses, it cometh to pass that the work 
of teaching and learning goeth heavily onward, and affordeth little benefit.” 

The Understanding to be cultivated as well as the Memory.—* For to pack up 
many words in memory, of things not conceived in the mind, is to fill the head 
with empty imaginations, and to make the learner more to admire the multitude 
and variety, and thereby to become discouraged, than to care to treasure them 
up, in hopes to gain more knowledge of what they mean. Descend to the very 
bottom of what is taught, and proceed as nature itself doth, in an orderly way; 
first to exercise the senses well, by representing their objects to them, and then 
to fasten upon the intellect, by impressing the first notions of things upon it, 
and linking them one to another by a rational discourse. Missing this way, 
we do teach children as we do parrots, to speak they know not what.” 

Lessons with real Objects.—“ Since some things can not be pictured out with 
ink, for this reason it were to be wished, that things rare, and not easy to be 
met with withal at home, might be kept ready in every great school, that they 

‘may be showed also, as often as any words are to be made of them to the 
scholars. Thus at last this school would indeed become a school of things ob- 
vious to the senses, and an entrance to the school intellectual.” Is not the germ 
of Pestalozzianism here? The words “pictured out” are put in italics by our- 
selves to call attention to the old use of this now popular phrase. 

Use of Pictorial Illustrations.—“ Pictures are the representations of all visible 
things of the whole world. Such a dress may entice witty children, that they 
may not conceit a torment to be in the school. For it is apparent that children, 
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even from their infancy almost, are delighted with pictures. And it will be very 
well worth the pains to have brought to pass, that scare-crows may be taken 
away out of Wisdom’s gardens.” 

Use of Blackboard.—But little is said on this piece of school apparatus. It is, 
however, interesting to know that in a description of a school, written two cen- 
turies since, this useful adjunct for illustration is noticed. Comenius says: 
“Some things are writ down before them with chalk ona table. This notice 
would not have been so satisfactory as it is, but there accompanies the descrip- 
tion a “copper cut,” and there we see upon the wall a blackboard, as large as a 
window, with a diagram chalked upon it, 

On the point of tUustration we may add, “The judgment of Mr. Hezekiah 
Woodward, sometime an eminent schoolmaster in London. Certainly the use 
of images or representations is great; if we could make our words as legible to 
children as pictures are, their information therefrom would be quickened and 
surer. But so we can not do, though we must do what we can.” 

Masters must have Sympathy with the capacities of the children under Instruction. 
“A schoolmaster had need to bend his wits to come within the compass of a 
child’s capacities of six or seven years of age, and to make that they may learn 
with as much delight and willingness, as himself would teach with dexterity 
and ease. And because any good thing is the better, being the more com- 
municated, I have herein tmitated a child, who is forward to impart to others 
what himself has well liked.” : 

Phonic Method of Teaching to Read.—“ It will afford a device for learning to 
read more easily than heretofore, especially having a symbolical alphabet set 
before it, to wit, the characters of the several letters, with the image of that 
creature whose voice that letter goeth about to imitate, pictured by it. For the 
young a bc scholar will easily remember the force of every character by the 
very looking at the creature, till the imagination being strengthened by use, can 
readily afford all things.” 

It may be necessary to explain, that what Comenius calls the “force of every 
character” is obtained from verbs denoting the actions of animals, instead of 
from nouns as is now the general practice. A series of “copper cuts” is given 
for this purpose, called “ A lively and vocal Alphabet.” 

Tasks and Training.—“ Because the first tasks of learners ought to be little 
and single, we have filled this first book of training one up to see a thing of 
himself, with nothing but rudiments, that is, with the chief of things and words, 
or with the grounds of the whole world, and the whole language, and of all our 
understanding about things.” The reader will observe that the word “ train- 
ing” is used in precisely the same sense as by modern educationists. 

The Uselessness of bare Rules of Grammar.—“ You that have the care of little 
children, do not trouble their thoughts and clog their memories with bare gram- 
mar rudiments, which to them are harsh in getting, and fluid in retaining; be- 
cause, indeed, to them they signify nothing, but a mere swimming notion of a 
general term, which they know not what it meaneth, till they comprehend par- ‘ 
ticulars. For rules, consisting of generalities, are delivered, as I may say, at the 
third hand, presuming first the things and then the words to be already appre- 
hended, touching which they are made.” 

Teacher's entire Dependence upon God's Blessing.—“ And I pray God, the foun- 
tain and giver of all wisdom, that hath bestowed upon us this gift of teaching 
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so to inspire and direct us by his grace, that we may train up children in his 
fear, and in the knowledge of His Son Jesus Christ our Lord; and then, no 
doubt, our teaching, and their learning of other things subordinate to these, 
will by the assistance of His Blessed Spirit make them able and willing to do 
Him faithful service both in Church and Commonwealth, as long as they live 
here, that so they may be eternally blessed with Him hereafter. This I beseech 
you beg for me and mine, as I shall daily do for you and yours, at the throne of 
God’s heavenly grace; and remain while I live ready to serve you, as I truly 
Jove and honor you, and labor willingly in the same profession with you. 


From my school in Lothbury, London, Jan. 25th, 1658. 
CHARLES HOOLE.” 





THE PETTY SCHOOL.* 


BY CHARLES HOOLK, A. M., 


Master of Grammar School at Rotherham in 1636, and of a Private School in London in 1660 





CuaptTeR I.—How a child may be helped in the first pronunciation of his letters. 


My aim being to discover the old Art of Teaching School, and how it may be 
improved in every part suitable to the years and capacities of such children as 
are now commonly taught, I shall first begin my discourse concerning a Petty 
School; and here or elsewhere I shall not busy myself or reader about what a 
child of an extraordinary towardliness, and having a teacher at home, may at- 
tain unto, and in how short a space, but only show how a multitude of various 
wits may be taught all together with abundance of profit and delight to every 
one, which is the proper and main work of our ordinary schools, 

Whereas, then, it is usual in cities and greater towns to put children to school 
about four or five years of age, and in country villages, because of further dis- 
tance, not till about six or seven, I conceive the sooner a child is put to school 
the better it is, both to prevent ill habits which are got by play and idleness, 
and to inure him betimes to affect learning and well doing. Not to say, how 
the great uncertainty of parents’ lives should make them careful of their chil- 
dren’s early education, which is like to be the best part of their patrimony, 
whatever good thing else they may leave them in this world. 

‘I observe that betwixt three and four years of age a child hath great propen- 
sity to peep into a book, and then is the most seasonable time (if conveniences 
may be had otherwise) for him to begin to learn; and though perhaps then he 
can not speak so very distinctly, yet the often pronunciation of his letters will 
be a means to help his speech, especially if one take notice in what organ or in- 
strument he is most defective, and exercise him chiefly in those letters which 
belong unto it. 

Now there are five organs or instruments of speech, in the right hitting of 
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which, as the breath moveth from within through the mouth, a true pronuncia- 
tion of every létter is made, viz., the lips, the teeth, the tongue, the roof of the 
mouth, and the throat; according to which if one rank the twenty-four letters 
of our English alphabet, he shall find that A, E, I, 0, U proceed by degrees 
from the throat, along betwixt the tongue and the roof of the mouth to the lips 
contracted, and that Y is somewhat like I, being pronounced with other letters ; 
but if it be named by itself, it requireth some motion of the lips. B, F, M, P, W, _ 
and V consonants belong to the lips, C, 8, X, Z to the teeth, D, L, N, T, R to 
the tongue, B, H, K, Q to the roof of the mouth. But the sweet and natural 
pronunciation of them is gotten rather by imitation than precept, and therefore 
the teacher must be careful to give every letter its distinct and clear sound, that 
the child may get it from his voice, and be sure to make the child open his 
mouth well as he uttereth a letter, lest otherwise he drown or hinder the sound 
of it. For I have heard some foreigners to blame us Englishmen for neglecting 
this mean to a plain and audible speaking, saying, that the cause why we gen- 
erally do not speak so fully as they, proceeded from an ill habit of mumbling, 
which children got at their first learning to read, which it was their care there- 
fore to prevent or remedy betimes, and so it should be ours, seeing pronuncia- 
tion is that that sets out a man, and is sufficient of itself to make one an orator. 


IIl.—How a child may be taught with delight to know all his letters in a very 
little time. 
The usual way to begin with a child, when he is first brought to school, is to 


teach him to know his letters in the hornbook, where he is made to run over 
all the letters in the alphabet or Christ-cross-row, both forward and backward, 
until he can tell any one of them which is pointed at, and that in the English 
character. 

This course we see hath been very effectual in a short time with some more 
ripe-witted children; but others of a slower apprehension (as the most and best 
commonly are) have been thus learning a whole year together, and though they 
have been much chid and beaten too for want of heed, could scarce tell six of 
their letters at twelve months’ end, who, if they had been taught in a way more 
agreeable to their mean apprehensions, (which might have wrouglit more readily 
upon the senses, and affected their minds with what they did,) would doubtless 
have learned as cheerfully if not as fast as the quickest. 

I shall therefore mention sundry ways that have been taken to make a child 
know his letters readily, out of which the discreet teacher may choose what is 
most likely to suit with his learner. _ 

I have known some that (according to Mr. Brinsley’s direction) have taught 
little ones to pronounce all the letters, and to spell pretty well before they knew 
one letter in a book; and this they did, by making the child to sound the five 
vowels, a, ¢, 7, 0, u, like so many bells upon his finger’s ends, and to say which 
finger was such or such a vowel, by changes; then putting single consonants 
before the vowels, (leaving the hardest of them till the last,) and teaching him 
how to utter them both at once, as va, ve, vi, vo, vu, da, de, di, do, du; and 
again, by putting the vowels before a consonant, to make him say, as, ¢8, 13, 08, 
us, ad, ed, id, od, ud. Thus they have proceeded from syllables of two or three, 
or more letters, till a child hath been pretty nimble in the most. But this is 
rather to be done in a private house than a public school; however this man- 
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ner of exercise now and then amongst little scholars will make their lessons 
more familiar to them. 

The greatest trouble at the first entrance of children is to teach them how to 
know their letters one from another when they see them in the book altogether; 
for the greatness of their number and variety of. shape do puzzle young wits to 
difference them, and the sense can but be intent upon one single object at once, 
so as to take its impression and commit it to the imagination and memory. 
Some have therefore begun but with one single letter, and after they have showed 
it to the child in the alphabet, have made him to find the same any where else in 
the book till he knew that perfectly; and then they have proceeded to another 
in like manner, and so gone through the rest. 

Some have contrived a piece of ivory with twenty-four flats or squares,:in 
every one of which was engraven a several letter, and by playing with a child 
in throwing this upon a table, and showing him the letter only which lay upper- 
most, have in a few days taught him the whole alphabet. 

Some have got twenty-four pieces of ivory cut in the shape of dice, with a 
letter engraven upon each of them, and with these they have played at vacant 
hours with a child till he hath known them all distinctly. They begin first 
with one, then with two, afterwards with more letters at once as the child got 
knowledge of them. To teach him likewise to spell, they would place conso- 
nants before or after a vowel, and then join more letters together so as to 
make a word, and sometimes divide it into syllables, to be parted or put to- 
gether. Now this kind of letter sport may be profitably permitted among be- 
ginners in a school, and instead of ivory, they may have white bits of board, or 
small shreds of paper or pasteboard, or parchment with a letter written upon 
each to play withal amongst themselves. ‘ 

Some have made pictures in a little book, or upon a scroll of paper wrapped 
upon two sticks within a box of isinglass, and by each picture have made three 
sorts of that letter with which its name beginneth; but those being too many 
at once for a child to take notice of, have proved not so useful as was intended. 
Some likewise have had pictures and letters printed in this manner on the 
backside of a pack of cards to entice children, that naturally love that sport, to 
the love of learning their books. 

Some have written a letter in a great character upon a card, or chalked it out 
upon a trencher, and by telling a child what it was, and letting him strive to 
make the like, have imprinted it quickly in his memory, and so the rest one 
after another. 

One having a son of two years and a half old, that could but even go about 
the house, and utter some few gibterish words in a broken manner, observing 
him one day above the rest to be busied about shells and sticks, and such like 
toys, which himself had laid together in a chair, and to miss any one that was 
taken from him he saw not how, and to seek for it about the house, became 
very desirous to make experiment what that child might presently attain to in 
point of learning. Thereupon he devised a little wheel, with all the capital Ro- 
man letters made upon a paper to wrap round about it, and fitted it to turn in a 
little round box, which had a hole so made in the side of it, that only one letter 
might be seen to peep out at once. This he brought to the child, and showed 
him only the letter O, and told him what it was. The child being overjoyed 
with his new gambol, catcheth the box out of his father’s hand, and runs with 
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it to his playfellow a year younger than himself, and in his broken language 

. tells him there was “an O, an O.” And when the other asked- him where, he 
said, “In a hole, in a hole,” and showed it him; which the lesser child then 
took such notice of, as to know it again ever after from all the other letters. 
And thus by playing with the box, and inquiring concerning any letter that 
appeared strange to him what it was, the child learned all the letters of the 
alphabet in eleven days, being in this A BC character, and-would take pleas- 
ure to show them in any book to any of his acquaintance that came next. By 
this instance you may see what a propensity there is in nature betimes to learn- 
ing, could but the teachers apply themselves to their young scholars’ tenuity ; , 
and how by proceeding in a clear and facile method that all may apprehend, 
every one may benefit more or less by degrees. According to these contriv- 
ances to forward children, I have published a New Primer ; in the first leaf 
whereof I have set the Roman capitals, (because that character is now most in 
use, and those letters the most easy to be learned,) and have joined therewith 
the pictures or images of some things whose names begin with that letter, by 
which a child’s memory may be helped to remember how to call his letters, as 
A for an ape, B for a bear, &c. This hieroglyphical device doth so affect chil- 
dren, (who are generally forward to communicate what they know,) that I have 
observed them to teach others, that could not so readily learn, to know all the 
letters in a few hours’ space, by asking them what A stands for? and so con- 
cerning other letters backward and forward, or as they best liked. 

Thus when a child hath got the names of his letters, and their several shapes 
withal in a playing manner, he.may be easily taught to distinguish them in the 
following leaf, which containeth first the greater and then the small Roman char- 
acters, to be learned by five at once or more, as the child is able to remember 
them; other characters I would have forborne till one be well acquainted with 
these, because so much variety at the first doth but amaze young wits, and our 
English characters (for the most part) are very obscure, and more hard to be 
imprinted in the memory. And thus much for learning to know letters; we 
shall next (and according to order in teaching) proceed to an easy way of dis- 
tinct spelling. 


III.— How to teach a child to spell distinctly. 


The common way of teaching a child to spell is, after he knows the letters in 
his alphabet, to initiate him in those few syllables, which consist of one vowel 
before a consonant, as ab, eb, ib, ob, ub, &c., or of one vowel after a consonant, 
as ba, be, bi, bo, bu, &e., in the hornbook, and thence to proceed with him by 
little and little to the bottom of the book, hearing him twice or thrice over till 
he can say his lesson, and then putting him to a new one. 

In which course I have known some more apt children to have profited pretty 
well, but scarce one of ten, when they have gone through the book, to be able 
to spell a word that is not in it. And some have been certain years daily ex- 
ercised saying lessons therein, who, after much endeavor spent, have been ac 
counted mere blockheads, and rejected altogether as incapable to learn any 
thing; whereas, some teachers that have assayed a more familiar, way, have 
professed that they have not met with any such thing as a dunce amid a great 
multitude of little scholars. 

Indeed, it is Tully’s observation of old, and Erasmus’ assertion of later years, 
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that it is as natural for a child to learn, as it is for a beast to go, a bird to fly, or 
a fish to swim, and I verily believe it; for the nature of man is restlessly de- 
sirous to know things, and were discouragements taken out of the way, and 
meet help afforded young learners, they would doubtless go on with a great 
deal more cheerfulness, and make more proficiency at their books than usually 
they do. And could the master have the discretion to make their lessons fa- 
miliar to them, children would as much delight in being busied about them, as 
in any other sport, if too long continuance at them might not make them tedious. 

Amongst those that have gone a readier way to reading, I shall only mention 
Mr. Roe and Mr. Robinson, the latter of whom I have known to have taught 
little children not much above four years old to read distinctly in the Bible, in 
six weeks’ time or under; their books are to be had in print, but every one 
hath not the art to use them. And Mr. Coote’s English Schoolmaster seems 
rather to be fitted for one that is a master indeed than fora scholar. 6 

Besides the way then which is usual, you may (if you think good) make use 
of that which I have set down in the New Primer to help little ones to spell 
readily, and it is this: 

1. Let a child be well acquainted with his vowels, and made to pronounce 
them fully by themselves, because they are able to make a perfect sound alone. 

2. Teach him to give the true value or force of the consonants, and to take 
notice how imperfectly they sound, except a vowel be joined with them. Both 
these are set apart by themselves. 

3. Proceed to syllables made of one consonant set before a vowel, (section 5,) 
and let him join the true force of the consonant with the perfect sound of the 
vowel, as to say ba, be, bi, bo, bu, &. Yet it were good to leave ca, ce, ci, 
co, cu, and ga, ge, gi, go, gu, to the last, because the value of the consonant in 
the second and third syllables doth differ from that in the rest. 

4. Then exercise him in syllables made of one vowel set before one conso- 
nant, (section 6,) as to say ab, eb, ib, ob, ub, &c., till he can spell any syllable of 
two letters backward or forward, as ba, be, bi, bo, bu; ab, eb, ib, ob, ub; ba, ab; 
be, eb; bi, ib; bo, ob; bu, ub; and so in all the rest, comparing one with another, 

5. And if to any one of these syllables you add a letter, and teach him how 
to join it in sound with the rest, you will make him more ready in spelling; as 
if before ab you put }, and teach him to say bab; if after ba you put d, and let 
him pronounce it bad, he will quickly be able to join a letter with any of the 
rest, as nip, pin, but, tub, &. 

To inure your young scholar to any, even the hardest syllable, in an easy 
way, : 

1. Practice him in the joining of consonants that begin syllables (section 7) 
so that he may give their joint forces at once; thus 

Having showed him to sound }/ or br together, make him pronounce them, 
and a vowel with them, bla, bra, ble, bre, and so in any of the rest. 

2. Then practice him likewise in consonants that end syllables, (section 8 ;) 
make him first to give the force of the joined consonants, and then to put the 
vowels before them; as ble with the vowels before them sound able, eble, ible, 
oble, uble, to all of which you may prefix other consonants and change them into 
words of one syllable, as fable, peble, bible, noble, bubble, with a b inserted or the 
like. Where observe that e in the end of many syllables, being siJent, doth 
qualify the sound of the foregoing vowel, so as to make words different from 
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those that have not e; as you may see made differeth quite from mad, bete from 
bet, pipe from pip, sope from sop, and cube from cub. Whereby I think them 
in an error that leave out e in the end of words, and them that in pronouncing 
it make two syllables of one, in stable, bible, people, &c., which judicious Mr. 
Mulcaster will not allow. 

In this exercise of speiling you may do well sometimes to make all the young 
beginners stand together, and pose them one by one in all sorts of syllables, till 
they be perfect in any; and to make them delight therein, 

1. Let them spell many syllables together which differ only in one letter, as 
and, band, hand, land, sand. 

2. Teach them to frame any word of one syllable, by joining any of the con- 
sonants which go before vowels, with those that are used to follow vowels, and 
putting in vowels betwixt them, as black, block; clack, clock. 

Amd this they may do afterward amongst themselves, having several loose 
letters made and given them to compose or divide in a sporting manner, which 
I may rightly term the letter sport. 

When a child has become expert in joining consonants with the vowels, then 
take him to the diphthongs, (section 9,) and there 

1. Teach him the natural force of a diphthong, (which consists of two vowels 
joined together,) and make him sound it distinctly by itself, as ai, ei, &c. 

2. Let him see how it is joined with other letters, and learn to give its pro- 
nunciation with them, minding him how the same diphthong differs from itself 
sometimes in its sound, and which of the two vowels in it hath the greatest 
power in pronunciation, as in people, e seemeth to drown the o. 

And besides those words in the book, you may add others of your own, till 
by many examples the child doth well apprehend your meaning, so that he can 
boldly adventure to imitate you, and practice himself. 

Thus after a child is thoroughly exercised in the true sounding of the vowels 

‘ and consonants together, let him proceed to the spelling of words, first of one 
syllable, (section 10,) then of two, (seetion 11,) then of three, (section 12,) then 
of four, (section 13,) in all of which let him be taught how to utter every sylla- 
ble by itself truly and fully, and be sure to speak out the last. But in words 
of more syllables, let him learn and part them according to these profitable 
rules: 

1. An English syllable may sometimes consist of eight letters, but never of 
more, as strength. 

2. In words that have many syllables, the consonant between two vowels 
belongeth to the latter of them, as hu-mi-li-tie. 

3. Consonants which are jomed in the beginning of words are not to be 
parted in the middle of them, as my-ste-ry. 

4. Consonants which are not joined in the beginning of words are to be parted 
in the middle of them, as for-get-ful-ness. 

5. If a consonant be doubled in the middle of a word, the first belongs to the 
foregoing syllable, and the latter to the following, as pos-ses-si-on. 

6. In compound words, every part which belongeth to the single words must 
be set by itself, as in-a-bi-li-ty. 

And these rules have I here set down to inform the less skillful teacher how 
he is to guide his learner, than to puzzle a child about them, who is not yet so 
well able to comprehend them. 
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I have also divided those words in the book, to Jet children see how they 
ought to divide other polysyllable words, in which they must always be very 
careful (as I said) to sound out the last syllable very fully. 

To enable a child the better to pronounce any word he meets withal in read- 
ing, I have set down some, more hard for pronunciation, (section 14,) in often 
reading over which he may be exercised to help his utterance; and the master 
may add more at his own discretion, till he see that his willing scholar doth not 
stick in spelling any, be it never so hard. 

And that the child may not be amused with any thing in his book when he 
cometh to read, I would have him made acquainted with the pauses, (section 
15,) with the figures, (section 16,) numeral letters, (section 17,) quotations (sec- 
tion 18) and abbreviations, (section 19,) which being but a work of a few hours’ 
space, may easily be performed after he can readily spell, which when he can 
do, he may profitably be put to reading, but not before; for I observed it a 
great defect in some of Mr. Robinson’s scholars, (whose way was to teach to 
read presently without any spelling at all,) that when they were at a loss about 
a word, they made an imperfect confused sound in giving the force of the con- 
sonants, which if they once missed, they knew not which way to help them- 
selves to find what the word was; whereas, if after a child know his letters, he 
be taught to gather them into just syllables, and by the joining of syllables to- 
gether to frame a word, (which as it is the most ancient, so certainly it is the 
most natural method of teaching,) he will soon be able, if he stick at any word 
in reading, by the naming of its letters and pronouncing of its syllables, to say 


what it is, and then he may boldly venture to read without spelling at all, 
touching the gaining of a habit whereof I shall proceed to say somewhat in the 
next chapter. 


IV.—How a child may be taught to read any English book perfectly. 


The ordinary way to teach children to read is, after they have got some 
knowledge of their letters, and a smattering of some syllables and words in the 
liornbook, to turn them into the A BC or Primer, and therein to make them 
name the letters and spell the words, till by often use they can pronounce (at 
least) the shortest words at the first sight. 

This method takes with those of prompter wits; but many of more slow ca- 
pacities, not finding any thing to affect and so make them heed what they 
learn, go on remissly from lesson to lesson, and are not much more able to read 
when they have ended their book than when they begun it. Besides, the 
A BC being now (I may say) generally thrown aside, and the ordinary Primer 
not printed, and the very fundamentals of Christian religion (which were wont 
to be contained in those books, and were commonly taught children at home by 
heart before they went to school) with sundry people (almost in all places) 
slighted, the matter which is taught in most books now in use is not so familiar 
to them, and therefore not so easy for children to learn. 

But to hold still to the sure foundation, I have caused the Lord’s Prayer, (sec- 
tion 20,) the Creed, (section 21,) and the Ten Commandments (section 23) to be 
printed in the Roman character, that a child having learned already to know 
his letters and how to spell, may also be initiated to read by them, which he 
will do the more cheerfully if he be also instructed at home to say them by 
heart. 
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As he reads these, I would have a child name what words ne can at first 
sight, and what he can not, to spell them, and to take notice what pauses and 
numbers are in his lesson, and to go over them often, till he can tell any tittle 
in them, either in or without the book. 

When he is thus well entered in the Roman character, I would have him 
made acquainted with the rest of the characters now in use, (section 23,) which 
will be easily done by comparing one with another, and reading over those sen- 
tences, psalms, thanksgivings, and prayers (which are printed in greater and 
less characters of sundry sorts) till he have them pretty well by heart. 

Thus having all things which concern reading English made familiar to him, 
he may attain to a perfect habit of it, 1, by reading The Single Psalter; 2. The 
Psalms in Meter; 3. The School of Good Manners, or such other like easy books 
which may both profit and delight him. All of which I would wish he may read 
over at least thrice, to make the matter as well as the words leave an impres- 
sion upon his mind. If any where he stick at any word (as seeming too hard) 
let him mark it with a pin, or the dint of his nail, and by looking upon it again 
he will remember it. 

When he can read any whit readily, let him begin the Bible and read over 
the book of Genesis (and other remarkable histcries in other places of Scripture 
which are most likely to delight him) by a chapter at a time; but acquaint him 
a little with the matter beforehand, for that will entice him to read it, and make 
him more observant of what he reads. After he hath read, ask him such gen- 
eral questions out of the story as are most easy for him to answer, and he will 
the better remember it. I have known some, that by hiring a child to read two 
or three chapters a day, and to get so many verses of it by heart, have made 
them admirable proficients, and that betinies, in the Scriptures, which was Tim- 
othy’s excellency and his grandmother’s great commendation. Let him now 
take liberty to exercise himself in any English book (so the matter of it be but 
honest) till he can perfectly read in any place of a book that is offered him; and 
when he can do this, I adjudge him fit to enter into a grammar school but not 
before. 

For thus learning to read English perfectly, I allow two or three years’ time, 
so that at seven or eight years of age a child may begin Latin. 


V.— Wherein children, for whom the Latin tongue is thought to be unnecessary, 
are to be employed after they can read English well. 


It is a fond conceit of many that have either not attained, or by their own 
negligence have utterly lost the use of the Latin tongue, to think it altogether 
unnecessary for such children to learn it as are intended for trades, or to be 
kept as drudges at home, or employed about husbandry. For first, there are 
few children but (in their playing years, and before they can be capable of any 
serious employment in the meanest calling that is) may be so far grounded in 
the Latin as to find that little smattering they have of it to be of singular use to 
them, both for the understanding of the English authors (which abound now-a- 
days with borrowed words) and the holding of discourse with a sort of men 
that delight to flaunt it in Latin. 

Secondly, Besides I have heard it spoken to the great commendation of some 
countries where care is had for the well education of children, that every peas- 
ant (almost) is able to discourse with a stranger in the Latin tongue; and why 
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may not we here in England obtain the like praise if we did but? as they, con- 
tinue our children at the Latin school till they be well acquainted with that 
language, and thereby better fitted for any calling. 

Thirdly, And I am sorry to add, that the non-improvement of children’s 
time after they can read English any whit well throweth open a gap to all loose 
kinds of behavior; for being then (as it is too commonly to be seen, especially 
with the poorer sort) taken from the school, and permitted to run wild, up and 
down, without any control, they adventure to commit all manner of lewdness, 
and so become a shame and dishonor to their friends and country. ' 

If these or the like reasons therefore might prevail to persuade them that 
have a prejudice against Latin, I would advise that all children might be put to 
the grammar school so soon as théy can read English well, and suffered to con- 
tinue at it till some honest calling invite them thence; but if not, I would wish 
them rather to forbear it than to become there a hindrance to others, whose 
work it is to learn that profitable language. And that they may not squander ' 
away their time in idleness, it were good if they were put to a writing-school 
where they might be, first, helped to keep their English by reading a chapter 
(at least) once a day; and second, taught to write a fair hand; and thirdly, 
afterward exercised in arithmetic and such preparative arts as may make them 
completely fit to undergo any ordinary calling. And being thus trained up ina 
way of discipline, they will afterward prove more easily pliable to their master’s 
commands. 

Now, forasmuch as few grammar schools of note will admit children into them 
till they have learned their Accidents, the teaching of that book also becometh 
for the most part a work for a Petty School, where many that undertake to 
teach it, being altogether ignorant of the Latin tongue, do sorrily perform that 
task, and spend a great deal of time about it to little or no purpose. I would 
have that book therefore by such let alone and left to the grammar school as 
most fitting to be taught there only, because it is intended as an introduction of 
grammar to guide children in a way of reading, writing, and speaking Latin, 
and the teachers of the grammar art are most deeply concerned to make use of 
it for tit end. And instead of the Accidents, which they do neither understand 
nor profit by, they may be benefited in reading orthodoxal catechisms and other 
books that may instruct them in the duties of a Christian, such as The Practice 
of Piety, The Practice of Quietness, The Whole Duty of Man; and afterward in 
other delightful books, of English history, as The History of Queen Elizabeth, or 
poetry, as Herbert's Poems, Quari’s Embiems; and by this means they will gain 
such a habit and delight in reading as to make it their chief recreation when 
liberty is afforded them. And their acquaintance with good books will (by 
God’s blessing) be a means so to sweeten their (otherwise sour) natures, that 
they may live comfortably towards themselves, and amiably converse with other 
persons. 

Yet if the teacher of a Petty School have a pretty good understanding of the 
Latin tongue, he may the better adventure to teach the Accidents, and proceed 
in doing so with far more ease and profit to himself and learner, if he observe a 
sure method of grounding his children in the rudiments of grammar, and pre- 
paring them to speak and write familiar Latin, which I shall hereafter discover, 
having first set down somewhat how to remedy that defect in reading English 
with which the grammar schools are very much troubled, especially where there 
is not a good Petty School to discharge that work aforehand. And before I 
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proceed farther, I will express my mind in the sext two chapters touching the 
erecting of a Petty School, apa how it may probably flourish by good order and 
discipline. 


VI.— Of the founding of a Petty School. 


The Petty School is the place where, indeed, the first principles of all religion 
and learning ought to be taught, and therefore rather deserveth that more en- 
couragement should be given to the teachers of it than that it should be left as 
@ work for poor women, or others whose necessities — them to undertake 
it as a mere shelter from beggary. 

Out of this consideration it is (perhaps) that some nobler spirits. whom God 
hath enriched with an overplus of outward means, have, in some places where- 
unto they have been by birth (or otherwise) related, erected Petty School-houses, 
and endowed them with yearly salaries; but those are so inconsiderate toward 
the maintenance of a master and his family, or so overcloyed with a number of 
free scholars to be taught for nothing, that few men of good parts will deign to 
accept of them, or continue at them for any while, and for this cause I have 
observed such weak foundations full to nothing. 

Yet if any one be desirous to contribute toward such an eminent work of 
charity my advice is, that he erect a school and dwelling-house together, about 
the middle of a market town, or some populous country village, and accommo- 
date it with a safe yard adjoining to it, if not with an orchard or garden, and 
that he endow it with a salary of (at least) twenty pounds per annum, in con- 
sideration whereof all such poor boys as can conveniently frequent it may be 
taught gratis, but the more able sort of neighbors may pay for their children's 
teaching as if the school was not free, for they will find it no small advantage to 
have such a school amongst them. 

Such a yearly stipend and convenient dwelling, with a liberty to take young 
children to board, and to make what advantage he can best by other scholars, 
will invite a man of good parts to undertake the charge, and excite him to the 
diligent and constant performance of his duty, especially if he be chosen into 
the place by three or four honest and discreet trustees, that may have power 
also to remove him thence, if by his uncivil behavior or gross neglect he render 
himself incapable to perform so necessary a service to the church and common- 
wealth. 

As for the qualifications of one that is to be the teacher of a Petty School, I 
would have him to be a person of a pious, sober, comely and discreet behavior, 
and tenderly affectionate toward children, having some knowledge of the Latin 
tougue, and ability to write a fair hand and good skill in arithmetic, and then 
let him move within the compass of his own orb so as to teach all his scholars 
(as they become capable) to read English very well, and afterward to write and 
cast accounts. And let him not meddle at all with teaching the Accidents, ex- 
cept only to some more pregnant wits which are intended to be set forward to 
learn Latin, and for such be sure that he ground them well, or else dismiss 
them, as soon as they can read distinctly and write legibly, to the grammar 
school. 

I should here have closed my discourse, and shut up this Petty School, were 
it not that I have received a model for the maintaining of students from a 
worthy friend's hand, (and one that is most zealously and charitably addicted 
to advance learning, and to help it in its very beginning to come forward to ite 

| 
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full rise,) by which I am encouraged to address my remaiting words to the 
godly-minded trustees and subscribers for so good a work, (especially to those 
amongst them that know me and my school endeavors;) and this I humbly re- 
quest of them, that as they have happily contrived a model for the education of 
students, and brought it on a sudden to a great degree of perfection, so they 
should also put to their hands for the improvement of school learning, without 
which such choice abilities as they aim at in order to the ministry can not pos- 
sibly be obtained. And for the first foundation of such a work, I presume to 
offer my advice, that in some convenient places, within and without the city, 
there may be Petty Schools erected, according to the number of wards, unto 
which certain poor children out of every parish may be sent and taught gratis, 
and all others that please to send their children thither may have them taught, 
at a reasonable rate, and be sure to have them improved to the utmost of what 
they are capable. And I am the rather induced to propound such a thing be- 
cause that late eminent, Dr. Bathurst, lately deceased, Mr. Gouge, and some 
others yet living did, out of their own good affection to learning, endeavor at 
their own charge to promote the like. 


VIL—Of the discipline of a Petty School. 


The sweet and orderly behavior of children addeth more credit to a school 
than due and constant teaching, because this speaketh to every one that the 
child is well taught, though (perhaps) he learn but little, and good manners in- 
deed are a main part of good education. I shall therefore take occasion to 
speak somewhat concerning the discipline of a Petty School, leaving the further 
discourse of children’s manners to books that treat purposely of that subject, as 
Erasmus de moribus, Youth's Behavior, &c. 

1, Let every scholar repair to school before eight o'clock in the morning, or 
in case of weakness before nine; ‘and let him come fairly washed, neatly 
combed, and handsomely clad, and by commending bis cleanness, and showing 
it to his fellows, make him take pleasure betimes of himself to go neat and 
comely in his clothes. 

2. Let such as come before school-time take liberty to recreate themselves 
about the school, yet so as not to be suffered to do any thing whereby to harm 
themselves or school-fellows, or to give offence or make disturbance with any 
neighbor. 

3. When school-time is called, let them all go orderly to their own places, and 
here apply themselves diligently to their books without noise or running about. 

4, When the master cometh into the school, let them stand up and make 
obeisance, (so likewise when any stranger cometh in;) and after notice is taken 
of those who are absent, let one that is most able read a chapter, and the rest 
attend and give some little account of what they have heard read. Then let 
him that read say a short prayer fitted for the school, and afterward let every 
one settle to his present task. 

5. The whole school may not unfitly be divided into four forms, whereof the 
first and lowest should be of those that learn to know their letters, whose les- 
sons may be in the Primer ; the second, of those that learn to spel, whose les- 
sons may be in the Single Psalter ; the third, of those that learn to read, whose 
lessons may be in the Bible; the fourth, of those that are exercised in reading, 
writing, and casting accounts, whose lessons may be in such profitable English 
books as the parents can best provide and the master think fittest to be taught. 
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6. Let the lessons be the same to each boy in every form, and let the master 
proportion them to the meanest capacities; thus those that are abler may profit 
themselves by helping their weaker fellows, and those that are weaker be en- 
couraged to see that they can keep company with the stronger. And let the 
two highest in every form give notice to the master when they come to say 
it, of those that were most negligent in getting the lesson. 

%. When they come to say it, let them all stand orderly in one or two rows, 
and whilst one sayeth his lesson, be sure that all the rest look upon their books, 
and give liberty to him that is next to correct him that is saying it if he mis- 
take; and in case he can say it better, let him take his place aud keep it till the 
same boy or another win it from him. The striving for places (especially) 
amongst little ones will whet them on to more diligence than any encourage- 
ment that can be given them; and the master should be very sparing to whip 
auy one for his book except he be sullenly negligent, and then also I would 
choose rather to shame him out of his untowardness by commending some of 
his fellows, and asking him why he can not do as well as they, than by falling 
upon him with rating words or injurious blows. ‘A great care also must be had 
that those children that are slow-witted and of a tender spirit be not any way 
discouraged, though they can not make so good a performance of their task as 
the rest of their fellows. e 

8. On Mondays, Wednesdays and Fridays they may say two lessons in the 
forenoon and two in the afternoon, and on Tuesdays and Thursdays in the fore- 
noon they may also say two lessons; but on Tuesdays and Thursdays in the 
afternoon and on Saturday mornings I would have the time spent in examining 
and directing them how to spell and read aright, and hearing them say the 
graces, prayers and psalms, and especially the Lord's Prayer, the Creed, aad the 
Ten Commandments, (which are for that purpose set down in the New Primer) 
very perfectly by heart. And those that can say these well may proceed to 
get other catechisms, but be sure they be such as agree with the principles of 
Christian religion. 

9. Their lessons being all said, they should be dismissed about eleven o’olock, 
and then care must be taken that they every one go orderly out of the school, 
and pass quietly home without any stay by the way. And to prevent that too 
common clamor and crowding out of the school door, let them rise out of their 
places one by one with their hat and book in their hand, and make their hon- 
ors to their master as they pass before his face, one following another at a dis- 
tance out of the school. It were fittest and safest that the least went out the 
foremost, that the bigger boys following may give notice of any misdemeanor 
upon the way. 

10. The return to school in the afternoon should be by one o’clock, and those 
that come before that hour should be permitted to play within the bounds till 
the clock strike one, and then let them all take their places in due order, and 
say their lessons as they did in the forenoon. After their lessons are ended, let 
one read a chapter and say a prayer, and so let them again go orderly and 
quietly home, about five o’clock in the summer and four in the winter season. 

1l. If necessity require any one to go out in the school-time, let him not in- 
terrupt the master by asking him for leave, but let him leave his book with the 
next fellow above him for fear he should else spoil or lose it, and in case he 
tarry too long forth, let notice be given to the monitor. 

12 Those children in the upper form may be monitors, every one a day in 
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his turn; and let them every evening, after all the lessons are said, give a bill 
to the master of their uames that are absent, and theirs that have committed 
any disorder, and let him be very moderate in correcting, and be sure to make 
a difference betwixt those faults that are viciously enormous and those that are 
but childish transgressions. Where admonitions readily take place, it is a need- 
less trouble to use a rod, and as for a ferule I wish it were utterly banished out 
of all schools. ‘ 

If any one, before I conclude, should ask me, how many children I think may 
be well and profitably taught (according to the method already proposed) in a 
Petty School? I return him answer, that I conceive forty boys will be enough 
to thoroughly employ one man to hear every one so often as is required; and 
so many he may hear and benefit himself without making use of any of his 
scholars to teach the rest, which however may be permitted and is practiced in 
some schools, yet it occasioneth too much noise and disorder, and is no whit so 
aceeptable to parents or pleasing to the children, be the work never so well 
done. And therefore I advise, that in a place where a great concourse of chil- 
dren may be had, there be more masters than one employed according to the 
spaciousness of the room and the number of boys to be taught, so that every 
forty scholars may have one to teach them; and in case there be boys enough 
to be taught, I would appoint one single master to attend one single form, and 
have as many masters as there are forms, and then the work of teaching little 
ones to the height of their best improvement may be thoroughly done, especially 
if there were a writing-master employed at certain hours in the school, and an 
experienced teacher encouraged as a supervisor, or inspector, to see that the 
whole school be well and orderly taught and disciplined. 

What I have here written concerning the teaching and ordering of a Petty 
School was in many particulars experienced by myself with a few little boys 
that I taught amongst my grammar scholars in London, and I know those of 
eminent worth and great learning that, upon trial made upon their own chil- 
dren at home and others at school, are ready to attest the ease and benefit of 
this method; insomuch as I was resolved to have adjoined a Petty School to 
my grammar school at the Token House in Lothbury, London, and there to 
have proceeded in this familiar and pleasing way of teaching, had I not been 
unhandsomely dealt with by those whom it concerned, for their own profit’s 
sake, to have given me less discouragement. Nevertheless, I think it my duty 
to promote learning what I can, and to lay a sure foundation for such a goodly 
structure as learning is; and though (perhaps) I may never be able to effect 
what I desire for its advancement, yet it will be my comfort to have imparted 
somewhat to others that may help thereunto. I have here begun at the very 
groundwork, intending (by God’s blessing) forthwith to publish The New Dis- 
covery of the Old Art of Teaching, which doth properly belong to a grammar 
school. 

In the meantime I entreat those into whose hands this little work may come 
to look upon it with a single eye, and whether they like or dislike it, to think 
that it is not unnecessary for men of greatest parts to bestow a sheet or two at 
leisure time upon so mean a subject as this seems to be. And that God which 
causeth immense rivers to flow from small spring-heads, vouchsafe to bless these 
weak beginnings in tender age, that good learning may proceed hence to its 
full perfection in riper years. 
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